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CUEAP YACHTING IN BUZZARD g BAY—TEMPE'S KNOBS IN THE DISTANCE. 
HE day of wooden and sailing vessels, | rine we fondly cherished the names of those 
for purposes of war and commerce, has noble clippers, the Sovereign of the Seas, the 
probably passed. Only twenty years ago, | Dreadnaught, the Red Jacket, and a host of 
the boys of America, more especially those | others, the fastest in the world, and eagerly 
of the North Atlantic coast, used to read flocked to the wharves to gaze at them when 
with pride, and repeat with enthnsiasm, the | they came to port. Cooper and Marryat were 
exploits of Paul Jones, Decatur, Hull, and | our favorite authors in fiction. Midshipman 
Perry, the heroes of our infant navy. We | Easy, The Pilot, and Dana’s Two Years before 
knew by heart the stories of the old Bon-'| the Mast were our delight, and presented to 
homme Richard, the Constellation, the firing the youngsters who longed to be afloat a fair 
of the Philadelphia at Tripoli, the sancy Hn- | picture of the sailor’s lot. 
terprise, the ill-fated ¢ "hesapeake, and the im- But the romance is now all gone from 
mortal Constitution. Of the merchant ma-' poor Jack’s life. He is only an ill-paid, 
Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by Ilarper and Brothers, in the Office of the Libra 
j rian of Congress, at Washington. 
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overworked laborer. His old enemies 
land and water sharks—still survive; but 
the rollicking, generous, brave Yankee tar 


The next generation will 
him the absurd caricature that 
e, and will infer that the 
for tl part, a 


is disappearing. 
only see of 
appears on the stag 
Ancient Mariner 
lunatic. 


was, the most 
w era of machinery and iron will, 
benetit 

ducat 


fireman 


he ne 
) commerce, and produce 
d and scientific officers ; 
but the and the steward’s boy can 
r hope to carry out the venerable 
old rule, ‘Go in through the hawse-hole to 
get to the To the seaman of the 
old iron -clads, 
without top-hamper or sails, are an abomi- 


no longe 
cabin.” 


school these steamers and 
nation and a curse. 
and he 


earth. 


His occupation is gone, 
must vanish from off the face of the 
None felt this more keenly than no- 
ble Farragut, who, from the time he first 
smelled powder on the Lssex till his last 
cruise was done, ever loved a tapering mast 
and a swelling sail. 

The outlook for the future is not encour- 
It has always been the policy of the 
United States, until now, to have in time of 
pea We had 
few vessels, but they were the best of their 
kind. The frigates and sloops we sent to 
sea in the war of 1812 were larger, better 
manned, and more powerfully armed than 
their the British navy. 
Hence the glorious results. This policy was 
begun during the Revolution, and has only 
recently fallen into disuse. The Princeton, 
the Susquehanna, the Niagara, and the Merri- 
mac, with her sisters, were intended to be the 
most formidable men-of-war of their rates 
At the present time we have not a 
ship in the navy worth boasting of. 

Our mercantile marine, as we all know, is 
choking to death. 

Are the United States, then, to leave the 
ocean, and themselves an unmari- 
time nation? 

This question has been happily answered 
by the spirit of individual enterprise. The 
honor of the American flag has been main- 
tained by the New York Yacht Squadron. 
We still stand at the head of the world for 
speed, model, rig, and elegance of schooner 
yachts. 

The first decked vessel built within the 
old United States of which we have any 
account was constructed on the banks of 
the Hudson, during the summer of 1614, by 
Schipper Adrian Van Blok. This vessel De 
Laet terms a yacht. In this “ yacht” Blok 
passed through Hell Gate into the Sound, 
and steering eastward, discovered a small 
island, which he named after himself,* go- 
ing as far as Cape Cod by the Vineyard pas- 


sage. 


aging. 


6 a small fleet, but a good one. 


any of class in 


afloat. 


contess 


* Cooper's Naval History. 
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The two-masted, fore-and-aft rig was first 
adopted by the hardy Cape Cod mariners, 
and the schooner is essentially a Yankee 
craft. Neptune forbid that the long-worn 
garland of fir be plucked from the brows 
that so long have carried it! 

Whatsoever shall encourage the youth of 
the present day to love the sea, teach them 
to brave its fancied dangers, o1 


them a desire to excel 


arouse in 
in the art of naviga- 
tion, must be of benefit to the whol country. 


To the New York squadron is due the 
credit of having, during the past twenty 
years, so largely increased the interest of 


Americans in yachting, that the victories of 
our pleasure craft have become matters of 
national concern. Our fleet schooners have 
raced across the Atlantic, gained cups in the 
British the West 
India their bones on the 
reefs of the Mediterranean. Not content 
with this, their owners now 
plan voyages around the world, and long 
wanderings among the genial isles of the 
Pacific. 

The sport, however, is deemed so costly 
that of the many thousands who admire and 
long for it, only a few hundreds have found 
a way to compass their desires. Those who 
have neither a fortune nor the friendship of 
a yacht owner generally content themselves 
with reading exciting accounts of regattas 
and cruises in the newspapers, or listening 
to the stirring stories of luckier men. Many 
treat themselves to a steamboat excursion 
to a fishing-bank with a large and strange 
crowd. Some form clubs, charter a coaster, 
and crawl from port to port in the Sound 
and on the Eastern coast. All these plans 
have their charms, but want the essential 
elements of a true yachtsman’s enjoyment. 
He commands his vessel, and is respousible 
for her. He goes when he pleases, returns 
when he chooses, and changes his course 
whensoever he deems fit. To start with the 
wind, not knowing how far you will go—to 
make a harbor only when the weather or 
yonr own caprice dictates, with no other 
will to conflict with yours, no surly or lazy 
skipper to obey, and no fellow-passenger’s 
equal rights to consult 
sailing. 


Channel, roamed 
Islands, and laid 


among 


adventurous 


this is true pleasure- 
Add to the above the study of winds 
and currents, buoys and beacons, ballast and 
trim, sail and helm, and anxiety about rocks, 
ledges, squalls, and fogs, and you have gen- 
uine yachting. 

Supreme command, ample time, an ob- 
serving mind, and a spice of danger, are 
requisites of an entirely happy cruise. 

The Sappho, Dauntless, Magic, and others 
of the class that have made our national 
reputation, doubtless cost their owners from 
twenty to fifty thousand dollars a year. This 
enormous expense is within the means of so 
few that the mass of the community think 
pleasure-sailing a pastime only accessible to 
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THE 


the very richest. Yet any man of moderate 
fortune may keep his yacht in summer for 
a trifling sum, provided he has an ardent 
love of salt-water, a cool head, and a steady 
hand. 

It was my fortune to land in England in 
1851, just after the America had beaten her 
fleet of British rivals, and to behold the as- 
tonishment of the English at so unexpected 
an event. John Bull was fair-minded, how- 
ever, and gave unstinted praise and hearty 
congratulations to the Yankees. Probably 
many an American dates from that victory 
the beginning of an intense eagerness to ex- 
cel in all water sports. 

The summer of 1870 found the writer, 
blessed with plenty of leisure, in the fair 
city of New Bedford, at the mouth of Buz- 
zard’s Bay, on the southern coast of Massa- 
chusetts. This old whaling port is too well 
known to need description. The inhabit- 
ants and visitors who carefully explore the 
harbor and neighborhood declare its attrac- 
tions superior to those of Newport. 

I there made an attempt to solve the prob- 
lem of cheap yachting, urged by reasons that 
usually impel men to do things cheaply. I 
could not afford any great expense, and I 
was determined to have a cruise. Previous 
experience on fishing and sailing parties had 
shown that no mere passenger can ever learn 
to manage a sail-boat except in very light 
breezes. If there is a skipper, he always 
takes the tiller as soon as any skill is re- 
quired. If amateur sailors are all the crew, 


* SaPPHo.” 


they are constantly meddling, advising, and 
disconcerting, unless some one is “ facile 
princeps.” I therefore determined to be 
captain of my boat. As it must necessarily 
be small, only one companion could well be 
taken along. But as a green hand might 
become timorous, and I should be held re- 
sponsible for his safety, and as an old hand 
would laugh at blunders, or mutiny in case 
of danger, I decided to go alone. 

A voyage of this kind, however, must not 
be undertaken without careful study and 
preparation. A rash start may result in 
speedy disaster, and cool one’s courage for 
the future. I first made many trips about 
the harbor in a row-boat, fixing bearings 
and buoys in my memory, exploring all 
shallows and rocks, and shaping out in my 
mind’s eye the whole basin where two feet 
of water remained at all tides. Careful at- 
tention was given to the prevailing winds, 
to places where flaws from the land might 
be dangerous, to signs of fog, and the run 
of the tides. Nor were the best fishing- 
grounds for tautog and scup neglected. 
The impetuous blue-fish, too, was courted, 
but without success. 

The next step was to go out sailing with 
a skipper, watch his movements, analyze 
the manceuvres of jibing, luffing, running 
off and on the wind, and learn the proper 
way of reeting, anchoring, and shooting into 
the wharf. After a week or two of mental 
training like this, of pulling a heavy row- 
boat fifteen or twenty miles a day, and 


1 








sWimming 
for 


in rough water, a man is ready 
any adventure. 

The outfit for the voyage was then fixed 
upon with studious care. Old army experi- 
ence was here a great help. The same rule 
was adopted as when starting upon a march. 
First gather together all you think you 
want. It will bean unwielcy mass. Throw 
out every*thing you can possibly dispense 
Now add one 
luxury that you are sure will console you 
tor the of useful articles discarded. 
You are then equipped for hard work and 
calm enjoyment. 


with, then something more. 


want 


Here are the articles of prime necessity : 
the oldest and thickest suit of clothes you 
possess, and a few changes of under-cloth- 
ing, ancient army woolen and India rubber 
blankets, a great-coat, and a Coast Survey 
chart—all in a tight valise or canvas bag; a 
few pounds of hard-tack and boiled meat in 
a box, and a gallon of water. Let the last 
in a large wooden keg, with a 
small nozzle and stout handle, and only half 
full. Haply this keg shall prove a life-pre- 
server in case of capsize. It is on record 
that a Sandwich Island woman once swam 
twenty-eight miles to the shore from a foun- 
dered vessel with only the help of a ship’s 
bucket. 

The luxury I chose was a set of fishing 
implements, selected with care at a first- 
rate dealer’s. A well-balanced bamboo rod, 
a multiplying reel, two hundred yards of 
linen bass-line, with a small box of swivels, 


be carried 
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hooks, spoons, and such gear, are enough to 
insure delightful sport. You may, if you 
choose, add a few hand-lines and bait for 
still fishing. He loves not the sea who neg- 
lects the angler’s art. 

The boat was picked out long before, and 
several trial trips made in her. Fifteen feet 
in length, broad of beam, cat-rigged, of 
eighteen inches draught, decked over for- 
ward, with a roomy cockpit, she promised 
to be buoyant, stiff, and quite fast enough 
to suit a beginner. With a stout kedge 
and line, a pair of oars to make ash breezes 
with, baggage and stores stowed carefully, 
the tiny yacht hoists her sail at noon of a 
bright August day, and hugging closely a 
light southwest air, gently glides from the 
wharf. ‘ Where are you bound ?” is asked. 
“T don’t know.” “When are you coming 
back?” “IT don’t know,” is again the answer. 
Slowly crawling under the lee of the New 
Bedford shore, past Palmer’s Island, where, 
by-the-way, a gem of a hotel might be built, 
we make for mid-channel, my yacht and I. 
The ripple under the bow becomes a streak 
of foam, soft rocking changes to quick nod- 
ding to the choppy waves, and we are soon 
at the mouth of the harbor. 

On the right is Clark’s Point, with its 
famous shell road, and the stout little gran- 
ite fort at the southern end. It was here 
the British landed during the Revolution, 
and marching toward the town, surprised 
an ancestress of mine, fleeing from her house 
with the most valuable piece of property she 
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could think of in the emergency 
bellows! 

Beyond are Apponegansett, Dumpling 
Rock, with light-keeper, famous for chow- 
der, and the line of coast stretching wester- 
ly toward Westport, Rhode Island. South- 
ward lie the Elizabeth Islands, light blue 
in the distance. On the left is dingy Black 
Rock, sterile West Island, and a low shore, 
gradually rising hazily in the direction of 
the upper bay. The southwest 
coming straight from the open sea, and 
shapes our course; so, slacking the sheet, 
we bound gayly before it up the bay. 

Before proceeding farther I will devote 
some space to the most important prelimi- 
nary of successful water voyaging. 

In order to fully enjoy the land and sea 
about us, and even for safety’s sake, we must 
first learn how to handle a boat skillfully. 

Once out in the middle of the bay, I began 
to realize how different theory is from prac- 
tice. With all my previous observation and 
attention to detail, I soon found myself at 
fault. A heavy sea was rolling in, the wind 
was rising rapidly, and the boat rushed over 
the tops of-the waves with startling speed, 
pitching into the trough beyond as if she 
intended diving to the bottom. In all my 
experience hitherto there had been an extra 
man to take in sail, but now I had to stay 
by the tiller, and the halliards were made 
fast forward. If the rudder were left for a 
moment, we should broach to and capsize, 
and there would be nothing but the water- 
butt to continue the cruise with. I did, in- 
deed, try coming up to the wind for a second 
or two, and was so near going over that I 
once for all learned the folly of that manceu- 
vre. There was nothing for it, apparently, 
but to keep straight on or get the sail down. 
Waiting for a lull, I sprang to the halliards, 
let them go, and got back just in time to 
save a catastrophe. But, alas! I had for- 


a pair of 


breeze is 


gotten a very important precaution. I had 
not overhauled my running rigging. The 


rope was old and spliced, and would not run 
through the blocks. The sail still kept up, 
and pulled like a runaway horse. Here was 
a dilemma—a choice between rolling over 
and turning a somersault. Vainly I yawed 
the boat and jerked the sheet; the obstinate 
canvas would not take an inch. The situa- 
tion was getting serious, and desperate meas- 
Lashing the tiller 
hard a-starboard, I made a frantic rush for- 
ward, and threw my whole weight upon the 
bolt-rope. I thought it would never give, 
but just as the boat jibed and the boom got 
inboard, down came the sail, and we lay like 
a log upon the water. Thankful for safety, 
and glad not to have any witnesses of my 
blunder, I took the lesson to heart. There- 
after all my running rigging was made fast 
to after-cleats, and kept free. I afterward 
asked a well-known and experienced boat 


ures became necessary. 
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owner and fisherman of those waters, with 
a view to getting instructions for future 
use, What he would have done if he had got 
caught in sach a serape. “I wouldn’t ’a got 
caught in it,” said he, with vast disdain; and 
not a word more did I get out of the trusty 
but somewhat crusty skipper. 

If the art of sailing, like that of war, is 
best learned from our own mistakes, I must 
have pretty effectually mastered it during 
thesummer. Going before the wind is easy 
encugh, if you mind the helm well; but the 
knack of getting full speed while running 
close to the wind, without making too much 
leeway, is only acquired by long practice and 
close attention. There is no more pleasing 
sight than to watch a thorough seaman beat- 
ing against a head-wind, and there is nothing 
more absurd than a novice’s effort to do the 
like. At first I spent hours in doing what 
afterward took only half hours. I jibed ship 
when I hadn’t the slightest intention so to 
do, much to my astonishment and dismay. 
There is something thrilling in the first jibe. 
It is no joke. 
board as gently as a feather, and before you 
have had time to wonder why it does so it 
springs over the other side like a catapult, 
hitting your head, perhaps taking a turn of 
the sheet about your legs, and leaving you 
thankful you are not pitched overboard. 

Ou starting from a wharf it is not advis- 
able to turn round and wave adieux to your 
friends, or you may do as I did once, and 
run into another boat moored close by. The 
skipper said nothing, probably because there 
were ladies present, but his face was sad and 
his look was unkind, and until I had round- 
ed the point I felt uncomfortable and sheep- 
ish, for until then I could see him standing 
upon the wharf, leaning against a post, with 
an expression on his countenance of mingled 
contempt for my awkwardness and pity for 
the inevitable drowning that must soon over- 
It is well not to anchor on the 
flats, at high tide, for a nap. You may find 
yourself high and dry for hours after you 
awake. 

To tack gracefully is most essential to pro- 
ficiency in navigation, and one goes through 
a series of most provoking failures before ac- 
quiring this accomplishment. To miss stays 
and have to seull round into the wind with 
canvas flapping and boom swinging furious- 
ly is highly mortifying, especially before com- 
pany. The beginner, however, will have to 
endure it many times before he finally learns 
to get the sails properly full, to put the helm 
down gradually, and to keep off judiciously 
when fairly around. To avoid collision, with 
the least possible deviation from one’s course, 
is still harder. At first I used to be disturbed 
by vessels that were miles away, and would 
run away in the most undignified manner 
from any thing near by, whether I had the 
right of way or no. Once I threw the an- 


You find the boom coming in- 


take me. 
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SKIPPER OF 


MARION, 


chor overboard without the cable 
fast to the boat. 
Such are some of the trials I went through 


before I felt entirely at ease in my boat. 


making 


Many days and more than one cruise were 
needed to accomplish this result. Boat sail- 
art that no amount of reading, 
theoretical instruction, or observation 
teach. 


ing is an 
can 
Every man must learn it for himself, 
by practice, in good weather and bad, by 
day and by night. Once acquired, it is the 
souree of healthful recreation and most ex- 
quisite pleasure. 

Now, gentle reader, if you are not weary 
of the preliminary disquisition, pray give 
me your company to the pleasantest cruis- 
ing-grounds in all America. Let the squad- 
rons of big yachts show their speed and prove 
their strength in waters of deeper blue: we 
will creep along the shores that entranced 
No inlet shall 
be too shallow for us, no harbor too narrow, 
no island too small to land upon. We will 
be joyous explorers by sea and shore. 

Turning the head of our yacht to the 


the Norsemen centuries ago. 


northeast from New Bedford Harbor, we bow] | 





merrily up the bay. 
That big black buoy 


see so far 
from shore marks the 


end of a reef streteh- 


you out 


ing out from West 
Island. Larger craft 
have to go outside. 
We will run over 
without a care. 


Look down and you 
will see the big rocks 
all about us. Yon- 
der, on our port bow, 
is a spindle, the sign 
of a lone rock, and 
beyond is Matta- 
poisett light-house, 
with the town. Do 
you not like these 
Indian names? The 
coast throngs with 
them, such as Catau- 
mut, Potomska, Co- 
hasset, Wamsutta, 
Acushnet, Agawam. 
Round about us you 
many skiffs at 
anchor, for 
tautog, sea bass, and 
We shall try 


for nobler game by- 


see 


fishing 
seup. 


and-by. 

You notice that the 
breeze is strengthen- 
ing. Itis the preva- 
lent air hereaboutsin 
summer, and almost 
always freshens in 
the afternoon. It 
from the ocean, and makes the 
climate of this region delightful in summer. 

That light-house ahead is on Bird Island, 
and stands guard at the entrance to the up- 
per bay. We are now near Marion Harbor, 
and will anchor off the point to fish a while. 
If you wish to catch tautog, let your sinker 
lie on the bottom, and don’t pull the line 
until the fish runs away with the hook. For 
scup keep your bait off bottom, and jerk 
lively at the bite. They do not afford much 
sport, but are delicious eating. Now that 
we have a mess, we will make a port at Ma- 
rion, Which lies at the head of the pictur- 
esque cove ahead. The inhabitants foolish- 
ly changed the name of their town from 
Sippican a few years ago. They are, nev- 
ertheless, a kind and hospitable people. We 
can get our fish cooked and find good beds 
at a farmer’s house for a trifle, or go to the 
Bay View House, a cottage-like hotel, which 
is fast becoming a summer resort for oppidans. 

You are badly sunburned and cramped 
by sitting so long in the boat, but you will 
soon get used to it. 

Dawn of the next day finds us creeping 


comes cool 

















slowly toward the 
mouth of the land- 
locked harbor, and 


past the exquisitely 
picturesque little isl- 
and which guards its 
mouth, with a light 
air from the north- 
east, which dies away 
and leaves be- 
calmed for a_ few 
hours. We improve 
this opportunity for 
The water 
is delightfully warm, 
and you may stay in 
like 
without chill or lan- 
gor. 

The 
west how 
lightly blows. It 
will last all day, so 
will run out into 
the bay and try our luck with the blue- 
fish. The fishermen about here use hand- 
lines and eel-skin “ drails,” as they call their 
get more fish, but 
of the fun of playing them. 
spoon-hook. To joint the rod, attach 
the reel, and have fifty yards of line out is 
Steering close to the 
wind, I easily regulate our speed, and await 
the sport with tiller in one hand and rod in 
the other. Suddenly down goes the point 
of the rod, and out flies the line. Ha! he’s 
hooked; he breaks water; a six-pounder at 
He tugs viciously; he runs deep; he 
leaps frantically into the air. It is worth a 
week’s journey just to play that fish. Slow- 
ly the winding reel draws him to the side. 
Beware of his last flurry near the boat. He 
gets a little line while I haul in the slack of 
the sheet, but at last is safely brought to 
gaff. Look out for his teeth: he bite 
like a mad dog. Hurrah! the 


us 


a swim. 


as long as you 


usual south- 


breeze 


we 


trolls. They have none 
I shall try my 


new 


the work of amoment. 


' 
least! 


can 
we are in 
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BOME FISH, 


middle of the school, and 
works bravely. 
friend ? yur 
left arm, and keep your thumb on the band 
to check the line. Now you have him hooked. 
Don’t give him any slack, nor be too eager 
to reel in. Take time, but make him feel 
the spring of the rod. See! there’s another 


the 
Will you try your luck, my 
Let the rod lie easily across ¥ 


new spoon 


one 


lirst. 


trying to get the spoon away from the 

They say about here that if 
fish jumps up and shakes his head at you, it 
that I 
certainly has a queer knack of getting rid 
of the When you hear your spoon 
jingle you may bid good-by to the fish. 

The epicure tells us to bleed and draw the 
blue-fish at once, and to cook and eat him as 
We accordingly 
land on Bird Island, where the cheery light- 


the blue- 


means he is not coming aboard. 1] 


e 


hook. 


soon thereafter as we can. 


keeper, always glad to see strangers, gives 
us a broil such as no city table can boast. 
The the m 


island is separated from iin- 
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LONG PIE 


land by a shallow strait, with a reef of rocks 
stretching almost I ran through 
there once in a gale of wind, with a line of 
breakers from shore to shore. I got into 
Marion Harbor, drenched and exhausted, 
with my boat half full of water, and have 
wondered ever since why I wasn’t dashed to 
pieces. It was fiercely exciting, and my life 
was insured, but I wouldn’t try it again. 

As the sun begins to sink we hoist sail for 
Great Hill, which looms up almost grandly 
five miles ahead. On a point at its foot 
stands the Marion House, a prominent build- 
ing, standing in bold relief against the hill. 
With broad piazzas on three sides, and long 
windows, all overlooking the water, the 
building serves as & landmark for all the 
adjacent waters. No better base of opera- 
tions can be chosen by those who wish to 
explore the upper bay. 

Before sunset we will climb Great Hill. 
Though not much to brag of as a hill, it 
looks down quite proudly on the flat coun- 
try hereabout. The view from the top is 
charming. Far to the eastward stretches 
the cape—Cape Cod—so dear to the heart of 
the Yankee, low and sandy, dotted with vil- 
lages. You can trace the windings of a 
score of inlets, each with its little elump of 
masts. Southeastward hes Falmouth, a fa- 
vorite trouting resort of Webster, who loved 
the cape best of all the earth, and was as 
happy as a boy when he could go on a trip 
like ours. That smoke at the northeast is 
from the foundry at Agawam. It is one of 
the oldest in the country, and cast guns for 
our forefathers in the Revolutionary war. 
But the sun has gone down, and so must we, 


across, 


R, MAR 
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| of trout diet as the trout itself. 
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You may, if you choose, pass the night at 
the hotel. I long to sleep in the open air 
again. It will bring to memory the happy 
army days of 1861-1865. I seud up the 
neighboring creek to a land-locked basin, 
anchor under the lee of a beautiful grove, 
and roll up in the faithful blankets that first 
did service in Virginia. The sighing of the 
wind through the trees, the gentle ripple of 
the tide, lull me. I take a last look at the 
stars, and sleep like a tired soldier once 
more— 
““Canopied by the blue sky, 

So cloudless, clear, and purely beautiful 

That God alone was to be seen in heaven.” 

In the morning we run up to Wareham, fa- 
mous for its oysters, a quiet town, but full 
of industry, and a heavy importer of coal. 
Here we will go ashore for a day, and I will 
take you to some fresh-water ponds in the 
neighborhood, where black bass and pick- 
erel abound. First we will visit the State 
fish-hatching establishment in Agawam. A 
drive of four miles brings us to a small, low, 
wooden building, in a wild nook, spanning 
a narrow brook. Therein we may watch 
the life of a trout from the time he leaves 
the egg till he is a foot long, and able to 
take care of himself. The young fry are 
kept in shallow porcelain boxes, arranged 
in descending rows, each box overflowing 
into another, a little below. As they grow 
the fish are transferred to protected pools 
and branches of the stream, the different 
sizes being kept apart, as nothing is so fond 
Under the 


| floor of the house is the basin for large fish. 


Take up a plank and give thém some min- 
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nows. They are tame as kittens, and leap at 
any thing you offer, be it your hand or your 
Mauy have little numbered silver tags 
fastened in their backs. 


nose. 
These are taken out 
every season and weighed, to measure their 
growth. Some of them have been to sea to 
exhibit their ornaments, and come back to 
the old home. 

From here we turn off into a by-road, 
not wide enough for two teams abreast, and 
make our way through the Plymouth woods, 
low stunted growths of oak and pine, very 
like the Virginia Wilderness, to a pond whose 
name we will not reveal. Is it not a gem? 
It is as nature made it. Not a sign of man’s 
presence offends the eye. How clear and 
pure the water is! how fresh and bright the 
foliage! Long before the Pilgrims landed it 
was asitis now. From yonder wooded bluff 
Massasoit has doubtless watched for game, 
and on this sandy beach the deer still slake 
their thirst at eve. 

Five years ago these waters were secretly 
stocked with black bass, which have thrived 
and increased prodigiously. The guide 
draws from a hiding-place in the bushes a 
light row-boat, and pulls slowly along the 
shore, while we get the tackle ready. Bend 
on two single gut leaders, one hook baited 
with a gaudy fly, the other with a live 
mummy-chog. There! what a rush that fel- 
low made! Did 
four feet, 

Gently; give him 
You have another on 


He’s fast to the minnow. 
you ever see a fish leap so high? 
at least, into the 
the butt. 


air. 
1c Look out! 
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the tly. 
water when he jumps. 


He pulls his comrade quite out of 
They often break 
water four times before they tire. What 
game beauties they are! Reel in steadily. 
Now I have them both in the landing-net. 
Both together do not weigh more than seven 
pounds. 

This powerful fish comes from the North- 
ern lakes, and is so greedy of fight as well 
as of food that the ferocious muskallonge and 
pike are unable to conquer him. Common 
pickerel keep out of his way, and no trout 
cau live in his neighborhood. 

We might spend a week in this region, 
whipping the streams for trout and paddling 
about the numerous ponds. To-night we 
will stay at a farm-house, and in the morn- 
ing drop down the channel to the bay again. 

On the left, as we glide out from Wareham 
River, is a high bluff, called Tempe’s Knob. 
Along the base is a favorite ground for blue- 
In the calm 
moonlight nights of summer here you will 
see dozens of row-boats, loaded with merry 
parties, awaking the echoes with music and 
laughter. 

Our next port is Cohasset Narrows. The 
bay here dwindles into a narrow and tortu- 
ous river up to the railroad crossing, and 
then spreads out into a broad sheet, called 
Buttermilk Bay. Then come Gibbs’s Nar- 
rows, and another shallow flat, which is the 
head of the bay. 

It is best to get in early. 
run in here after dark. 


fishing and sailing parties. 


I once tried to 
The weather was 


1 





SLASCONSET. 
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cloudy, with squalls from the southeast. At 
times the moon would shine out brightly, 
but for the most part the night was as dark 
as a pocket. I explored inlet after inlet in 
vain till after two o’clock, and then anchor- 
ed under the lee of a bank and turned in, but 
was awakened by a visitor from the shore, 
He 
was quite amused at the idea of my being 


who fancied I might be an oyster-thief. 


out on a pleasure excursion, and evidently 
thought me a lunatie after his theory about 
the oysters had been upset. 

From the wharf at Gibbs’s Narrows, and 
from the bridge at Cohasset, large numbers 
At the latter 
place enthusiastic anglers may be found from 
May to October. The tide runs between the 
piers like a mill-race. In the September gale 
of 1869 the solid stone piers were swept away, 
and the old bridge destroyed. The elevation 
of the roadway gives a fine chance to strike 
and play the fish. They are generally small, 
but an occasional twenty or thirty pounder 
zest A club from 


of striped bass are caught. 


gives to a whole season. 
Boston has a house near by. 
A mile 


village : 


are the 
As there 
10 structure in the vicinity bearing any 
resemblance monument, the name 
probably a corruption of the Indian Monu- 
met. A ship-canal from this point to Cape 
Cod Bay has been talked of these fifty years. 


to the southward 
nd river called Monument. 


away 


is 


to a 1S 


The United States government has agreed, 
it is said, to build a breakwater and pier at 
the northern outlet. State aid has been in- 
voked, and surveys been made, but there are 
no signs that the project will ever be real- 
ized. The canal would save coasters a voy- 
age around Cape Cod, and much danger in 
winter, but capital does not seem to have 
enough faith in the profits of the scheme to 
subscribe for the stock. 

During the war of 1812 a large part of the 
commerce between New York and Boston 


was carried on 
by small craft 
creeping down 
the to 


coast 


Sandwich, tran- 
their 
loads to Monument, and continuing the pas- 


shipping 


sage in the same tedious way along Long Isl- 
and Sound. 
on the way. 

We will now take advantage of the north- 
breeze and make a long stretch to 
Wood’s Hole, a strait between the main-land 
and Nashawn, taking care to reach it while 
the tide is flowing out, or we should not be 
able to the current. It runs so fast 
that the large channel buoys are almost sub- 
merged. We whisk by the ledge with alarm- 
ing speed, and passing by the harbor, shoot 
into a lovely in by bluffs 
crowned with tasteful summer-houses. Here 
we take leave of the continent for a while. 
As the wind is fair, let us run across to the 
camp ground on Martha’s Vineyard. What 
a wonderful collection of tiny houses strewn 
about helter-skelter, like toys forgotten by 
children! Poor and rich flock here from all 
parts of the country to get a day, a week, or 
a month of sea-air and bathing, according 
to the length of their purses. You may 
peer into tents that have done duty in the 
Army of the Potomac, and find the familiar 
contrivances of the old soldier brightly be- 
decked by the tasteful handiwork of his wife. 
You may gaze boldly into the open doors of 
the most aristocratic homes without giving 
offense. It is said that in the crowded sea- 
son as many as forty thousand people dwell 
in these cottages by the sea. 

I fear the best days of this watering-place 


are gone. 


Passengers were often weeks 


east 


stem 


basin, hedged 


Simplicity is fast disappearing. 
Tall, pretentious, and gaudy structures are 
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going up as dwellings and hotels that will 
ere long take away from the camp-meeting 
the great charms of lowliness and humility. 


If it should once become fashionable, its doom 
is sealed. 
We must not leave the Vineyard without 
a look at Edgarton, a quaint old fishing and 
whaling town. On a long pier that stretch- 
es out into the sea the fishermen bold and 
isses bright make their evening promenade, 
he proportion of about ten of the latter 
to one of the former. 


in t 


Let us now put our boat in charge of a 
wharfinger, and make a trip by steamer to 
Nantucket. It will take only a day. The 
town and harbor have a decrepit and decay- 
ing aspect. In former times lar 
came the bar, and here were the 
head-quarters of the whalers till New Bed- 
ford grew up. No visitor should neglect the 
drive to Siasconset, a miniature village of 
low one-story cottages in the southeastern 
corner of the island. Perched on a bluff that 
the broad Atlantic is constantly washing 
away, street after street has been swallowed 


ge ships 


in over 
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up by the sea. You may see a house with 
its back-yard half gone, another ov« } 
ing the cliff, and still another moving inland 
to a safer resting-place. 

At Sankaty Head, farther north, is a tall 
ight-house, and the huts of two hermits 
ancient mariners, tired of the world, 
ll fond of old ocean—waiting their sum 
go aloft.” TJ 


but 
sti 
mi 


noug 


mons to * h living near to- 
gether, they do not affiliate. Indeed, I am 
told that each one looks at the other a 
disreputable fellow and no genuine hermit, 
thus showing that seclusion and self-con 
templation do not always beget humi 
rhe one or for he 

dead—an Englishman, whose history 
unknown to the natives—a converted 
repentant pirate, some called him. 


as 


ity. 
is, rather was is since 
was 
and 
The oth 
er is a Nantucketer born, driven the 
busy marts of commerce and the vortex of 
society on the other side of the island by 
difference of opinion with his spouse, 
inspection of their huts shows a 
contrast. One neat 
small vegetable garden. 


from 


a 
An 
marked 
light, with a 
found the 


is 


and 


I 


on 


SSA\\\\\\\l\) 
Creer 


THE HERMIT OF QUIDNET. 
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GAY HEAD, MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 


wall an old eut from Harper’s Weekly, pic- | 
turing a skirmish in which your humble | 


The mention of this 
fact, and pointing out the most prominent 
figure as my own, excited some interest in 
the old reeluse ; but his talk was mainly of 
“fifty year agone.” The other is an old cu- 
riosity-shop, crammed with odds and ends 
of all sorts—a fit den for Quilp, within; | 
without, it is dingy and weather-beaten, and 
surrounded by trophies of whales’ vertebre 
hung up on poles. The southern coast of | 
Nantucket makes many wrecks in the course 
of the year, and a melancholy sight, at the 


servant was wounded. 


rear of the town, 

is the stranger's 

grave-yard, only 

too fall of un- 

known sailors, found 
drowned. 

We must not fail to read 
the History of Nantucket, written 
by a Quaker named Macy. The 

Quakers, being in great majority, de- 
clared the island independent and neutral 
during the Revolution, and were heartily 
cursed by the Continentals for cowardice 
and trading with the enemy. A British 
boat’s crew, however, having helped them- 
selves too freely to provisions without pay- 
ing, were served with a copy of resolutions 
of a town meeting, to the effect that the 
Friends would, in all love, lay hands upon 
them and thrust them forth, if these depre- 
dations were not stopped. 

I also read somewhere that in the war 
of 1812 the famous Yankee privateer Prince 
of Neuchatel fought several. British men-of- 
war off the south coast, and that the inhab- 
itants all fled from that part of the island, 
in horror at the shedding of blood, and the 
ruthless deeds of men of wrath, putting 
their fingers to their ears to keep out the 
angry sound of the cannon. An old lady, 
however, who was present at the action, as- 
sures me that the latter statement is utter- 
ly incorrect, and that the shore was crowded 
with people, who watched the combat to the 








end complacently, and rejoiced at the final 
escape of the bold privateer. 

During the rebellion Nantucket furnished 
hundreds of men to the army and navy, who 
did their duty nobly, and the island is now 
truly loyal. 

The Isles of Shoais, off the coast of New 
Hampshire, are now the only portion of our 
territory in open secession. 

From Edgarton we start in time to catch 
the tide on its westward flow through the 
Sound. A host of coasting schooners, and 
mayhap a large yacht or two, bear us com- 
pany. The breeze is just light enough for 
our little boat, and we make good time past 
Nashawn, whose well-wooded hills bid fair 
to show us, before many years, a picture of 
the Elizabeth Islands as they first appeared 
to the Scandinavian explorer, green with 
lofty trees to the water’s edge. 

On barren Pasqui, yonder, is a club-house, 
where, weary of the city’s din, many a New 
Yorker revels in idleness, salt air, and bass- 
fishing. 

The tide is turning, so we will pass through 
Quick’s Hole, and make a harbor for the 
night on the north side of Nashawenna. This 
island, of soft Indian name, is a great sheep 
pasture, and is fast regaining the forests so 
improvidently cut down by the first settlers. 
In an old farm-house of the last century we 
find the hospitable owner’s son deep in ag- 
ricultural lore, but ready to give us a shot 
at the birds, a pull at the fish, or accompany 
us on a tramp over the hills. 
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From the highest summit we get a view 
of Gay Head, the western point of the Vine- 
yard, gay indeed with many brilliant col- 
ors in the light of the setting sun, the 
mighty Atlantic, now calmly slumbering, 
all Buzzard’s Bay sapphire blue, and the 
extreme islands of this chain, sandy Cutty- 
hunk and Piniquese. 

On a lower ridge, amidst the tall grass, 
we discover a group of mounds, with head- 
stones so weather-worn that “ sacred to the 
memory of” men who died a hundred years 
before we were born can scarcely be de- 
ciphered. All these islands were thickly 
peopled in the seventeenth century, and 
the township of Goswold was of no small 
importance; bat now Cuttyhunk is per- 
haps the only one that can boast of any na- 
tives. 

How delightful is the night’s rest in this 
ancient homestead! The wind whistles cool 
and shrill about the eaves; a wood fire 
gives a welcome glow; drowsiness creeps 
on apace. By the going down of the sun 
and the rising up of the same our sonorous 
slumbers are measured. 

This morning we will try our luck for 
striped bass. This is the best ground for 
them in the country, but it was never my 
luck to catch a big one, so I can not tell you 
how it feels. Small ones behave very like 
a blue-fish. It must be the best of sport to 
play a sixty-pounder for an hour or so, as 
the gentlemen of the neighboring clubs fre- 
quently do, with line and hook and rod that 


BLUF-FISIIING, 











you know he can break at any moment but 
for your skill and patience. 

But the heaviest fish ever taken with rod 
and reel, I fancy, is the shark. A noted fish- 
erman of the other side of the bay accom- 
plishes this feat by using a wire leader and 
strong hook, with plenty of menhaden bait. 
The shark having gobbled the savory mor- 
sel in shoal water, is stealthily approached 
and pierced with a lance. As he does not 
run far, and is easily allured by more food, | 
the process is repeated till he dies. He isa 
sluggish fish, and never meddles with man- 
kind in these waters; but his death always 
gives pleasure to the sailor, especially if the 
latter has seen his voracious brother of the | 
tropical seas. It is no small exploit to cap- | 
ture him with such slender tackle. Who 
knows but we shall kill whales by trolling | 
a squid from the mast-head, with a dummy 
engine to turn the reel and a small howitzer 
to drive the lance? The steam-whalers of | 
the Arctic Ocean do almost as much already. | 

Our course is now for the main-land again. | 
We might go westward to Seconnet River, 
and spend a week in Narraganset Bay, but 
Newport, Fall River, or Providence is a bet- | 
ter base of operations for that cruise. We 
will run into Westport, a perfect gem of a| 


harbor for small craft. The narrow en-| 
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| shadows fall? 
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NEW BEDFORD, 

trance is guarded by a high rock, and flank- 
ed by Horse Neck Beach, hard and wide, a 
favorite resort for driving and picnies for all 
the dwellers hereabout. A neat hotel and 
cottages show the popularity of the spot in 
summer. Last year the members of a Sun- 
day-school from a town near by camped out 
here on a Monday, intending to bait the 
stand at the foot of the rock for a week be- 
fore casting aline. Alas! on Sunday morn- 
ing an irreverent fisherman from New Bed- 
ford, counting on their scruples on the sa- 
cred day, took possession of the ground in a 
boat, and drew out an enormous load of 
In vain the party expostu- 
lated and implored. The arm of the law 
did not reach so far, and they dared offer no 
violence. 

But while we are listening to this story, 
what is that portentous sound, growing 
more and more distinct and piercing as the 
The birds of prey, fiercest 
of their kind, the great American mosqui- 
toes, are upon us, avenging the fish, their 
brothers of watery cradle. O for a few lines 
of Homer to describe the rush of wings, the 
shrill cries, the heavy swoop of tireless 
squadrons to the charge! 


“S'ode a destro uno squillo di tromba, 
A sinistro risponde uno squillo.... 
Ecco appare un drappello schierato ; 
Ecco un altro....” 














The plain English—* Confound it, we must 
get out from here!”—is, however, best. “ In 
killick!” “Up with the mainsail!” “ Pull 
with a will!” and we eagerly shoot out into 
the dark, the deep, the much-resounding— 
ah! best of all, the mosquitoless, sea. 

Good reader, why have I till now omitted 
to mention this direful part of the story? 
Why did I put you to bed comfortably in 
farm-houses and sleep out alone by myself? 
Why have Lartfully provided you with pleas- 
ant weather, fair winds, and good meals on 
shore hitherto? It was for fear you might 
be discouraged by foul weather or coarse 
fare, and give up a cruise that was delight- 
ing you. But now—there’s no help for it 
— you must rough it a little. Besides, as 
you seemed to enjoy each step forward so 
much, I wish you to be equally glad to get 
home again. So we will spend the night 
awake, under short sail, groping about in 
the dark. The fog shall dim the friendly 
lights and hide the line of coast. <A drizzly 
rain from the east shall wet us to the skin 
and chill us to the marrow. We shall peer 
into the gloom in vain, seeking for our bear- 
ings, anxiously looking out for breakers. We 
shall sound with the oar, and tind no bottom. 
The next instant we shall bump on a rock, 
and dismally congratulate ourselves we are 
not wrecked. With every nerve tense and 
our hearts in our mouths, we shall pass the 
weary hours till dawn. 

And now that morning has come, the fog 
has lifted, and the sun come out, as a balmy 
breeze wafts us up New Bedford Harbor again, 
even while we hungrily munch our hard-tack 
and tear our stringy beef, washing them down 
with stale water, confess that all is fun, the 
hard as well as the easy part of our adven- 
ture. Own up that last night’s fatigue and 
danger and sleeplessness have given a zest 
to our trip that you would not have missed 
if you could. 

Finally, as you step, sun-browned and 
hardy, from the little boat that has carried 
us so far and so safely, into the hot wilting 
air of the city, pray tell me, will you try it 
again next year? 

“T never was on the dull, tame shore 
But I loved the great sea more and more.” 


A cruise such as I have tried to picture is 
not always to be expected; nor should it be 
attempted without a fair knowledge of boat- 
sailing and a very accurate knowledge of 
the coast. It is, in fact, a résumé of a num- 
ber of trips I have made in the months of 
July and August. But it is as feasible as 
delightful to all who will take proper pre- 
cautions, and in midsummer need take no 
longer than a week or ten days. 

The cost need be no greater than that of 
board at ordinary, unfashionable watering- 
places. Stout boats, of sufficient size for 
two men, may be hired for five or ten dollars 
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a week. Good food and comfortable shelter 
are easily found for as much more, and there 
is little need of greater expense, except for 
luxuries. 

From the above scale of prices to that of 
the highest class of yachts are many steps, 
yet itis probable that the greatest enjoyment 
is to be found in the two extremes. In the 
one there are magnificent appointments, lux- 
urious tables, gay company, and elegant dis- 
play. In the other are healthful exercise, 
wholesome fare, silent contemplation, and 
hardy adventure. In the first are ease for 
the body and excitement for the mind. In 
the second, labor for the muscles and food 
for thought are ever present. In both, the 
highest degrees of pleasure and instruction 
may be attained. 

All forms of yachting, from the proudest 
to the humblest, soften the hardest hearts, 
and give rise in the soul of the true lover of 
nature to feelings of gratitude and devout 
worship toward the Giver of all mercies. 


THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS IN 
AMERICA. 
rewire RAWDON HASTINGS, better 
known in our Revolutionary history as 
Lord Rawdon, was a son of the Earl of 
Moira. Born in England and educated at 
Oxford, he became, in his later years, a dis- 
tinguished subject of the British realm, 
whom the government was pleased to hon- 
or with important offices and additional 
titles. 

Young Hastings entered the royal army 
at the age of seventeen years as an ensign 
in the Sixty-third regiment of foot-soldiers. 
In the year 1773, when the fires of our Rev- 
olutionary war were rapidly kindling, he 
accompanied that regiment to America, and 
was stationed a while in Castle William, 
which guarded the entrance to Boston Har- 
bor. He entered the city of Boston under 
the command of General Gage, when that 
officer was there in 1774, charged with the 
grave duty of closing the port of that offend- 
ing city to commerce of every kind, by or- 
ders of the British ministry. 

Boston was then an offending city because 
its inhabitants, led by pastors and patriots, 
acted in consonance with their convictions 
that rebellion against tyranny was obedi- 
ence to God. It was specially an offending 
city because its port had been made an enor- 
mous tea-pot a few months before, when its 
patriotic citizens, in the disguise of Mohawk 
Indians, cast cargoes of tea, taken from Brit- 
ish merchant vessels, into its waters, and so 
committed what was deemed to be an overt 
act of rebellion. That act greatly incensed 
the king and his counselors. The ministe- 
rial members of Parliament evoked the most 
terrible roar of the British lion, and one of 
them raised the factious cry of the old Ro- 
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man orators, “ Delenda est Carthago”—Car- 
thage must be destroyed—and applied it 


significantly to Boston. Gage was sent to 


uct upon the spirit of that cry, and young | 
Hastings, then nearly twenty years of age, | 


was one of his most efficient subalterns in 
the work. 

From that time until near the close of our 
old war for independence, Lord Rawdon held 
rank among the most active and skillful of 
the British officers in America. He appears 
to have been a young man of much observa- 
tion, and zealous in the garnering of precious 
facts in his experience while he was in this 
country. He seems to have obtained from 
some of the accomplished engineers of the 
British army a series of sketches, in water- 
color, of many of the scenes and events in 
his experience here. A considerable number 
of these sketches have been preserved until 
the present time, and in consequence of the 
unthriftiness of Lord Rawdon’s grandson and 
titular suecessor, the late Marquis of Hast- 
ings, they found their way, some of them into 
the hands of private purchasers, and others 
into the publie auction-rooms of London. 

Some of these sketches are in the posses- 
sion of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, of the 
city of New York, for whom a part of them 
were purchased at the sale of the personal 
effects of the late Marquis of Hastings a few 
years ago, and others at subsequent sales. 
They were made by different artists, but ev- 
idently at about the same period (1775, 
1776), and on the same kind of drawing- 
paper, for the texture of the materials of all 
is the same, and each sheet bears the same 
water-marks. The faithfulness of the draw- 
ings has been verified by various tests, and 
they may be accepted as correct representa- 
tions of the scenes delineated. They now 
have a secure resting-place in Dr. Emmet’s 


rare collection of drawings, engravings, 
maps, and autographs which illustrate 
American history and biography. It is un- 


doubtedly the most complete collection of 
kind in the world; and Dr. Emmet 
one of the most generous and liberal of the 
few Americans who indulge in the costly 
but delightful and useful pastime of gath- 
ering up for preservation such precious 
grains of the fine gold of our history, which 
might otherwise be forever lost. To the 
kindness of Dr. Emmet we are indebted for 
the privilege of engraving from the sketches 
gathered by Lord Rawdon the illustrations 
which accompany this paper—a paper de- 
signed to define their relations to our past 
history. 

Before proceeding with our task, let us 
look at a brief sketch of Lord Rawdon’s 
career. 

After serving gallantly as a captain in 
the Fifth regiment in the battle of Bunker 
Hill, and with Lord Cornwallis in New York 
and New Jersey, he was promoted to the of- 


its is 
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| fice of adjutant-general of the British forces 
|in North America in 1778, with the commis- 
|sion of lieutenant-colonel. He was then 
only twenty-four years of age. His good 
conduct at the battle of Monmouth, in June 





| of that year, under Sir Henry Clinton, pro- 


cured for him the command of a corps in 
South Carolina, with the commission of a 
brigadier-general, when he was succeeded 


jin the office of adjutant-general by Major 


André, After much arduous service in the 
South his health became so impaired by the 
malaria of the swamps that he was com- 
pelled to depart for England before the close 
of the war. While on his voyage he was 
captured by a French cruiser, but was not 
long detained. Soon after his release he re- 
ceived special marks of the favor of his king. 
He was commissioned a major-general, and 
was created Baron Rawdon, with other titles 
of distinction. In 1793 he succeeded his 
father as Earl of Moira, and the following 
year he commanded ten thousand troops 
sent to relieve the Duke of York in Flanders. 
After a few years of honorable military and 
civil service at home, he was appointed Goy- 
ernor-General-of India in 1812, in which of- 
fice he remained until 1822, when he became 
Governor of Malta. While he was absent 
in India, in 1816, he was created Viscount 
Loudon, Earl of Rawdon, and Marquis of 
Hastings. At the age of seventy-two years, 
in November, 1826, he died near Naples. 

In the first picture of the series here given, 
entitled “ Boston, seen between Castle Will- 
iam and Governor’s Island, distant four 
Miles,” the “castle,” where Lord Rawdon first 
landed, is the most prominent object in point 
of importance and antiquity. It is seen 
upon a bold island (containing about eight 
acres of land) on the left of the picture. Be- 
tween it and the ship is seen Boston Neck, 
in the direction of Roxbury. To the right 
of the ship, at the middle of the picture, is 
seen the town of Boston, containing, at the 
time this sketch was made, about four thou- 
sand houses and twenty thonsand inhabit- 
ants. Beacon Hill and its flag-staff is above 
all. Further toward the right isseen Charles- 
town. Just behind the point of Noddle’s 
Island, and more in the foreground, is delin- 
eated Governor's Island, upon which, accord- 
ing to the chroniclers, the first apple-trees 
that grew in the Massachusetts colony were 
planted by Governor Winthrop. It was 
called Governor’s Island because it was a 
demesne for the use of the Chief Magistrate. 

Castle William stood upon Castle Island, 
which derived its name from the fortifica- 
tion built upon it in the reign of King Will- 
liam the Third of England, at the close of 
the seventeenth century, by Colonel Romer, 
a famous engineer. He demolished all the 
old works that had been constructed there, 
and reared an entirely new structure, which 
was named Castle William in honor of the 
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king. Before that time the fortifications 
were irregular works, first begun under the 
auspices of Governor Dudley, in the year 
1634. They were partially dismantled and 
demolished nine years later. They were re- 
paired the next year (1644), for England was 
then heaving with the throes of civil war, 
ind it was unknown what attitude the Bos- 
tonians might be compelled to take in con- 
sequence of those convulsions. Built chief- 
ly of wood, with brick and stone, the fort 
stood for thirty years guarding the entrance 
to Boston Harbor, when, in 1674, it was de- 
stroyed by fire. It lay partially in ruins un- 
til 1689, when it was taken by the people 
from Governor Andross when they heard of 
the expulsion of his master, James the Sec- 
ond, from the British throne. This was fol- 
lowed by the erection of Castle William, 
which name it retained until 1799, when 
John Adams, then President of the republic, 
on the occasion of his visit to the fortress, 
changed its name to Fort Independence. It 
is now one of the finest of the older forts 
belonging to our government. 

Castle William and Boston Harbor have 
been theatres conjointly of some memora- 
ble events. The first of these in point of 
time was the deprivation of the castle of 
its national colors at the very beginning of 
ts infancy as a mere redoubt. That stern, 
conscientious, and extremely pious bigot, 
Governor Endicott, whose hatred of Roman 
Catholics made the figure of the cross ap- 
pear to his vision an emblem of antichrist, 
actually cut out the red cross from the Brit- 
sh flag, in charge of Ensign Richard Daven- 
port, in Salem, because it had been original- 
y “given to the King of England by the 
Pope.” The fort flag was also taken down 
ecause it had the cross upon it, and that 
suardian of the harbor was left without a 
token of itsreal character. A standing order 
for all vessels passing the guns of the fort 
to salute it with their flags was disregard- 
d, for their masters saw no emblems of au- 
hority there, and the commander of the fort 
got into serious trouble by attempting to 
nforce the order. Officers of vessels, who 
treated the shorn fortification with con- 
tempt, boldly declared that the people were 
rebels and traitors, because they had dis- 
carded the king’s colors. 

The business assumed a serious aspect. 
Governor Vane called ship-masters before 
him, who frankly told him that if questioned 
on their return to England, their simple 
narrative of facts might cause the colonists 
a great deal of trouble. There was perplex- 
ity and alarm, and two of the ship-masters, 
o relieve the people, offered to present them 
with a set of perfect colors. But so fearful 
were they that they might tolerate a sym- 
bol of idolatry that they would not accept 
them until they could consult the Rev. Mr. 
Cotton, of Boston, in regard to the matter. 
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BURNING OF CHARLESTOWN, 
It was finally concluded, in view of possible | the growing town forever. But Thomas 


trouble, that while the cross in the ensign | 
was idolatrous, and therefore ought not to 
be there, as the fort belonged to the king, 
and was maintained in his name, his colors 
might be used there. They were restored. 

When events in the Anglo-American colo- 
nies were tending toward revolution, a lit- 
tle more than a hundred years ago, Castle 
William was astrong fortress, mounting one 
hundred and twenty guns, and garrisoned 
by a company of British artillery-men. 

When public indignation waxed hot 
against the proceedings of the Commission- 
ers of Customs, who came to enforce the rev- | 
enue laws, it was made a refuge for those 
government officers. To that refuge they 
fled in June, 1767, before the wrath of a Bos- 
ton populace. When, in September, 1768, 
troops came into the harbor with a British 
fleet from Halifax for the purpose of en- | 
forcing the impost laws, the people resolved 
not to allow them to land. They told them | 
there was room enough in Castle William. | 
The royal governor ordered the troops to 
disembark. The guns of the war-ships pro- | 
tected the movement; and ona bright Sun- 
day morning, while the people were in their 
places of public worship, the soldiers march- | 
ed through the streets of the New England | 
capital with drums beating and flags flying. 
The inhabitants were compelled to submit | 
to this violation of their quiet Sabbath, 
their religious feelings, and their rights as 
free citizens. From that time there was 
continual enmity between the citizens and 
the soldiers, which culminated in a mob and 
a massacre in March, 1770. 

Until a few years before this sketch was | 
made, Beacon Hill, one of the three which 
gave to the peninsula the name of Tri- 
mountain, or Tremont (seen in the middle 
of the picture, and looming above Boston), 
had retained its original height and form, 
for the Bostonians had determined to pre- | 
serve it as a natural object in the midst of | 


Hodson, an inveterate gravel-digger, who 
owned a part of the northern slope of Bea 
con Hill, untouched by a love of nature, 
foiled their designs by making broad exea 
vations which threatened the demolition of 
the eminence. He would neither listen to 
remonstrances nor sell his land. Legisla 
tive interference was called for, but in vain 
Hodson plied his shovel more vigorously as 
public indignation increased, until he so 


| scarred the hill that the Boston people lost 


interest in it, and finally consented to have 
its summit dug down and cast into the 
It dwindled to its 
present height, with its crown of houses, 
streets, and the State Capitol. 

The second picture in the series here no- 
ticed is entitled “ Burning of Charlestown, 
near Boston, New England.” 

This was an incident in the Battle of 
Bunker Hill—an erroneous name for the 
focus of that conflict, for the American re- 
doubt was on Breed’s Hill, and nearer Bos- 
ton, and the British fought on the slopes of 
the latter eminence. But the event has its 
title in history consecrated by long and com- 
mon usage, and it will be forever known as 
the “ Battle of Bunker Hill.” It was fought 
on the 17th of June, 1775, almost exactly 
ninety-eight years ago. 

The closing of the port of Boston in June, 
1774, awakened for the suffering town the 
warmest sympathies of the Anglo-American 
colonies. Expressions of that sympathy and 
substantial aid were given by the various 
provinces. The people of Marblehead and 
Salem offered the free use of their wharves 
to the Boston merchants. Articles of food 
of almost every kind were sent to the doom- 
ed city; and the corporate authorities of 
London pointedly rebuked those cruel op- 
pressions by the government by sending the 
sum of $100,000 for the relief of the suffering 
poor of Boston. 

Gage was warned that a relaxation of 


neighboring waters. 











armed resistance 
be the resulting alternative ; but, 
bound by his instructions, he used force in- 
stead of conciliation for the maintenance of 
public order. Finaily, when he stationed a 
strong military guard upon Boston Neck, 
under a false pretense, and so cut off free in- 
tercourve between the city and country, the 
ightning of rebellion, which had for years 
heen curbed within the hearts of the peo- 
ple, leaped forth in manifestations which 
alarmed the royal servants in Massachu- 
startled into reflections 
the hirelings of the crown elsewhere on the 
continent. The people of that province be- 
gan to arm themselves and practice mili- 
tary tactics daily. 


made, or 


vigor must be 


would 


setts, and serious 


The organization known 
as ‘‘ Minute-Men” was formed; and the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, in session at Salem, 
sent forth a proposition for a general Con- 
tinental Congress to assemble in Philadel- 
phia in the ensuing September. The procla- 
mations of General Gage, condemnatory of 
these rebellious movements, were not only 
unheeded, but ridiculed in squibs and epi- 
One of these, now before me, begins : 


* Tom Gage’s Proclamation, 
Or blustering Denunciation 
(Replete with Defamation), 
Threatening Devastation 
And speedy Jugulation 
Of the New England Nation, 
Who shall his pious ways shun.” 


It closed with, 


‘Thus graciously the war I wage, 
As witnesseth my hand— 
“Tom Gage. 
‘By command of Mother Carey, 
Tuomas Fiucker, Secretary.” 


Mr. Flucker was the father of the beauti- 
ful and accomplished Lucy, who became the 
wife of General Henry Knox, then a young 
bookseller in Boston. 

The Continental Congress met at the be- 
ginning of the autumn, and took a decided 
attitude of opposition to the conduct of the 
government toward the colonies. During 
the following winter the people prepared 
for war; and when, in the spring of 1775, 
Gage sent out troops to seize ammunition 
and stores which the patriots had collected 
a few miles from Boston, the people flew to 
arms, and the skirmishes at Lexington and 
Concord occurred. The news of the blood- 
shed there aroused the continent. New 
York was in a blaze of excitement; and 
from the Virginia Convention at Richmond 
went forth the impassioned and significant 
ery from Patrick Henry, “Give me liberty, 
or give me death!” The British troops had 
been driven back to Boston in a pell-mell 
scamper for life by the yeomanry of the 
neighborhood, and the Americans had learn- 
ed the important lesson that the soldiers of 
Great Britain were not absolutely invincible. 

The events of that memorable 19th of April 
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closed the first act in the drama of the strug- 
gle for independence. 


The plot now rapid- 
ly developed. 


Fresh troops soon arrived in 
Boston from England and Ireland, with such 
experienced leaders as Generals Sir Henry 
Clinton, Sir John Burgoyne, and William 
Howe, and to ten 
They prepared to crush the 
rebellion, and it was declared that the fires 
of the insurrection should be stamped out 
in the space of six weeks. 


increased 
thousand men. 


Gage’s force 


Young ofticers 
brought fishing-tackle, to indulge in angling 
in the waters of subdued America, while oth- 
ers came with the intention of settling here 
on the confiscated lands of the rebels. 

But there was another party to the ar- 
rangement. It consisted of several thou- 
sand provincial troops, gathered from the 
hills and valleys of New England, who 
formed an irregular curved line of invest- 
ment, extending from Roxbury to Cam- 
bridge. Their captain-general was Artemas 
Ward; their lieutenant- general was John 
Thomas, and their engineer-in-chief was 
Richard Gridley. All New England 
there represented; and such veterans 
Putnam, Stark, Pomeroy, and Prescott, who 
had been educated in the French and Indian 
war, with Ward and Gridley, were there to 
lead the eager yeomanry. A Committee of 
Safety wielded the civil power, and there 
was perfect concord of sentiment in the 
council and in the field. When, at the mid- 
dle of June, it was ascertained that General 
Gage had fixed upon the night of the 18th 
of that month to take possession of and for- 
tify Bunker Hill and Dorchester Heights, 
the patriot army numbered about twenty 
thousand men. 


was 


as 


To prevent the execution of Gage’s design 
was now the business of the Americans. A 
portion of three regiments and a fatigue par- 
ty of two hundred Connecticut troops, with 
intrenching tools, paraded in the camp at 
Cambridge at six o’clock in the evening of 
the 16th of June. They were furnished for 
a campaign of twenty-four hours. Gridley’s 
company of artillery joined them. The Con- 
necticut troops were placed under the com- 
mand of Captain Knowlton, of Putnam’s 
regiment, who was killed in the battle on 
Harlem Plains the next year. President 
Langdon, of Harvard College, commended 
the party to the protection of the Almighty 
in an impressive prayer, and at nine o’clock 
the whole force, led by Colonel Prescott, 
marched in to Charlestown Neck, 
where the troops were first apprised of the 
object of their expedition. It was to pos- 
sess and fortify Bunker Hill. There they 
were joined by General Putnam and one o1 
two other officers. Strict silence was en 
joined. A council of officers determined to 
fortify Breed’s Hill—less in height, but near- 
er Boston than Bunker—instead of the lat- 
ter. To that elevation, about sixty feet 


silence 














above tide 


-water, they went, and during the 
warm starry night, while the voices from 
British sentinels on ships, and at the foot 
ot Copp’s Hill, in Boston, were proclaiming 
* All’s well!” they worked vigorously. 

At the dawn a formidable redoubt, eight 
rods square, loomed up near the green sum- 
mit of Breed’s Hill, at the spot where the 
stately Bunker Hill Monument now stands. 
It appeared to the wondering gaze of the 
British officers in the dim morning twilight 
The history of Brit- 
ish engineering furnished no parallel, and 
the testimony of British eyes was doubted. 

A sentinel on board the Lively first saw 
the apparition. The captain put springs 
upon his cable, and opened a cannonade 
upon the redoubt, without doing it any in- 
jury. His guns awoke the sleepers in Bos- 
ton, and at sunrise Beacon Hill, Copp’s Hill, 
and the roofs of houses swarmed with the 
startled The men in the re- 
doubt, sheltered by its ramparts, continued 
the task of strengthening the work, until 
called to lay aside the pick and shovel and 
take up the gun and knapsack. The firing 
had ceased for a short time, but was soon re- 
newed, not only by the shipping, but from 
a battery of six guns upon Copp’s Hill, in the 
city. 

All was now bustle and excitement in Bos- 


ton. 


like a work of magic. 


inhabitants. 


loped through the streets, artillery trains 
rumbled over the pavements, and regulars 
and Tories were marching and counter- 
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marching. A panic seized the loyalists in 
the presence of impending danger, and many 
were converted into professed patriots. 
Observing the movements of the British, 
Prescott, at ten o’clock, sent to Cambridge 
for reinforcements, when Ward forwarded 
the remainder of Stark’s regiment and the 
whole of Reed’s, all from New Hampshire. 
At noon the men in the redoubt ceased work, 
and sent their intrenching tools to Bunker 
Hill, where, under the direction of Putnam, 
a breastwork was thrown up. 

Meanwhile between two and three thou- 

| sand picked men from the British army em- 
barked in barges at Boston and landed on 
Morton's Point, beyond the eastern foot of 
Breed’s Hill. They were commanded by 
Generals Howe and Pigot, and were covered 
by the guns of the Falcon, which lay in the 
Mystic River. The news of this movement 
had reached Cambridge, and produced great 
commotion there. The drums beat to arms, 
and the bells rang out an alarm. The re- 
mainder of the Massachusetts forces were 
ordered to Charlestown, and thither Put- 

nam conducted those of Connecticut. 

It was now two o’clock in the afternoon. 
Howe had been reinforced, and was at the 
| head of about four thousand men. There 
}was the deepest anxiety on Breed’s Hill. 
The patriots there, hungry and thirsty, had 
watched the whole martial display prepared 
for their destruction. They had not been 
largely reinforced, and were half despond- 
ing, when Dr. Joseph Warren and General 
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Pomeroy, covered with dust, arrived at the 
redoubt. They were greeted by loud huz- 
The former was the President of the 
Massachusetts Provincial Congress, then sit- 
ting at Watertown. 


Zas. 


He had been commis- 
sioned a major-general four days before. 
When he heard of the landing of the Brit- 
ish he left his seat, and, though suttering 
from sickness, hastened forward to confront 
the enemy in arms. Prescott offered to give 
up the command to him, as his superior in 
rank, when Warren said, “ [am come to fight 
as a volunteer, and feel honored in being al- 
lowed to serve under so brave an officer.” 
At the moment when Warren entered the 
redoubt, Howe began his advance, marching 
around the eastern slopes of Breed’s Hill and 
along the Mystic River, to flank and gain the 
rear of the Americans. Already, anticipating 
this movement, the artillery-men in the re- 
doubt, with two field-pieces, and Captain 
Knowlton with the Connecticut troops, had 
taken a near Bunker Hill, and 
formed a breastwork seven hundred feet in 
length. Knowlton built another a little in 
front of a strong stone and rail fence, and 
between the two was planted a quantity of 
new-mown grass. 


position 


This formed a 
protection to the Americans. 


valuable 


It was now three o’clock in the afternoon. 
The American artillery companies were be- 
tween the breastwork at the east of the re- 
doubt and the rail-fence on the eastern side 
of the hill; and the Connecticut and New 
Hampshire troops were at a rail-fence on the 
western side of the redoubt. Others were 
close by Charlestown, at the foot of the 
southwestern side of Breed’s Hill. Warren 
took post with Prescott within the redoubt, 
where the original builders of that work were 
put on the defensive. 

Howe was checked in his flank movement, 
and compelled to make a direct attack upon 
the American works. Before doing so he 
ordered the guns on Copp’s Hill and the 
ships ia the river to pour a storm of round 
shot upon the redoubt. At the same moment 
a furious cannonade was opened upon the 
right wing of the American army at Rox- 
bury, to prevent reinforcements being sent 
to Charlestown by General Thomas. 

Under cover of these discharges of artil- 
lery, the British army moved up the slopes 
of Breed’s Hill in two divisions, General 
Howe with the right wing, and General 
Pigot with the left. The former was to 
penetrate the American lines at the rail- 
fence; the latter was to storm the redoubt. 
Owing to a blunder in furnishing the artil- 
lery, small-arms and bayonets became the 
only weapons of the British soldiery, who 
toiled silently up the hill, in the bright sun 
of a hot June day, burdened with heavy 
knapsacks. More silent were the inmates 
of the redoubt. To the outside observer 
there was no sign of life; but within those 


breastworks, and in reserve behind the hills, 
were fifteen hundred resolute men, ready at 
a given signal to fall upon the invaders. 
“When you can see the whites of their eyes, 
then aim at their waistbands and fire: be 
sure to pick off the commanders, who may 
be known by their handsome coats,” 
Prescott’s orders. 


were 


When they were within gunshot of the 
apparently deserted works, the British com- 
menced a random firing. Prescott could 
scarcely keep his men from responding in 
kind. At length the assailants reached the 
prescribed distance, when Prescott, waving 
his sword over his head, shouted, “ Fire!” 
Terrible was the effect of the first volley. 
Whole platoons of the British regulars were 
laid upon the earth like mown grass. Other 
deadly volleys followed, and the assailants 
broke and fled toward their The 
Fifth regiment, in which the young Lord 
Rawdon was serving as captain, was terri- 
bly cut up in this and the succeeding at- 
tacks. 


boats. 


Howe quickly rallied his troops. Putnam 
rode to Bunker Hill reinforce 
ments. Others were sent from Cambridge. 
Many of the latter had reached Charlestown 
Neck, but were kept from crossing it by the 
severe enfilading fire of the Glasgow (a ship 
which brought troops to Boston in 1768), and 
gondolas in the Charles River, the latter near 
a causeway. But few additional troops had 
been brought to Breed’s Hill when the second 
attack was made. 


to urge on 


Four hundred marines from 
reinforced the British troops. Their artil- 
lery was now better furnished. In the same 
order as at first they moved up toward the 
redoubt over the slain bodies of scores of 
their fellow-soldiers, led by General Howe 
in person. 


Boston 


had 


Their artillery opened a galling 
fire upon the troops at the rail-fences. Mean- 
while Howe led his column directly toward 
the redoubt. As before, the Americans re- 
served their fire until the invaders were 
within the prescribed distance, when they 
poured forth their leaden hail with such 
terrible effect that 
and men were slain. 


whole ranks of officers 


Meanwhile a careass and some hot shot 
hurled from Copp’s Hill had set 
Charlestown. 


fire to 
The houses, built chietly of 
wood, were soon in flames, to the number 
of about two hundred.  Breed’s 


Hill was 
shrouded in dense smoke, and 


under its 


thick veil Howe hoped to rush up unseen 
and storm the redoubt. 
the first that had been felt that day, came 
from the west, and rolled the smoke away 
seaward, exposing to the full view of the 
Americans the advancing column of the 


But a gentle breeze, 


British. Their line recoiled before the vol- 
leys from the redoubt. At one time General 
Howe was left alone, all of his aids having 
perished in the fight. His troops broke and 








BUNKER HILL 


fled at several points, and retreated in dis- 
order to the shore. 

Sir Henry Clinton, who, with Burgoyne, 
had been watching the battle from Copp’s 
Hill, saw with mortified pride the regulars 
repulsed a second time. He crossed over in 
a boat, followed by others with reinforce- 
ments, and joined the broken army as a vol- 
unteer. This was the moment chosen by 
the artist for making the sketch of the 
“Burning of Charlestown.” The smoke is 
seen borne eastward by the gentle breeze. 

Howe now rallied his troops for a third 
attack. The powder and ball of the pro- 
vincials were now nearly exhausted, and as 
only a few of their muskets had bayonets, 
they were in a perilous condition. The 
loose stones in the redoubt were collected to 
use as missiles, if necessary. 

Howe had discovered the weakness of the 
point between the breastwork and the rail- 
fence on the east of the redoubt, and there 
he made his third attack. His artillery 
swept the interior of the breastwork from 
end to end with fearful effect; and the men 
who defended it were driven within the re- 
doubt, toward which the assailants now 
pressed. There was the same ominous si- 
lence, but now it was compulsory. The last 
grain of the powder of the patriots had been 
consumed. The redoubt was scaled. Hand 
to hand the belligerents fought—the British 
with bayonets, the Americans with clubbed 
muskets. So overwhelming were the num- 
bers of the asswilants that Prescott ordered 
a retreat. He and Warren were the last to 
leave the works. The former escaped with- 
out injury, but the latter, when he was a 
short distance from the redoubt, was shot 
through the head with a bullet, and fell 
dead. A panic was communicated to the 
rest of the troops, who fled across Charles- 
town Neck, where many of them were slain 
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| Sir Henry Clinton to Morton’s Point. 














THE BATTLE, 


by the enfilading shots of the Glasgow and 
gondolas. The British did not follow, but 
contented themselves with the possession of 
the Charlestown peninsula. The accom- 
panying map will make this brief narrative 
of the battle clearer. 

The picture of the “ Burning of Charles- 
town” was evidently made from Beacon 
Hill; and the church roof and steeple seen 
in the foreground were probably those of 
the West Church edifice. It was built of 
wood, and had a tall steeple, which was re- 
moved by the British in 1775, because, it is 
said, the patriots in the city made use of it 
for signaling to their friends at Cambridge 
information concerning the military move- 
ments in Boston. Other church steeples 
were used for the same purpose. Paul Re- 
vere has left a statement on record that on 
returning from Lexington, whither he had 
been to see Hancock and Adams, just before 
the skirmish there, he agreed with gentle- 
men at Charlestown that if the British went 
out from Boston by water, he would show 
two lanterns in the North Church steeple, 
and if by land, one. 

On the right of this picture is seen the 
mill-dam, which held the waters of the tide- 
mill pond or cove, which was divided from 
the sea on the northwest by a causeway 
(now Causeway Street), which had been a 
foot-path of the Indians over a more eleva- 
ted part of a marsh. It was raised and 
widened into a dam, and several tide-mills 
were constructed for using the pond so form- 
ed. In 1807 the work of filling it up was be- 
gun, and continued for about twenty-five 
years. Copp’s and Beacon hills furnished 
the materials. 

On the extreme right of the picture is 
seen the Falcon, and a little to the left of 
her the boats with reinforcements following 
In- 
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mediately back of Charlestown on fire is 
Breed’s Hill, and the higher eminence to 
the left is Bunker Hill. Near the centre 
of the picture and the steeple is seen the 
Somerset, one of the vessels engaged in the 
fight; and toward the extreme left is the 
Glasgow, with the gondolas. Immediately 
back of the steeple, and projecting each 
side of it in the picture, is Charlestown 
Neck, and on the extreme left, Cambridge. 

The third picture in the series is a view 
of ““ Bunker [Breed’s] Hill after the Battle,” 
taken, apparently, from the shore of the 
Mystic River, and showing the shape and 
position of the redoubt and the ruins of the 
fences near it. 

We are now led, by the fourth picture of 
the series, to the city of New York. In this 
drawing we have a distant view of that 
city, entitled, “New York, with the En- 
trance of the North [Hudson] and East Riv- 
ers.” This sketch was doubtless made in 
the summer or early autumn of 1776. The 
British troops, under General Howe, had 
been driven from Boston in March of that 
year, and retired to Halifax. In the sum- 
mer they sailed southward, and took pos- 
session, first of Staten Island, at the en- 
trance to New York Harbor, and then the 
western end of Long Island (seen on the 
right of the picture); and finally, early in 
September, they captured Manhattan Island, 
with the, city of New York. In these events 
Lord Rawdon participated as an active sub- 
altern under Cornwallis. The picture must 
have been sketched before the 21st of Sep- 
tember, when Trinity Church was burned, 
for the spire of that edifice is seen in the 
sketch—the one farthest to the left in the 
city. The spire next to the right of Trin- 
ity’s was that of the “ South Dutch,” or Gar- 
den Street Church; the next was of the “ Mid- 
dle Dutch” (now the Post-office); the next 
and taller was of St. Panl’s; and the one on 
the extreme right was of the “ North Dutch,” 
which has been demolished recently. 

This picture appears to have been made 
from a vessel in the harbor a little below 
Governor's Island, which is seen at the right 
of the city, with the entrance to and ship- 
ping in the East River, seen between. It 
may have been drawn on board the Eagle, 
one of Admiral Richard, Earl Howe’s fleet, 
which sailed up the bay at the close of Au- 
gust, 1776, and anchored near Governor's 
Island. That vessel lay at about the place 
from which the sketch was evidently made, 
and came very near becoming the victim of 
a torpedo—an “ infernal machine”—called a 
“marine turtle,” invented by a mechanic of: 
Saybrook, Connecticut. It was constructed 
so as to contain a living man, and to be nav- 
igated at will under water. A small maga- 
zine of gunpowder, eo arranged as to be se- 
cured to a ship’s bottom, could be carried 
with it. This magazine was furnished with 
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THE ENGLISH CHUROH 


clock-work, constructed so as to operate a 
spring and communicate a blow to detona- 
ting powder, and so ignite the gunpowder 
of the magazine. The motion of the clock- 
work was sufficiently slow to allow the sub- 
marine operator to escape to a safe distance 
after securing the magazine to a ship’s bot- 
tom. 

With this machine it was proposed to blow 
up the Eagle. A daring young man named 
Lee was employed to do the work. He en- 


the 6th of September. Washington and a 


few other officers watched anxiously until 
dawn forthe result, but the calm waters of the 
bay remained unrufiled, and it was believed | 


that the young man had perished. As the 
chief and his companions were turning from 
the scene some barges went out from Govern- 
or’s Island toward an object near the Hagle, 
and suddenly returned with increased speed. 
In a few moments a column of water ascend- 
ed a few yards from the Eagle. The cables 
of the British shipping were instantly cut, 


BUILT AT NEW YORK. 
and the fleet went down the bay with the 
ebbing tide in great confusion. Lee had 
been under the Eagle and other ships, but 
found their copper sheathing too thick to al 
low him to fasten his magazine to a bottom. 
He set the clock-work in motion and escaped 
to Whitehall. 

On the right of the picture, beyond the ves 
sel, Brooklyn Heights and other high ground 
in the vicinity are seen; and on the left of 


| the city is the entrance to the North or Hud 
tered the water at Whitehall at midnight on | 


son River, with the Palisades and othe: 
portions of its western shore in the distance 
between the two vessels. On the extreme 
left are Ellis’s and Bedloe’s islands. 

I have mentioned the burning of Trinity 
Church, in New York, in September, 1776 
The fifth picture of the series gives us a 
view of its ruins, under the title of ‘“ The 
English Church built at New York.” The 
sketch was made from the church-yard, a 
short distance from the southwest corner of 
the edifice, whose tower and steeple were on 
the west end, fronting the Hudson River, 


OAREENING PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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shore 


then had its at Greenwich 


Jetween the church and the river 


which 


Street. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


was the burial- ground and a green lawn. | 


The buildings seen beyond the ruins of the 


way. The short steeple in the distance, on 
the right, was that of the “ Middle Dutch” 
Church, now used as a city post-office. 
steeple was taken down last year. 
The fire that consumed the church acci- 
dentally broke out in a low groggery and 
brothel, a wooden building on the wharf 
near Whitehall Slip, now the Staten Island 
Ferry station. It was discovered between 
one and two o’clock in the morning of the 
2ist of September, 1776. 
only a few inhabitants in the city, and the 
tlames, unchecked, spread rapidly. All the 
houses between Whitehall and Broad streets 
up to Beaver Street were consumed, when 
the wind veered to the southeast, and drove 
the fire toward Broadway. It burned every 
thing on each side of Beaver Street to the 


There were 


Bowling Green, a little above which it cross- | 


ed Broadway, and swept all the buildings on 
each side as far as Exchange Street. On 
the west side it consumed every building 
from Morris Street to Partition (now Ful- 
ton) Street, and threatened new St. Paul’s 
Church. It destroyed Trinity Church, leav- 
ing nothing but the tower and the walls 
standing, and made a clean sweep to the 
river; and it extended west of King’s (now 
Columbia) College, to Murray Street. In 
its entire course 493 of the 4000 buildings 
then in the city were consumed. 

The sixth picture of the series is entitled, 
“ Careening Place, New York, above Colonel 
Rutgers’s, East River.” It is interesting as 
showing the form of English war ships at 
that time, the method of preparing them for 
the examination and repairing of their bot- 
toms by careening them on their beam ends, 
instead of by the modern contrivance of 
“dry-docks,” and the contour of the hills 
East River, on which Williams- 
burg, or East Brooklyn, now rests. It is pos- 


across the 
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along the western shore of the Hudson Riy- 


| er from near Haverstraw almost to Hoboken, 


a distance of about thirty-five miles. 


> 
»e- 


} tween Piermont and Hoboken these rocks 
church were along the east side of Broad- | 


present for a considerable distance an unin- 
terrupted rude columnar front from 300 to 


| 500 feet in height. 


That | 


This is the story: Fort Washington, situ- 
ated on the crown of Mount Washington 


|(now Washington Heights), in the upper 


part of the city of New York, was captured 
by the British on the 18th of November, 1776. 


| Fort Lee, on the top of the Palisades, nearly 


opposite Fort Washington, was then the ral- 


| lying point of a greater portion of the Conti- 


then | 


nental army, which had fled across the Hud- 
son into New Jersey on the 12th. From that 
fort, Washington, with several general offi- 
cers, and Thomas Paine, the author of Com- 


| mon Sense, saw the British flag unfurled over 


Fort Washington. For a moment the great 
heart of the chief failed him, and tears filled 
his eyes. 

It was now evidently the design of Howe 
to push toward Philadelphia, the seat of the 
“rebel” government, and Washington re- 
solved to fly to its defense with his dimin- 
ishing army, then reduced to three thousand 
effective men. Fort Lee was abandoned, and 
the Continental troops made a swift march 
across New Jersey for Trenton, on the Dela- 
ware. Cornwallis crossed the Hudson from 
Dobb’s Ferry with six thousand men, scaled 
the Palisades, took possession of the baggage 
and military stores left at Fort Lee by the 
fugitive Continentals, and for three weeks 


| chased Washington across the level country 


sible, and even probable, that this is an act- | 


ual view of the repairing of the forty-gun 
ship which Admiral Howe sent up the East 


River on the night after the battle on Long | 
Island, which was damaged by round shot | 


from a battery on Burnt Mill, or Stuyvesant 
Point, the site of the Novelty Iron-Works. 


The “Careening Place” was at Corlear’s | 
Hook, now the vicinity of the foot of Grand 


Street. 


Colonel Rutgers’s mansion was on | 


ground now bounded by Monroe, Cherry, 
: Y> | 


Jefferson, and Clinton streets. 


a : ; : , 
rhe last picture of the series to be noticed 
is entitled “ Landing of the British Forces 


in the Jerseys on the 20th of November, 1776, 
under the Command of Right Hon. Lieuten- 
ant-General Earl Cornwallis.” The story 
may be briefly told. The scene is at the 


Palisades, a ridge of trap-rocks extending | 


from Hackensack to Trenton. At the latter 
place the pursued, strengthened by reinforce- 
ments, turned upon their pursuers and drove 
them out of New Jersey. 


IMPROVISATIONS.—VI. 


Heart, in my bosom beating 
Fierce, as a power at bay! 

Ever thy rote repeating 

Louder, and then retreating, 
Who shall thy being sway ? 


Over my will and under, 
Equally king and slave, 

Sometimes I hear thee thunder, 

Sometimes falter and blunder 
Close to the waiting grave! 


Oft, in the beautiful season, 
Restless thou art, and wild; 

Oft, with never a reason, 

Turnest and doest me treason, 
Treating the man as a child! 


Cold, when passion is burning, 
Quick, when I sigh for rest, 
Kindler of perished yearning, 
Curb and government spurning, 
Thou art lord of the breast! 
Bayarp TAYLor. 
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THE WINE ISLANI 


* And glitters o’er the li 


The jeweled ring of 
Where generous N 
Of ripened bloom an 


— the imagination there is something 
I attractive in the very name of island. 
Robinson Crusoe on the main-land would 
lose the crown of his glory; it is the island, 
the island, that fills the boyish heart with 
wondering interest. For children of a larger 
growth Reade takes up the tale, and his 
hero and heroine—but ordinary mortals in 
London—are invested with a strange 
mance when thrown together upon an isl- 
and; young love reads, young love dreams, 
and young love wishes, 


To- 


“for thee and me, 
A lone sweet isle amid the sea.” 


The representative Lady, type of the many 
isolated hearts who give their love to some 
unattainable ideal, lived upon an island; | 
the Master whose exquisite words are like 


| cats upon its borders ; 


8 OF LAKE ERIE. 
juid miles 
verdant isles, 


holds her court 


iture 


d sunny smiles.” 


—Joun Hay. 


GATHERING THE GRAPES. 


chords of music placed her, knowing what 
he did, 
“where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below, 
The island of Shalott.” 


“ Tsles of the blest !” sighed the ancients, as 

they looked out over the unknown ocean, 
| seeing in the hazy clouds of the horizon the 
| purple shores of everlasting rest. And who 
among us, when traveling sad and weary 
over the waters, has not fallen into silence 
at the sight of far blue islands, mingling the 
Psalmist’s wish, “O that I had wings like 
a dove! for then would I fly away and be at 
rest,” with dreams of the star islands in the 
sea of infinite space, whither we may be go- 
ing after death, and where our loved ones 


| 


may even now be awaiting us. 

Erie is a dull lake, like persons one meets 
in life, neither beautiful nor ugly, neither 
strong nor weak, neither good nor bad. Its 
name signifies cat, given, say the first ex- 
plorers, on account of the number of wild- 
and as if this was not 
evil enough, the antiquated geography of 
Jedediah Morse, first published in 1789, de- 
scribes the western end of the lake and its 
islands as so infested with rattlesnakes as 
to render it dangerous to land, acres of these 
creatures having been seen basking on the 
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and come racing home wing-and-wing, load- 
ed down with live fish crowded into thei: 
boat tanks. Then comes a lively scene, as 


the slippery creatures are thrown up into 
boxes standing on the dock, and so deftly 
is this managed that although tossed up 
with searcely a glance, each squirming fish 


goes safely into his box, and is there trans 
ported into the interior, to be eaten by the 
farmers and their families; for here, as every 
where else, imported luxuries are preferred ; 
the fish of the islands go into the interior, 
and the flesh of the interior goes out to the 
islands. The fish-pounds are numerous, and 
at night, when, as the law requires, they are 
all lighted up, the water looks as though a 
fairy fleet was sailing over it,so low down 
and so bright twinkle the little lights. In- 


| | deed, to a steady-going main-lander who does 


MEMORIAL TO OOMMODORE PERRY, GIBRALTAR ISLAND, 


lily leaves which stretched in every direc- 
tion over the shallow water. At the pres- | 
ent day the cats and rattlesnakes—unless, 
indeed, we except Reade’s and Holmes’s per- 
sonifications of them—are but the 
dullness remains, and we may sail from Buf- 
falo to Cleveland, and from Cleveland to De- 
troit, we may cross and follow the Canada 
shore back again, and in all the 600 miles 
see nothing worth seeing save the man-made 
towns, so that we almost wish the eighteen 
thousand years which the Boston savants 
have for the lake’s evaporation 
might dwindle to eighteen, and thus let the 
Ohio corn fields spread their green ranks 
to the Dominion shore. For from 
end to end there is no beauty in it. A 
Scotchman was once rallied about the total 
want of beauty in his betrothed. “Eh, 
lads,” he answered, “dinna ye ken the dim- 
ple in her elbow?” And in like manner 
homely Erie has a dimple in her elbow, the 
group of islands in her southwest corner, as 
indistinct in the minds of most salt-water 
Americans as the Atlantis of the ancients. 
These islands, ten or more in number, vary- 
ing in size from 2300 acres to a mere dot in 
the water, lie off Sandusky Bay, stretching 
out into the lake to meet their five Canadian 
sisters and the long point of Pelée. The 
large steamers on their way up and down 
the lakes pass north of these islands, and 
generally make the passage in the night, 
and thus in order to see them one must go 
to Sandusky, and sail out over its bay in one 
of the little steamers belonging to the island 
fleet—for these islanders are a maritime peo- 
ple, and own a small flotilla of all kinds of 
craft, from a steamer to a sloop for a one- 
man crew. Fishing boats, too, they have, 
in which they sail out to their fish-pounds, 


gone ; 


assigned 


across 


nothing by chance, the island fishery is but 
witching work at best. He has, perhaps, 
spent St. Martin’s summer among the vine- 
yards, eating the grapes and drinking the 
fresh juice from the presses, which, as the 
old English verse says, 
“Saint Martin afterward 
Alloweth to be wine—” 


a most fortunate miracle for the health of 
the incautious drinker. But now he sees a 
cloud rising behind the purple mist; the In- 
dian summer is over, and thoughts of the 
home fireside send him on board of the little 
steamer, which presently sails away, as he 
supposes, for Sandusky and the railroad 
Mistaken supposition! The little boat cir 
cles round in the archipelago, now going 
one way and now another, now slowing, 
now hastening on, now turning her head in- 
shore, and then suddenly backing out with 
out stopping, until the bewildered traveler 
wonders whether a will-o’-the-wisp is at the 
bow. At length the charm is pointed out; 
it proves to be nothing more or less than a 
white rag. This sign, hung out on the end 
of a pole, means “ fish,” and as the catch is 
variable, and the stations numerous, the er- 
ratic course of the boat is explained. 

It is within the memory of the generation 
now passing away that the Lake Erie islands 
came into the jurisdiction of civilization by 
means of a United States survey. Before 
that period their exact situation and size 
were unknown, and their few inhabitants 
were wild lords of the isles, beyond the reach 
of the law, who came occasionally to the 
main-land settlements to traffic away their 
rafts of cedar logs, but who lived generally 
by hunting and fishing, with just a suspicion 
of a taste for wrecking when the September 
gales threw a harvest along their shores 
But when the Kelley family regularly pur- 
chased the island since called by their name, 
the largest of the American group, the day 
of squatter sovereignty was over, and the 
hybrid population, with its mud floors and 





THE WINE ISLANDS OF LAKE 


SHORES OF 


no windows, slowly gave place to settlers of 
a better class—slowly, since even now some 
of the islets are uninhabited, several have 
only a solitary family, and one, of course, 
has the traditional hermit who will not al- 
low a woman’s foot to touch the sacred soil 
of his retreat. The Indian names of the 
slands are gone, and they now bear the hap- 
hazard titles given to them by the sailors 
and settlers along shore: “ Ballast,” ‘ Gi- 
braltar,” “Sugar,” “Rattlesnake and the 
Rattles,” “Green,” “ The Three Sisters,” “ The 
Three Bass,” “Old Hen and Chickens,” 
“Mouse,” “ Starve,” “ Pelée,” and “ Kelley’s,” 
the last formerly known as “ Cunningham’s.” 

The group has its page in history, a page 
which might well cause envy in the rich 
main-land cities cherishing a taste for histor- 
ical societies, and burning for heroes to hon- 
or. Upon this page men well known in 
American annals appear, for the little archi- 
pelago has witnessed skirmishes and battles, 
plots and victories, in the past and in the 
present, for present still seems the war of 
the rebellion, although when we reckon them, 
nearly a decade of years has passed since its 
close. 

First come the Indians. The story of the 
red men since the coming of Columbus is but 
a dreary series of wars and rumors of wars, 
broken truces, migrations, and never-ending 
trouble. Every plan has been tried, from 
gifts to rifle-balls, and every religious de- 
nomination has had an opportunity to try 
its moral suasion, while the impatient front- 


PUT-IN-BAY.—THE LAKE 


| work of extermination. 


ERIE. 


ERIE YAOHT. 


Indians as so many wolves, have been held 
back by the strong arm of the law from the 
And what has been 


accomplished ? Nothing. The few feeble 


successes gained at the expense of precious 
lives and heavy contributions of money can 
not color the mass any more than one drop 
can color a fountain. 
has become a weariness to the nation, and 
there is a universal skipping whenever the 
popular heading of “ Lo” appears in the news- 


The Indian question 


paper column. With the universal habit of 
mortals, however, we cherish an interest in 
what is beyond our reach. Let an Indian 
tribe vanish entirely from the earth without 
leaving a shadow behind, not even one chief- 
tain to goas a deputation to Washington, not 
even one brave who refuses to live upon his 
reservation, and skulks around the settle- 
ments clad in the cast-off silk hats of the 
white man, and forthwith we begin to exalt 
the extinct race with the heart of an anti- 
quarian and the pen of anovelist. It is only 
the degenerate, mind-fatiguing Indians of 
to-day whom we despise ; no doubt the tribes 
of the past were of a nobler nature. Among 
these tribes of the past there are none more 
completely past than the Eries, who have 
left scarcely more than a name behind them. 
They belonged to that remarkable confedera- 
cy of tribes called the Neutral Nation, dwell- 
ing upon the southern shore of Lake Erie, 
a city of refuge for warring parties on either 
side. Tothem belonged the right of lighting 
the council-fire of peace, a ceremony which 


ier soldiers aud pioneers, who look upon | was said to require a maiden hand, and for 





30 


years they held their place, respected and at 
peace. Upon these western islands were 
some of their fastnesses; traces of their for- 
tifications were discovered there by the first 
surveyors, earth-works built, apparently to 
inclose a village, with gates aud sally-ports 
of wood, and in one place a quantity of new 
stone axes and arrow-heads stored away in a 
rude armory for future use. Picture-writ- 
ing was also found, and one rock inscription 
upon Kelley’s Island has been pronounced 
“the most extensive well-sculptured and 
well-preserved inscription ever found in 
America.” The Eries were at the head of 
the Neutral Nation, and at the time of the 
first French explorers they were in the height 
of their power. So much is known, but no 
more. The Iroquois came and swept them 
from the face of the earth. ‘ Of course,” says 
the student of lake-country history, wearily. 
“The Iroquois are as sure to come sweeping 
in at the last as Sir William Johnson!” The 
Eries were so utterly destroyed that the most 
patient investigator can only say, ‘They 
were, and they are not.” ‘Little besides their 
existence is known of them,” says Parkman, 
whose histories are as reliable as they are 
fascinating—an unusual combination. It is 
an evil, no doubt, to be unreliable, but oh, 
is it not equally evil to be a Dry-as-dust ? 

A century and a half passed, during which 
the history of the lake islands is involved 
in obscurity, and then upon the scene steps 
Tecumseh, who belongs to Ohio and Lake 
Erie, as Pontiac belongs to the lovely De- 


troit River. The chieftain is near his end 
when we see him; he is making his last 


speech on the shore of the lake near the isl- 
ands where he has watched the smoke of 
the battle at Put-in-Bay, and although he 
suspects the defeat of his allies, he scorns to 
retreat, and covers the British general with 
Indian satire. Standing upon the beach, 
and waving his hand toward the islands, in 
the name of all the tribes he speaks: ‘ Fa- 
ther, listen! Our fleet has gone out; we 
know they have fought, we have heard the 
great guns, but we know not what has hap- 
pened to our father with one arm” (alluding 
to Commodore Barclay, Perry’s antagonist, 
who had lost an arm at Trafalgar). “Our 
ships have gone one way, and we are much 
astonished to see our father tying up every 
thing and preparing to run the other! You 
always told us you would never draw your 
foot off British ground, but now we see you 
drawing back without even a sight of the 
enemy, and we must compare our father’s 
conduct to a fat dog who, when he is fright- 
ened, drops his tail and runs away! Father, 
listen! The Americans have not yet defeat- 
ed us by land, and whether or not they have 
defeated us by water, we still wish to remain 
here and fight when they appear. You have 
the arms and ammunition which our great 
English father sent to his red 


children ; 
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give them to us, and you may 
come. 


go, and wel 
But as for us, we are determined t 
stay, and, if the Great Spirit wills it so, wi 
will leave our bones upon the land of ou: 


forefathers.” For scathing rebuke and in 
flexible courage this red man’s speech is ad 
mirable; and it was emphasized by his 
death in the first battle that ensued—a bat 
tle which he knew was hopeless before it 
began, but which his single determinatio: 
absolutely held in the balance until death 
struck him down. As the historian says 
“When his well-known voice was heard no 
more, the battle ceased.” 

The shade of the Indian has passed, and 
now enters the young commodore, who, upon 
the wild shores of Lake Erie, built a fleet from 
the trees of the forest, and almost nothing 
besides—a feat which in the mind of a mod 
ern ship-builder surpasses even the subse- 
quent victory. With these vessels the young 
officer sailed up the lake to the islands, and 
there, off Put-in-Bay, he fought the battle 
of Lake Erie, September 10, 1813, the British 
fleet surrendering before sunset, and thereby 
giving up the whole lake to American con 
trol. The story of this battle has been told 
again and again, in prose and verse, in mar- 
ble and oil. There is something in the motto 
which Perry hoisted just before the engage- 
ment which touches the popular fancy 
“Don’t give up the ship!” has become one 
of the people’s sayings, and the dispatch 
announcing the victory, ‘We have met the 
enemy, and they are eurs,” has been adopted 
into the military language of the day; only 
Grant’s “ We will fight it out on this line, if 
it takes all summer,” can compare with it. 
A deep principle often underlies a popular 
saying, as a deep feeling often underlies a 
popular song. Armies have ridden to vic- 
tory on the chorus of a song, parties have 
carried a candidate into the White House on 
the wave of a saying. The class to which 
belongs George Eliot’s Mr. Casaubon may, in- 
deed, scorn any thing popular, but what are 
we all but people, and what is the world but 
the people’s home! 

After the battle the slain officers were bur- 
ied on the shore of one of the islands: a 
willow-tree marks the spot. A remarkable in- 
cident, showing the power of sound, belongs 
to the story of the battle. A Cleveland pi- 
oneer was engaged that day in building the 
first log court-house on the public square, 
when suddenly he was startled by a sound 
which he supposed was thunder. There was 
not a cloud in the sky, however, and the 
wondering inhabitants gathered on the bank 
of the lake, thirty or forty in all, and looked 
toward the west, whence the strange sounds 
came. Atlength they recognized the report 
of cannon, and knowing that Perry’s fleet 
had gene up toward the islands, they began 
to realize that a battle was taking place, and 
after a time actually distinguished the Amer- 


THE STEAMER “* MICHIGAN,”—BURIAL-PLACE 


ican guns from the British, as the former 
were of heavier calibre. When, late in the 
ifternoon, three loud reports were heard, 
evidently American, the listening band gave 
three hearty cheers, as sure of the unseen 
victory as though they had witnessed it from 
the shore of Put-in-Bay. The distance was 
seventy miles. 

The next figures on the page of island 
history are the “ patriots” of the Canadian 
movement for liberty in 1838. Sandusky 
was one of their points of rendezvous, and 
the islands were tempting strongholds ; near 
Pelée Island they fought a battle with a 
force of British cavalry upon the ice, a nov- 
el battle-ground. 


And now we come down to our own day, | 


ind face a figure not ten years dead—Beall, 
the pirate of Lake Erie. This young Vir- 
ginian, an officer of the Confederate army, 
was hung as pirate and spy on Governor’s 


Island, New York Harbor, February 24, 1865. | 
The sentence was just, and its execution | 
a necessary part of the discipline of war. | 


Yet now that years have elapsed, and we 
an review the past without that terrible 
versonal interest that made our hearts burn 
within us, there is something worthy of 
note in the story of this man, who, young, 
wealthy, and educated, threw himself, as it 
were, into the jaws of death from sincere 
though mistaken love for his native country. 

John Yates Beall was a native of Jefferson 
County, Virginia. He graduated at the 


OF THE SLAIN IN THE BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE, 


| University of Virginia, Charlottesville, and at 
the breaking out of the rebellion owned a 
|large plantation in his native county ; his 
property was estimated at $1,500,000, and in 
addition he was said to be the heir of an es- 
tate in England. In the earliest days of the 
; war Beall organized Company G, Second 
Virginia Infantry, and his regiment after- 
ward formed part of the original “‘ Stonewall 
Brigade,” under Stonewall Jackson. He 
| took part in many battles, but it is his pi- 
| ratical expedition among the islands of Lake 
Erie which brings him within the range of 
our subject—an expedition which ended in 
disaster and death. It is well remembered 
along the lake shore; Buffalo, Detroit, and 
| Cleveland were filled with excitement; the 
citizens patrolled the streets by night, and 
visions of piratical craft sailing boldly in 
and firing upon the defenseless houses filled 
jalleyes. Exhausted Ohio had sent into the 


| field regiment after regiment beyond her 
|} quota, but her northern frontier was entire- 
ly exposed, and it seemed an easy thing to 
sail across from Canada and batter down 
}her towns. Looking back upon it now, it 
still seems easy ; and yet it was never done, 
although Canada swarmed with conspira- 
tors, under the leadership of.Jacob Thomp- 
son, s€cret agent of the Confederate govern- 
ment. The United States had but one war 
vessel on the lakes, the Michigan, a paddle- 
wheel steamer, carrying eighteen guns. The 
capture of this boat would enable a small 














”~) 


body of men to carry destruction from one 
end of the lake to the other. In September, 
1864, the Michigan was lying off Johnson’s 
Island, Sandusky Bay, which had been used 
since 1862 as a dép6t for prisoners of war; | 
here were confined 2480 men, all, with the 
exception of about one hundred, officers of 
the Confederacy, enough to command an 
army of 80,000 men. The little island was 
naturally uppermost in the thoughts of the 
rebel officers in Canada. at 
hand, a steamer could the 


It was near 
run across in 


night, and in the winter a land force could | 


attack it, for the ice was strong, and no- 
where was there more than five miles be- 


tween island and island, stretching like step- | 


ping-stones across the lake from Point Pelée 
to the Ohio main-land. No other prison was 
on an exposed frontier like this, and were it 
not for the guns of the Michigan a rescue 
might be effected: the Michigan, therefore, 
must be captured. 

On the morning of the 19th of Sep- 
tember the steamer Philo Parsons, plying 
between Detroit, the islands, and San- 
dusky, left Detroit at the usual hour on her 
way down the river; at Sandwich, on the 
Canadian side, four men came on board, 
and at Malden a party of twenty more, 
bringing with them a large old-fashioned 
trunk tied with As at this period 
there was a constant stream of fugitives 
crossing the border, fleeing from the draft, 
or coming back with empty pockets, this 
Malden party excited no comment, and the 
iteamer went on her way through Lake 
Erie, stopping at the different islands, and 
taking on a number of passengers for San- 
dusky. After leaving Kelley’s Island, the 
last of the group, suddenly four men came 
toward the clerk, who, owing to the absence 
of the captain, had command of the boat, 
and leveled revolvers at his head; at the 
same moment the old black trunk was 
opened, and the whole party armed them- 
selves with navy revolvers, bowie - knives, 
and hatchets, and took possession of the 
boat. The was then 
changed, and after cruising about at ran- 
dom for some time the pirates turned back 
to one of the islands—Middle Bass—and 
stopped at the dock. While here the Jsland 
Queen, a steamer plying between Sandusky 
and the islands, came alongside, and, sus- 
pecting nothing, threw out a plank in order | 
to land some freight. Instantly the pirates 
swarmed up her sides, calling upon the cap- 
tain to surrender; shots were fired—appar- 
ently more for the purpose of intimidation 
than for any real injury—knives and hatch- 
were held over the passengers, among 
whom were thirty or forty one-hundred-days’ 
men on their way to Toledo to be mustered 
mt. The pirates were few in number, but 
they were well armed, and held both steam- | 
ers at their mercy. The captain of the | 


ropes. 


defenseless course 


ets 
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Island Queen made sturdy resistance, en- 
deavoring in vain to cut the ropes that 
bound his boat to the Parsons; and the en 
gineer, refusing to obey the orders of the 
pirates, was shot in the cheek. Resistance 
was evidently useless; the passengers were 


| put into the hold, with a guard over them, 


and the captain was asked if many strangers 
had come to Sandusky that morning, and if 
there was any excitement there.  Afte1 


| some delay and discussion among themselves 


the pirates decided to exact an oath of se- 
crecy for twenty-four hours from the women 


| and citizen passengers, and allow them to 


go on shore, together with the hundred-days’ 
men, whom they paroled, and then the two 
steamers, lashed together, started out to- 
ward Sandusky, the captain of the Island 
Queen being retained, with the hope that he 
could be forced to act as pilot. When four 
or five miles out the Island Queen was scut- 
tled and abandoned, and the Parsons went 
on alone. A debate sprung up among the 
pirates as to whether or not they should run 
into Sandusky Bay; evidently something 
had failed them, some one had disappointed 
them. At length the captain was again put 
into the hold, the boat’s speed was slacken- 
ed, and she was kept cruising up and down 
outside as if waiting for a signal. 

Chief in command of these raiders was 
John Yates Beall: his appearance and man- 
ner rendered him conspicuous among the 
others, who are described, in the language 
of one who saw them, as a “ mean, low-lived 
set; Burley, the second in command, being 
a perfect desperado.” In the report of Jacob 
Thompson, secret agent of the Confederacy 
in Canada, a document belonging to the rebel 
archives, the whole plot is related. There 
were two parts, the first being the expedi- 
tion by water under Beall, and the second a 
conspiracy on shore, by means of which the 
officers of the Michigan were to be thrown 
off their guard, so that upon a given signal 
Beall could steam rapidly in, surprise them, 
and capture the boat. A cannon-shot sent 
over Johnson’s Island was to tell the prison- 
ers that the hour of rescue had come; San- 
dusky was next to be attacked, and after 
horses had been secured the prisoners were 
to mount and make for Cleveland, the boats 
co-operating, and from Cleveland strike 
across Ohio for Wheeling and the Virginia 
border. The key to the whole movement 
was the capture of the Michigan. 

The plot on shore was headed by a Con- 
federate officer named Cole. As has been 
related, Beall performed his part with entire 
success; and had the other head possessed 
equal capacity, no doubt the plan would 
have been successful, and the whole North 
taken by surprise at this daring raid and 


| rescue upon a hitherto peaceful and unno- 


ticed border. The two thousand young of- 
ficers riding for their lives through the heart 


























of Ohio, where there was no organized force 
to oppose them, would have seemed like a 
phantom band to the astonished inhabitants. 
Even the famous raid of John Morgan, well 
remembered in the great red-brick farm- 
houses of the central counties, would have 
been eclipsed by this flying troupe, the flower 
of the Southern army. On the lake Beall 
would have held the whole coast at his 
mercy, and the familiar old Michigan, turned 
into a piratical craft, would have carried 
terror into every harbor. 

But the plot on shore failed. Cole spent 
his money freely in Sandusky, and managed 
to procure an introduction to the ofticers*of 
the Michigan, inviting them to supper-par- 
ties, and playing the part of a genial host 
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whose wines are good and generously offered. | 
The tedium of the daily life upon the steamer | 


and in the small town was enlivened by his 
hospitality, and for some time all went well; 
but gradually he began to mar his own plot 


by so much incautiousness and such a want | 


of dexterity in his movements that a sus- 
picion was aroused in Sandusky, and his 
luanceuvres were watched. On the evening 
of the 19th of September Cole had invited 
the officers of the Michigan to a supper-party. 
Every thing was prepared for them, the wine 
was drugged, and when by this means they 
had been rendered helpless, a signal was to 
notify Beall that all was ready for his attack. 
But in the mean time suspicion had grown 
into certainty, and at the very moment of 
success Cole was arrested by order of the 
commander of the Michigan, the signal was 


never given, and Beall, on board of the Par- | 


sons, strained his eyes in vain toward San- 
dusky and Johnson’s Island, cruising up and 
down outside the bay, now talking with his 
prisoner, the captain, and now urging his 
men to dare all and make the attack alone. 
But the men, a disorderly rabble gathered 
together in Canada, refused to enter the 


and conspirators in their midst, raiders by 
land and pirates by sea—these were the 
tidings of the breakfast-table. Batteries, 
soldiers, and generals were hurried hither 
and thither, stern investigations were or- 
dered, guards doubled, and above it all rose 
the sound of popular comment in newspapers 
and on street corners, until the buzz spread 
through the nation. To be sure, the horse 
was not stolen, if we call the Michigan a 
horse, but there was an immense amount 
of shutting the stable door. And when the 
old steed appeared again in the various har- 
bors of the lake, she was regarded with cu- 
riosity and redoubled affection as one who 
had indeed snuffed the battle, though from 
afar. 

In less than four months Beall was cap- 
tured near the Suspension-Bridge, and taken 


| to New York. An attempt to bribe the turn- 


bay; and at last, disappointed and disheart- | 


ened, Beall gave the signal to turn the boat, 
and abandoned the attempt. 


Island, where the alarmed inhabitants were 
burying their valuables, and looking for 
the flames of burning Sandusky; past Mid- 


+ | 
dle Bass, where the unfortunate passengers, 


watching on the beach shortly after mid- 
night, saw her fly by, the fire pouring out 
of her smoke-stacks, and “ making for the 
Detroit River like a scared pickerel.” The | 
captain and those of the crew who had been 
retained to manage the boat were put ashore 
upon an uninhabited island, and after reach- 
ing the Canadian shore and scuttling the 
steamer, the pirates disbanded, and Beall, 


| belligerents. 
Back went the | 
Parsons, with her pirate crew, past Kelley’s | 


j all just-minded persons will agree. 


key with three thousand dollars in gold hav- 
ing been discovered, the authorities sent him 
to Fort Lafayette, and while there he made an 
appeal to the bar of New York to undertake 
his defense. For a time no one responded, 
but at length Mr. James T. Brady offered his 
services, and the trial began before a military 
court. Beall was charged with the seizure 
of the steamer Philo Parsons at Kelley’s Isl- 
and, Lake Erie; with the seizure of the 
steamer Jsland Queen at Middle Bass Island, 
Lake Erie; with being a rebel spy in Ohio 
and New York; and with an attempt to 
throw the express car off the track between 
Buffalo and Dunkirk, for the purpose of 
robbing the express company’s safe. The 
officers of the captured steamers came from 
the West to identify him, and it is said that 
Beall frankly confirmed their testimony, re- 
marking that as regarded the lake affair the 
trial had been fair and impartial. In the 
defense a manifesto from Jefferson Davis was 
offered, asserting that these acts upon the 
border were committed by his authority, and 
should be recognized as the acts of lawful 
But the court pronounced the 
verdict of “Guilty ;” and General Dix ap- 
proved the finding, ordering the prisoner to 
be hung on Governor’s Island, Saturday, the 
18th of February. In reviewing the testi- 
mony, General Dix said: “The accused is 
shown to be a man of education and refine- 
ment, and it is difficult to account for his 
agency in transactions so abhorrent to the 
moral sense and so inconsistent with all the 
rules of honorable warfare.” In this opinion 
And 
yet, as an example of judgment, mistaken 
but equally sincere, an example of perverted 
mental vision, take the farewell letter of 
Beall to his brother, written on the eve of 


the master-spirit, was left to brood over a/| the day appointed for his execution: 


failure which had the additional bitterness | 
of possible success. 


In the morning the lake-country people | 
woke up to hear the news. Incendiaries 
Vou. XLVII.—No. —3 
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“* ...Remember me kindly to my friends. Say to 
them that J am not aware of committing any crime 
against society. I die for my country. No thirst for 
blood or Incre animated me in my course hands 
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PUT-IN-BAY SOENERY. 


are clean of blood, unless spilled in conflict, and not a 
cent enriched my pocket....Vengeance is mine, saith 
the Lord, and I will repay. Therefore do not show un- 
kindness to the prisoners; they are helpless. 

“Joun Yates BEALL.” 


A short respite was afterward granted by 
President Lincoln to enable the mother to 
see her son; but on the afternoon of the 24th 
of February the execution took place, upon 
Island, New York Harbor, the 
prisoner responding to the prayers of the 
Episcopal service for the dying, but other- 
One 
item in the newspaper accounts of the day 
is worthy of note. During the whole of the 
long proceedings before the execution the 
young man kept his eyes steadfastly fixed 
upon the southern horizon, as if looking to- 
ward the very heart of the country for which 
he was giving up his life. 

Beall was finely formed, about five feet 
eight inches in height, with hazel eyes, 
brown hair and beard, and a firmly com- 
pressed mouth. 


Governor's 


wise remaining apparently unmoved. 


He was thirty-two years 
old at the time of his death. 

The islands are now free from alarm, the 
prison barracks on Johnson’s, in the bay, are 
gone, and nothing warlike remains save a 
few earth-works and traditions of the past, 
which mingle the stories of 1813 with those 
of 1864. Grapes are every where: the long 
ranks of the vines stretch from shore to 


shore, and even the talk is fruity. Grapes 


are fastidious in their choice of a home; 


| himself would have loved them. 


here they will and there they will not grow. 
One side of a field they accept, and the other 
side they reject, and in many localities the: 
refuse to show even a leaf on the trellis. It 
the soil is unfavorable for the vine, no art 
can render it favorable. But here on this 
southern shore of Lake Erie, and upon its 
islands, the grape flourishes in unrivaled 
luxuriance, and even the banks of the Ohio, 
the first stronghold of the Catawba, have 
been forced to yield a precedence in many 
points to the northern rival. Many crops 
are useful, but few are in themselves beau- 
tiful; digging potatoes, for example, can 
never figure upon the poet’s page. But ey- 
ery thing connected with a vineyard is full 
of beauty, whether it be the green leaves 
and twining tendrils of the spring, th 
bunches slowly turning in the hot mid- 
summer sun, the first picking in early fall, 
when the long aisles are filled with young 
girls making merry over their work, or the 
last ingathering of the Indian summer, when 
the late-ripening bunches hanging on th: 
bare trellises shine through the vineyards 
in red-purple gleams as far as the eye can 
reach. Nothing can be more lovely than 
the islands in this golden season; Dionysius 
The water 
is blue and tranquil, for even in a gale the 
fury does not enter here among the land- 
locked harbors; on all sides stand the isl- 
ets, some large, some small, some vine-cov- 
ered and inhabited, others rocky and wild; 























the trees glow with = 
color, and sweeping |  f iva) 
down to the water’s | : = 
edge, send a brill- / : 
iant reflection far out from shore; and 
over all is spread the dreamy haze of In- 
dian summer, more beautiful when resting 
on the water, and deepening here and there 
upon an island, than it ever can be on the 
level main-land. A few sail are seen, gen 
erally the fishing boats, but sometimes 
comes a Lake Erie yacht from the shore 
cities, bound to or from the duck marshes 
far up Sandusky Bay. 

Gibraltar Island, a mere dot in the water, 
is crowned by a villa whose tower forms a 
picturesque point in the landscape. This 
islet is a country-seat belonging to Mr. Jay 
Cooke, the banker, and upon its rocky sum- 
mit is a memorial of Commodore Perry, over- 
looking the scene of the battle of Lake Erie. 
Upon Kelley’s Island also there are some 
handsome residences, and no doubt they will 
be built all through the archipelago where- 
ever a point or a headland can be spared from 
the grapes. “Oh,” said our oarsman, as we 
floated near the Needle’s Eye of Gibraltar, 
“my brother-in-law could have bought the 
whole island for seventy-five dollars!” 

“Why did he not do it, then ?” 

“Oh, he never thought as how the old 
rock would be worth so much; that was be- 
fore folks took to coming here, 
wasn’t many grapes either.” 

Thousands of dollars are now 
the smallest island. 

Kelley’s, the largest of the group, possess- 
es, in addition to its vineyards, valuable 
limestone quarries, from which the furnaces 
from Erie, Pennsylvania, to Marquette, Lake 
Superior, draw their supplies of lime and 
flux stone. It has 836 inhabitants, five 
schools, and four churches. 

Put-in-Bay Island has 600 inhabitants, 
and two large hotels, which are filled in the 
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and there 


asked for 


summer with Southerners fleeing from Mis-! 
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‘all that is necessary. 
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ISLAND, 


ON PUT-IN-BAY 


souri and Kentucky heat; they find Lake 
Erie air quite cool, while the Lake Erie peo- 
ple, panting and oppressed, fly by on steam- 
ers, and stop not until they reach Mackinac 
or Lake Superior. Meanwhile the Lake Sn- 
perior people make excursions to the north 
shore; and no doubt when the north shore 
is settled, the inhabitants will spend their 
summers at the arctic circle. The scenery 
of the islands is never grand, but always 
lovely. The tired brain is not excited to 
the work of admiration or wonder, but it 
can find restful pleasure floating on the 
quiet water in the shade of the cliffs, or 
dreaming away the days in the beautiful 
vineyards. We all have our moods when 
we ask, like the lotos-eaters, 


‘““Why are we weighed upon with heaviness, 
Ard utterly consumed with sharp dis‘ress, 
While all things else have rest from weariness ?” 


At such times the islands are like the “land 
in which it seemed always afternoon,” and 
coming here, the weary can fall “asleep in 
a half dream,” and take sweet rest afte: 
their labors in the busy main-land towns. 
America has so long imported its wines 
that it hardly yet realizes the presence of a 
native production. The wine of the islands 
is of several kinds, the -best known being 
the dry Catawba. The expression “ juice 
of the grape,” however, misleads the igno- 
rant, who fancy that grapes and a press are 
This idea is like that 
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of the young lady who, upon being asked how 
he would prepare a dish of baked beans, 
replied, “Why, put them in the dish and 
bake them, of course.” Every thing has its 
chemistry, even beans; and wine-making 
is chemical science, whereof the very terms 
are mysterious to the uninitiated. But the 
grapes in the heaped barrels and baskets are 
a sight worth seeing, and the presses, with 
the juice flowing out in a fragrant stream, 
bring the Old Testament to our minds, the 
days when the new wine was preferred to 
the old. Down in the cellars of the wine- 
houses, under the presses, stand rows of gi- 
ant casks, and the superintendent fills a glass 
from each to show the wine in all its stages. 
It is good—very good; and as it is native, 
it is cheap—cheap when compared with 
even the poorest imported mixture. It has 
often been asserted that the inhabitants of a 
vine-growing district are never intemperate. 
Che purity of the wine prevents the excite- | 
ment produced by vile compounds, and its 
very plentifulness teaches its proper use. 
rhere is no need to slip away into obscure 
places to get it; there is no need for decep- 
tion or excuse. Every body has it, every 
body drinks it, and the fascination of rarity is 
gone. Ifthisis true, the native wines should 
be brought into common use as an antidote 
wainst the deadly liquors which so soon 
blunt the heart and destroy the mind of 
man: Throughout the West already have 
they won their way, and gradually are they 
penetrating into the Eastern markets. Not 
rapidly, however, for it was only last sum- 
mer when, after ordering a bottle of dry 
Catawba, which by some chance had got its 
name upon the wine list of a fashionable wa- 
tering-place hotel, the head waiter brought 
us “sparkling Moselle,” with the assurance 
that it was “just the same wine 
the same.” 


exactly 
The statistics of the grapes and 
wine for one year will give an idea of the 
extent of the production: 


Number of acres in bearing in Ottowa County 


and the islands. 2,032 
Total product, in pounds 7,462,750 
Grapes sold, in pounds ; 118,000 
Number of gallons of wine made.. 312,134 | 
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TO-MORROW. 
L 


Down in the blossomy orchard she sat, and sang to herself 
An idle and ancient ballad of king and giant and elf, 


The grapes bring from five to eight cents 
per pound, and the common quality of wine 
at wholesale brings sixty cents per gallon. 

There are good years and bad years, the 
vintage varying in quality and quantity. Al 
ready the wine of such-and-such a year is of- 
fered to the guest with an air which would 
be foreign if it was not so entirely native ; 
old-fashioned connoisseurs know all about 
the vintage of such and such a year, but in 
their day the vintages spoken of were all for- 
eign. 

They are not all foreign now. The native 
Bacchus is young and modest, but his follow- 
ers will gather around him before long. Al- 
ready the native poet, America’s greatest, 
has not been ashamed to chant his praises 
in the following verses : 


CATAWBA WINE. 


This song of mine 
Is a song of the vine, 
To be sung by the glowing embers 
Of way-side inns 
When the rain begins 
To darken the drear Novembers. 


It is not a song 

Of the Scuppernong 
From warm Carolinian valleys, 

Nor the Isabel, 

And the Muscadel, 
That bask in our garden alleys, 


Richest and best 
Is the wine of the West 
That grows by the beautiful river; 
Whose sweet perfume 
Fills all the room 
With a benison on the giver. 


Very good in its way 

Is the Verzenay, 
Or the Sillery soft and creamy, 

sut Catawba wine 

Has a taste more divine, 
More dulcet, delicious, and dreamy. 


Pure as a spring 
Is the wine I sing, 
And to praise it one needs but name it, 
For Catawba wine 
Has need of no sign, 
No tavern-bush to proclaim it. 
H. W. Loneretiow. 










Set to a dull old measure, crossed by a weird refrain, 
Yet the pulse of the singer’s gladness beat wild in every strain. 


Bird songs were echoed around her; each gay breath of the breeze 
Made love to a world of blossoms already trothed to the bees; 
Shadows, courted of sunshine, flecked the leaves and the ground, 


Flouting the merry young clovers 
A bit of a brook danced onward, 


And the subtle odors of summer filled all the air around. 


and kingcups yellow and fine, 
nor recked of shade or of shine. 


Sky-heights flooded with sunshine, lines of river and hill, 


Made the heart of a distant picture tinted at Spring’s sweet will. 























TO-MORROW. 





** BUSLLY WORKING AND SINGING, SHE WOVE THE WREATH AND THE VINE.” 


Busily working and singing, she wove the wreath and the vine 
Over the threads of the linen in many a fanciful line; 


Busily working, and singing of king and giant and elf, 
In the midst of the quaint old ditty she softly laughed to hers 





Slowly the notes of the ballad strayed into silence and died; 
Robins and bees kept the chorus shrill and cheery and wide; 
Then, musing in that old fashion that maidens understand, 
Unheeded the folds of linen slid from her careless hand. 


*“ Ah, how lovely the world is! I conld never be sad! 
Why, the sun and the blossoms alone could make me glad! 
I am so happy, so happy, I scarce have one regret— 

But, ah! to-morrow, to-morrow, I shall be happier yet! 


“Birdie, up in the branches, sing me your prettiest lay; 
Don’t grow weary of trilling your clear little songs to-day ; 
Because to-morrow, my birdie—ah! now you have taken wing 
Some one I know of may listen and hear you when you sing. 
“Somebody's coming to-morrow: I would not care to tell 


The leaves and the little flowers the name I love so well. 
I am sure he is coming—and sure of something more: 


If thoughts and wishes could bring him, he would have come before. 


“Only a week since Monday—how long a week can be !— 
Monday night, in the gateway, he said good-by to me; 

And then—but I am forgetting something else that he said— 
He said good-by’s would be over when he and I were wed. 


‘*When he and I are wedded! Ah, that will be so soon! 
To think of the long years lying beyond this afternoon! 
Only a day! so little out of a whole long life!— 

Before to-morrow is ended, I shall be his wife. 
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**T can see him before me, just as he looked that night, 
Standing under the lilacs, facing the sunset light, 
Turning back in the gateway to kiss me once again— 

I hope he will look to-morrow just as he lookéd then. 


“Some time, far in the future, when I am old and gray, 

I shall like to look back and think about my wedding-day. 
I am glad it is coming just in the last of Spring, 

The time for flowers to blossom, the time for birds to sing. 


‘““When I am wrinkled and feeble, and like to sit all day 
In the sunlight or the fire-light, and while the time away 
With little tasks, and with stories of all that used to be, 
Of the old days and old faces that were so dear to me, 


‘Perhaps I shall then remember how oft I have sat alone 
Down here in this little orchard upon this mossy stone, 
Planning and hoping and dreaming, as girls so like to dream, 
Telling my fortune with daisies, watching my face in the stream, } 


“Wondering, wondering always what I should do and be, 

And what the life that was coming might have in store for me. 
Perhaps I shall drop my knitting and smile and wonder again 
To think of the grand air castles that seemed so solid then. 


“Truly, it matters little what else my life may bring, 

Because it has bronght me Roger—so says this golden ring !— 
And not Aladdin’s genii, with all their wondrous art, 

Could bring me a gift so priceless as is one loving heart. 


“IT would like to be dancing, dancing the whole day through; 
But I am a grown-up woman, and that would never do. 
Hark! the clock in the village is striking—one, two, three— 

(I wonder if Roger is thinking about to-morrow—and me!) 


“There, my scissors and thimble have fallen into the stream! \ 
Here I am idly losing half the day in a dream! 

Sometimes, when I am thinking, the days seem one and all 
Only a dream that passes like sunshine on a wall! 





“Tt will be strange to-morrow, strange to be dressed in white, 
With all the people gazing, on the left and the right; 
Stranger still to be thinking that Roger belongs to me 

And I belong to Roger through all eternity! 





‘“We shall be happy—happy if good or ill betide— 
Because we love each other better than all beside. 

setter than God, I wonder ?—I think God likes to see 
Just such a happy marriage as Roger’s and mine will be! 





“Roger will think me pretty—he always thinks me so— 
But I shall be blushing scarlet half the time, I know. 

And it all will be so solemn, the promises and the prayer— 
But then how many are married and never seem to care! 






“Some one’s calling: I wonder if they are calling me? 
I think I will leave my dreaming a while and go and see. 
Shadows are getting longer, long as the afternoon: 

Thank you, my lady shadows—bring me to-morrow soon.” 






Gathering up the linen, scissors, thimble, and thread, 
She hastened across the grasses with light and careless tread, 
Out where the fields were sleeping in sunshine’s rich content, 
Tossing the curls from her forehead, and singing as she went. 






Down in the blossomy orchard the shadows grew and grew, 
And the robins and the blackbirds sang all the songs they knew. 
Sunset wedded the twilight, crowned with a crescent moon, 

And the night awaited the morning—coming, now, s0 soon. 
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The sun was up, the world was gay, Her gray-haired father in its place 
And only softest breezes blew. Laid by the ancient Testament, 
Laden with many a bloomy spray, Glanced up and smiled to see her face 
She brushed aside the morning dew. So bright with beauty and content. 
Iler eyes were happy as the day Her mother, busiest of the race 
That shone upon the world anew; Of housewives, in her aspect blent 
Her wavy hair was bound away With cheerfulness a quiet grace, 


From brow and neck with ribbons blue. By simple ways and duties lent. 








Her sisters, laughing in the door, 
Were wreathing flowers with busy 
Upon the sunny steps and floor 
The wind strewed leaves and blooms at 
e blossomed boughs kept sweets 





SKULL; 





wi 

in store 
For bees that had their hives to fill, 

And peacefully the sky 
Ihe distant stretch of 


spread o’er 
wood and hill. 





The morning, like a happy child, 
Seemed sent from Heaven, fu 


ot 
\bove the dew-wet world it smiled, 
And made the noon and dawn agree. 
he orioles, with trillings wild, 
Sang roundelays in many a tree; 
And, high in air, the lark beguiled 
The passing hours with melody. 
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rhe little winds, in courses free, 
Lingered and tossed her tresses o’er, 
As if so fair a bride as she 
Had never sat in cottage door. 
The streams of sunshine merrily 
Poured in upon the walle and floor, 
As if, since days began to be, 
No wedding-day had come before. 


And happy repartee and jest 

Were tossed about among the girls: 
‘See, here is rue for Roger’s vest, 

And dandelions to trim your curls.” 
‘How beautifully we'd be dressed 

If only grooms were knights and earl 

wonder, Mary—you know best— 

If Roger cares for crimps and quirls ?” 





When once her wedding-day is o’er, 
We may have time to think of ours: 
8 well to settle long before 

About the bride-maids and the dowers.” 
“Tl hang this wreath above the door, 

And loop the curtains back with flowers— 
A single spray—it needs no more— 

And leaves will keep it fresh for hours.” 


** Now, Mary, when you're saying ‘ Yes,’ 
You mustn’t look at Sue or me: 
Just count the ruffles on your dress, 
Or blossoms on the apple-tree. 
Noger'll be grave enough, I guess; 
I hope you'll do as well as he. 
I'm sure I wish you all success 
In putting on your dignity!” 
‘Roger be grave?” ‘Well, hardly that; 
But graver than his wont, I trow: 
I'll give his arm a friendly pat 
If he forgets and answers ‘ No.’ 
Yow ll stand just here, where father sat 
When James was married long ago; 
Right on the border of the mat 
Between the door and window—so., 


**And Roger, with his careless grace, 
Will look as handsome as a king; 
And you!—a rose will match your face— 
“Dear me! If Roger drops the ring!” 
So, chattering all about the place, 
They set the witnesses of Spring, 
And left a little subtle trace 
Of love and care on every thing. 


But she, half laughing at their talk, 
Kept watchful eyes upon the gate, 
I'he road's far windings, white as chalk. 
Then Mand said, gayly, ‘“‘ Roger’s late! 
Let’s promenade along the walk, 
And scold because he made us wait; 
Let’s gather each a tansy stalk, 
And ‘ wear a weed’ in widowed state!” 
The ancient clock upon the wall 
Was pointing out the sign of ten, 
And shaded parlor, shaded hall, 


Seemed fit for haunt of fairy men. 


i 


MORROW. 


h} iy 
looms 


The snowy wreathing 
Made shadows white; and 
A passing breeze let odors fall, 
And wandered into aun again. 


now 


“Why, where is Roger? See how late! 
At nine, we thought, he must be here!” 
“‘Well, time and tide can never wait: 
The noon will bring him, do not fear.’ 
But like a bird without a mate, 
Restless and seeking what might cheer, 
Flitting between the door and gate, 
She waited, straining eye and ear 


To catch the first faint, distant sign 
Of his approach; and near and far 
The fields lay fair in shade and shine; 
No cloud the breadths of sky did mar; 
The narrow way-side patisa were fine 
With many a blossom-cup and star, 
And far along the road’s white line 
The cattle grazed by wall and bar. 


The morning hours passed one by one; 
The noon came with its world of gold; 
The petty household taske were done, 
And friends were gathered, new and old; 
And all the wedding mirth begun, 
And jeste were made and tales were told: 
But still he came not, though the sun 
Chased shadows from the wood and wold. 


Within her chamber, new arrayed 
In laces’ fairy gossamer, 
She sat and wondered, half afraid, 
And starting at the breezes’ stir; 
And starting if a bird betrayed 
Its nearness by a chirp or whir— 
Amazed, and doubting, since he staid, 
What cause his coming might defer. 


Her sisters, gay an hour ago, 
Sought comfort in each other’s eyes, 
And filled the moments’ tardy flow 
With hasty questions and replies. 
The wedding guests who sat below 
Whispered their comments and surprise. 
The mother, moving to and fro, 
Still kept her gentle, cheerful guise. 
The ancient clock, bedecked with flowers, 
Was pointing out the sign of two: 
Too swiftly now the busy hours ; 
Moved onward in the courses due. | 
The bridal presents, loving dowers ' 
Of old affection proved anew, : 
Lay underneath their tiny bowers 
Unheeded; and the moments grew, 


And made another hour. The while 

She waited, gr heart-sick with dread, 
Her sisters sought with harmless guile 

To smooth the careful words they said, 
And tried with many a winning wile 

To seatter fears that silence fed. 
with ] ied 
But turned away and wept instead. 
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Still, white lips she tr to smile, 


““He may be ill.” “If that were 
He must have sent 
*“*We had the note two days ago.” 
“Perhaps some new delay occurred.” 
*“*T never knew the time so slow.” 
Said one, in whispers scarcely heard, 
“How strange! If we could only know! 
His coming could not be deferred!” 


so 


us some brief word.” 


“And then, what will the people say?” ; 
“Oh, hush! speak lower; she may hear. 
“Is that a dust-cloud, far away 
Upon the road, and coming near?” ant 
“It is! it is! I hope and pray iit 
It may be Roger! Little fear ' 
it that it is. A wedding-day 
Vithout a bridegroom would be queer.’ 
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Why 


The noise of wheels had reached her ear, 
The tramp of horses driven fast: 
How quickly every brow grew clear 
That clouds of doubt had overcast! 
And, laughing out with sudden cheer, 
She cried, *‘ Ah, he is come at last! 

I knew I had no cause for fear, 
But yet, thank Heaven the fear is past! 


“T wonder what has kept him so! 
And see—my eyes are swollen and red— 
They're only at the bridge. How slow! 
Teil me when they are near!” she said. 
She smoothed the laces’ tumbled snow, 
Bewreathed the flowers that crowned her head, 
Smiled at the mirror’s pretty show, 
And paced the floor with restless tread. 


‘They're here, and there is Roger!” ‘“ Nay, 
That is not Roger!” ‘Why, who, then?” 
‘*A stranger, and his hair is gray.” 
“But Roger’s with him. Look again!” 
“No. Now he’s at the door; but stay— 
Listen. They asked him ‘ where?’ and ‘ when ?’ 
What was it that I heard him say? 
The Erie Railway? Found at ten?” 


A knot of people in the door, 
And voices loud, then hushed and low: 
“How many killed?” ‘You say at four?” 
“A crowded train!” “If she should know!” 
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‘““WHAT WAS IT THAT | HEARD HIM SAY?” 


‘Dead when you found him?” 


**Long before 
And killed, I think, by one hard blow. 
He must have lain six hours or more 

Netted within the ruins so. 


“He had this letter in his hand; 
It said he was to wed to-day. 
I thought, perhaps—you understand— 
The news might come some harder way.” 


Only a girl’s despairing cry 
Ringing across the sunny air, 
A murmur, fading to a sigh, 
Then sudden silence every where. 
And none had known that she was by, 
And none had thought to save or spare. 
They stared, aghast. ‘Was she so nigh?” 
“You did not tell me she was there !” 


And still the summer breezes fanned 
Each tiny leaf and bloomy spray, 
And still throughout the happy land 
The blossoms told that it was May; 


For hearts may break and loves grow cold 
Betwixt the morning and the eve, 

And still the sunset gives its gold 
To those who smile, to those who grieve; 

And graves are filled and men grow old, 
And still the busy seasons weave 

New lives and loves; and last year’s mould 
Covers the dust of those they leave. 





















WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH 
SCROGGS ? 
By CHARLES NORDHOFFP. 

CCORDING to the latest returns, there 
A are in the United States forty-one State- 
prisons, of which New York has three, Penn- 
sylvania and Indiana two each, and the other 
States one each, with the exception of Del- 
aware, Where the whipping-post saves them 
the expense of a penitentiary. The number 
of county jails is over two thousand; and 
there are, besides, houses of correction, local 
penitentiaries, ete., for adults, to the num- 
ber of twenty-five, chiefly in New York and 
Massachusetts. 

The State-prisons of this country contain 
at this time about 16,000 and 
there were in May, 1872, about 38,500 per- 
sons in confinement for various crimes and 
offenses, in prisons of all kinds, in the whole 
United States. It thus appears that, ac- 
cording to the formula of a sarcastic French- 
man, the detected and convicted are to the 
undetected part of our population as about 
one to one thousand. But as the imprisoned 
part is mostly between sixteen and forty 
years of age, a truer comparison would be 
with the population comprised 
those ages, and this would give about one 
to every 450 in a jail of some kind. 

When a man or is sentenced to 
prison for a term of years, society ceases to 
trouble itself about him almost as much as 
though he had been happily shot or hanged. 
While he remains in prison he is clothed, 
warmed, and fed, and more 
plined, at society’s expense, and, like a 
naughty child shut up in a closet, he does 
not “bother” any body except his keepers. 
When his term is served he is summarily 
turned out from the place which has mean- 
time become home to him; and with his old 
clothes, and enough money to pay his way 
to the nearest big city, he is left to do what 
he chooses—or rather what necessity, weak- 
ness, ignorance, the force of old associations, 
the desperation of loneliness, all combined, 
may tempt him to do. His readiest friends 
are his old companions in vagrancy or crime, 
and the top of his ambition is to maintain 
his place among the great mass of the unde- 
tected. If the police is too crafty for him, 
if he is again caught, society, virtuously in- 
dignant, sends him back to prison, where, 
of course, he figures as an incorrigible, and 
receives double doses of discipline, hortatory 
and otherwise. In some few cases he re- 
forms, and becomes a more or less useless 
member of society. But all who have had 
to do with criminals report that genuine 
and lasting reform is but seldom found, and 
that when a boy once gets into jail, he will 
probably continue to prey upon society as 
long as he lives, and that on the score of 
economy, and leaving humanity out of view, 


convicts; 


between 


woman 


or less disci- 
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it would have been better to shoot or hang 
him at the beginning. 

The general conviction that, as Quetelet 
puts it, “it is society which prepares the 
crime, the criminal being only the instru 
ment which executes it,’ has 
deep that society has in modern times con 
scientiously imposed upon governments th« 
task of not merely confining but of trying 
to reform its criminals. With society o1 
ganized as at present—that is to say, very 
rudely, imperfectly, and selfishly—we know 
that, given a certain density ef population, 
and we shall find a certain definite 
predicable number of thefts, of robberies, 
of burglaries, and murders. The diffusion 
of intelligence, the decrease of intemper- 
ance, and other circumstances affect this 
result, but they are themselves affected by 
density of population, and it remains true 
that the statistician can foretell with start- 
ling correctness how many thieves, burglars, 


become so) 


and 


robbers, and assassins there will be in any 
Christian community whose numbers pei 
square mile he knows. Society being con 
stituted as it now is, a certain proportion 
will be criminals, just as a certain other 
proportion will be dyspeptics, or will have 
weak eyes, and another proportion will be 
virtuous, self-denying, conscientious, and ir- 
ritable. The burglar is as much the natu- 
ral and legitimate product of society as Jim 
Fisk was the inevitable result of the inde 
cent scramble for wealth, and the semi-bar 
barous love of ostentatious living which dis 
tinguishes New York. 

When, therefore, Scroggs is detected, con- 
victed, and sentenced to Sing Sing, society 
is guilty with Scroggs; and knowing this, it 
enjoins upon Scroggs’s keeper that he shall 
not torture Scroggs, that he shall give him 
enough to eat, and a fit place to sleep in, 
that he shall cause Scroggs to be instructed 
in letters and morals, and that he shall in 
general try to prepare him to become a use- 
ful member of society, instead of a beast of 
prey. And in order that all this may be 
done, and thus the guilty social conscience 
be put at rest, society, which is an Ass, puts 
politicians in the places of prison managers 
and inspectors, and then goes about its busi- 
[ts duty is done. 

By-and-by Scroggs has served out his 
term, and unless he was a ward politician 
in which case he is all right, and can take 
up his old calling without delay or hinder- 
ance—he is turned out of prison presuma- 
bly reformed, with good impulses where bad 
ones were, with virtue triumphant in his 
bosom, and with an old suit of clothes on 
his back, and a dollar’ and a half in his 
pocket. 

Now, if it was the duty of society to make 
a man of him, it has conspicuously failed. 
If it owed him any thing, it owed him far 
more than it gives him. For the most part, 


ness. 
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it has not even given him good superiors in | freed men would not be much better than 
prison. Within five years, on an investiga- | now. 
tion into the management of one of the New 
York State-prisons, an intelligent convict 
deposed that the prisoners were the only 


The ruling principle of prison man- 
agement in modern times is that the protec- 
tion of society against criminal spoliation 
shall be united with the thorough reforma- 
reputable people in the prison, and there | tion of the transgressors. But suppose the 
vas reason to believe at the time that he criminal is morally reformed, is it not a fact 
did not exaggerate. What with contractors | that the life in prison has unfitted him for 
who make fortunes out of the convicts’ la- contact with the 


world outside; that he 
bor—it is in evidence that a profit of fifty 


comes out a weakling in the race before 
per cent. per annum on the capital thus in- him; that his life is a failure to begin with, 
vested is very moderate, and that a hundred and no career, however humble, opens to 
per cent. is not unknown; what with poli- | him where he may hope to rise and to make 
ticians filling the places of keepers and sub- | the best use of his energies? B. K. Pierce, 
ordinates, and making percentages of their | chaplain of the New York House of Refuge, 
own; What with such extravagance in man- | touched the marrow of this question in an 
agement that, according to an official report, address before the Prison Congress last year. 
in 1857, 1890 prisoners in New York cost , He said: 

$112 54 per head, and in 1865, 1885 prisoners . 

t $220 ] 1: that durinct I ** At this day there are thousands of young men and 
cost S220 pe T eA 5 | 1a < uring | wenty-three women, under twenty but over sixteen years of age, 
years, also in the New York prisons, the av- | jn penitentiaries. As these prisons are now conduct- 
erage per diem for the hire of convict labor ed, their condition is, humanly speaking, hopeless. 
increased only fifty per cent., while in the | There are now no persons outside the prison walls 

: ; prepared to receive and encourage discharged prison- 

. : ers in any considerable numbers, except their old 

ons increased 300 per cent., and that in the criminal companions. These are ever ready to meet 

same time the State-prisons cost, to main- them as the door of the prison opens, and to offer 

. ate " . 5 alte encouragement in a dishonest 
tain, ten millions, while the convict labor them shelter, food, and encouragement 1 : 

‘ : aie ms Se . course. No counting-room, mechanic’s shop, or even 
yielded Tour millions, leaving a deficit of | farm labor invites a young discharged prisoner to earn 
six millions, of which $5,340,000 have been | an honest living. If the man will not starve, he must 
actually raised by taxation within the last steal. He is thus made a bitter enemy of society, and 

: si = . . of : becomes desperate in the inevitableness of his condi- 
six years —w such examples of gree¢ - : . 

rs. oe . ‘ith ich exam] f greed, ye tion. ‘They will all as certainly come back here, or 
capacity, faithlessness to trusts, lack of | hy gent to another prison, after their discharge, as 
economy, and general mismanagement be- | they live,’ said the warden of a penitentiary to me 
fore them, how can we expect the reforma- a few weeks since, as we stood gazing upon a gang of 

" . . all : . 2 ¥ g men, averaging eighteen 
ie . ts C . State-prisons? a hundred or more young en, ging 
tion of convicts confined in State-prisons years of age, lazily at work in a stone-quarry con- 

In fact, they are not reformed ; and if they jected with the prison. ‘Where else can they go? 

were, their condition when they become | he asked.” 


same time the cost of maintaining the pris- 











Now what is acriminal? He is a person 
who has violated the laws, and who threat- 
ens the security of society. Society, impelled 
by a just instinct of self-preservation, under- 
takes to seclude him for a space of time. He 
is put where, first, he shall have no power 
for mischief; second, he shall have oppor- 
tunity to consider his errors ; third, he shall 
le subjected to such discipline as will make 
him a law-observing and authority-respect- 
ing rather than a law-defying creature ; 
fourth, he shall receive instruction, moral 
and otherwise, which society neglected to 
cive him in his earlier days. 

So much society has a right to do, and 
ought to do, but it has no right to destroy 
or seriously impair the criminal’s chance in 
life after the expiration of his term of pun- 
ishment, for to do this is to injure not merely 
the man, but society itself. I am not speak- 
ing here of the rights of criminals out of any 
morbid or mawkish sentimentalism such as 
leads many good but mistaken men to op- 
pose capital punishment. The worst use 
you can make of some men is not to hang 
them: it is a summary and wholesome way 
of abating some nuisances. I should rather 
say that the worst use you can make of a 
man is to stick him into a State-prison for a 
term of years. Yet we are building several 
new State-prisons, and this in spite of such 
facts of mismanagement as have been stated 

in spite of the fact that while contractors 
make fortunes and prison officers become 
wealthy, according to recent reports nearly 
three-fourths of the State-prisons are not 
self-supporting, and in spite of such a state 
of things as was exposed at the London 
Prison Congress by Mr. F. B. Sanborn. His 
words apply to the prisons of Massachusetts, 
probably among the best managed in the 
country. He said: 


“Tn all, we may count for the Massachusetts prisons 
not less than 350 different official persons concerned 
in their management and inspection, the number of 
prisoners in them all never exceeding 3500 at any one 
time. From this we might infer that the Massachu- 
setts prisons were thoroughly inspected, however per- 
plexing might be the system under which it was done. 
But, in fact, there is no municipal inspector who has 
been in all the municipal prisons, no county inspector 
who has been in all the county prisons, few State in- 
spectors who have been in all the county prisons or in 
any of the municipal ones, and no one person in the 
State who has ever visited all the prisons it contains. 
Consequently there is no proper knowledge any where 
of the relation of one part of the prison system to the 
rest, and no proper system at all, but only a confusion 
of laws, rules, boards, and details.” 


Mr. Sanborn said in the same report that 
“of 16,000 convicts in the State-prisons prob- 
ably between 4000 and 6000 are receiving 
scanty instruction in schools of some sort; 
of 22,000 prisoners in local prisons not 3000 
are receiving any secular instruction what- 
ever. About 20,000 of the 38,000 prisoners 
are wholly illiterate, and of these less than 
8000 are receiving instruction.” 
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| Now, in place of building new prisons, 
why should we not try exile 
portation? We have in Alaska im- 
mense territory, in almost every respect 
well suited to be the scene of a penal col- 
ony. It is isolated, and escapes would be 
easily prevented; it is almost uninhabited ; 
it has a chain of islands suitable for sepa- 
rate colonies; its climate on the coasts is 
sufficiently mild, and yet not tropical, but 
bracing and healthful; it offers few or no 
temptations to vagrancy; and yet it is a 
country in which convicts who had served 
out their time, or earned their discharge, 
could live comfortably, and build up a new 
and prosperous society. 


penal trans- 
an 


At present Alaska is a useless and expen- 
sive possession. ‘Two Federal artillery com- 
panies hold possession; but it lies too far 
out of the way to tempt settlers. Used as 
a penal colony, to which the most hardened 
of our convicts might at first be sent, it 
would offer a clear tield for interesting and 
valuable experiments in the management 
and reformation of criminals. It is not 
sickly, like the French penal settlement of 
Cayenne; nor has it, like Australia, a eli- 
mate so mild as to enable runaway convicts 
to live a vagrant life in the bush. It is a 
country in which industry and foresight are 
necessary to enable a white man to exist; 
and thus the natural conditions of life 
would help in disciplining the criminals 
sent thither. 

Being controlled by the Federal govern- 
ment, it is probable that, if Alaska became 
a penal colony, West Point officers would be 
its rulers and guardians; and these, who 
are, above all, strict disciplinarians, are ad- 
mirably caleulated to manage rightly a con- 
vict population, which needs, above all oth- 
er things, to learn obedience to authority, 
and to be subjected to rigid discipline of 
mind and body. Moreover, the graduate of 
West Point is, as a rule, a man of honor and 
a gentleman. 





He knows nothing about con- 
tracts; he performs his duty; he is honest 
and respectable ; and under his rule, at least, 
the convict would not commonly have be- 
fore him a pernicious example of greed, and 
other low forms of vice. 

There would be no lack of work in Alas- 
ka for a penal colony, however numerous. 
The country has no roads; it has no public 
buildings; it has no mechanic arts; it would 
need, if it had a population, artisans of all 
kinds; and for half a century to come a penal 
colony in Alaska rightly managed ought to 
be self-supporting, with abundance of useful 
labor for every convict. 

The question of penal transportation has 
not come very prominently before the pub- 


lic in recent years. It was not even dis- 
cussed at the recent Prison Congress in 


London, though a report was read upon it 
by Count di Foresta, Procureur-General of 
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Ancona, who said: “Transportation with 
compulsory labor in a colony I approve as 
the best punishment for great criminals. I¢ 
seems to me to answer perfectly the double 
object of all punishment—the protection of 
society, within the limits of justice, and the 
reformation of the convict. It fulfills the 
first of these objects—the protection of so- 
ciety—tfor the most dangerous criminals are 
thus cast out from the bosom of society ; the 
grave inconveniences of relapse are avoided, 
and would-be criminals are deterred by the 
prospect of banishment from their country 


and family. The second object is equally 
met, that of moralizing these individuals, 
and giving them hope and the means of 


becoming again useful to themselves and 
society in another country, where, after un- 
dergoing part of their punishment, they can 
send for their families or found new 
thus beginning another existence in an entirely 
different atmosphere, which will not seduce 
them into their former errors.” 

This is the true point—to so manage the 
criminal that when he has suffered his pun- 
ishment he may have, at least, the chance 
to begin a new and better life, and to make 
even his period of punishment as natural 
and healthful as is consistent with his se- 
clusion from general society. 


ones, 


And this can 
be best done by exile or penal transporta- 
tion. It is not done at all under the State- 
prison system. 

Two companies of artillery and two reve- 
nue-cutters now hold Alaska. This force 
need be but very slightly increased to be 
sufficiently strong, with proper management, 
to control and keep under discipline a thou- 
sand convicts. The Aleutian Isles, the isl- 
and of Kodiak, and the long Alaska penin- 
sula offer themselves for isolated stations ; 
and I do not doubt that our engineer officers 
could elaborate a plan of operations for a 
convict colony which would make such a 
colony self-supporting and helpful to the 
reformation of the convicts, bearing in mind 
always these words of that most successful 
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misrule. 


manager of a penal colony, Captain Macon- | 
ochie, under whose command that most ter- | 


rible of English prisons, Norfolk Island, was 
the scene of so much genuine reform, that 
“the true principle is to place the prisoner 
in a position of stern adversity, from which 
he must work his way out by his own ex- 
ertions, by diligent labor, and a constant 
course of voluntary self-command and self- 
denial.” 


The convicted criminal does not differ in | 


many things from his fellow-man in freedom. 
He is gratified with labor if it is useful, and 
hates it if it is useless, as the tread-mill. He 
is the better man if his hope is excited, and 


he sees that good conduct will bring certain | 


rewards. He is the better for living and 


working in the open air, and in the presence 
of wild nature. 


The rigor of military dis- 








cipline he needs, because he has not learned 
to obey laws or to respect authority. The 
experience of Captain Maconochie on Nor- 
folk Island, where he ruled over perhaps the 
vilest set of miscreants ever gathered t« 

gether in one spot on this earth, the picked 
and double-dyed villains and scoundrels who 
were too dangerous for even Botany Bay, 
shows abundantly what can be done for and 
with the worst and most degraded men b 

a firm yet kind hand repressing and punish 

ing evil, but always encouraging and draw- 
ing out good. 

Two important points would be secured 
by establishing a penal colony in Alaska or 
elsewhere: First, society would rid itself, by 
a natural and proper method, of the human 
beasts who prey upon it, and threaten its 
security. It would say to the burglar, the 
robber, the confirmed thief, “ You are no 
longer worthy to live among us; go into 
exile.” And, secondly, we should provide 
a future and open a career in a new land to 
such of the convicts as chose to reform and 
live honest lives. 

And though the first cost of transporting 
convicts to so far off a region might be 
thought large, it would in the end be an 
economy. We should not need to build 
or to mismanage new State-prisons. We 
should be spared the job involved in the 
construction, and the job involved in the 
West Point would rule in Alaska 
without jobbery and with efficiency, I be- 
lieve, and, in the long-run, the convicts 
would cost the States far less there than 
they now do in the home prisons. 

With children’s aid societies to rescue the 
young from vice and crime, and deport our 
homeless children to the Western prairies, 
and with penal servitude in distant Alaska 
for the convicted criminal, we might hope 
to really and considerably decrease our crim- 
inal population. 


- mo 
DISAPPOINTED. 
I tnovent, to-night, to see thy face, 
And mourn not for the sun gone down; 
But now the shadow in his place 
Hangs on my cheated heart its frown. 


I conld not doubt that thy dear voice 
Would cheer me more than bird or lute— 
How can my heart to-night rejoice, 
With bird and string and voice all mute! 


The breath of June upon my cheek 
I bore, impatient for thy kiss; 

My fainting lips their anguish speak, 
The sweetness of thy breath to miss. 


Oh, why did thy sweet steps delay, 

Since bird and song and breeze are gone? 
Slighted for hope of thee, the day! 

Without thee night puts sackcloth on! 


Were I away, thou shouldst not chide 
One heedless moment of delay; 

I seek my sunshine at thy side— 
Thy voice my song, thy smile my day. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

YTAINES fell head-foremost into the sea 
s with a heavy plunge. Being an excel- 
lent swimmer, he struck out the moment he 
touched the water, and that arrested his dive, 
and brought him up with a slant, shocked 


and panting, drenched and confused. The 
next moment he saw, as through a fog—his 


eyes being full of water—something fall from 
the ship. 
swam toward it: it rose on the top of a 
wave, and he saw it was a life-buoy. En- 
cumbered with wet clothes, he seemed im- 
potent in the big waves; they threw him up 
so high, and down so low. 

Almost exhausted, he got to the life-buoy, 
and clutched it with a fierce grasp and a 
wild ery of delight. He got it over his head, 
and placing his arms round the buoyant 
cirele, stood with his breast and head out of 
water, gasping. 

He now drew a long breath, and got his 
wet hair out of his eyes, already smarting 
with salt-water, and, raising himself on the 
buoy, looked out for help. 

He saw, to his great concern, the ship al- 
ready at a distance. to have 
flown, and she was still drifting fast away 
from him. 

He saw no signs of help. His heart began 
to turn as cold as his drenched body. A hor- 
rible fear crossed him. 

But presently he saw the weather-boat fill- 
ed, and fall into the water ; and then a wave 
rolled between him and the ship, and he only 
saw her topmast. 

The next time he rose on a mighty wave 
he saw the boats together astern of the ves- 
sel: but not coming his way ; and the gloom 
was thickening, the ship becoming indistinct, 
and all was doubt and horror. 

A life of agony passed in a few minutes. 

He rose and fell like a cork on the buoy- 
ant waves—rose and fell, and saw nothing 
but the ship’s lights, now terribly distant. 

But at last, as he rose and fell, he caught 
a few fitful glimpses of a smaller light rising 
and falling like himself. ‘A boat!” he cried, 
and, raising himself as high as he could, 
shouted, cried, implored for help. He stretch- 
ed his hands across the water. “This way! 
this way!” 

The light kept moving, but it came no 


He breasted the big waves, and 


She seemed 


nearer. They had greatly underrated the 
drift. The other boat had no light. 


Minutes passed of suspense, hope, doubt, 
dismay, terror. Those minutes seemed hours. 
In the agony of suspense the quaking heart 


sent beads of sweat to the brow, though the 
body was immersed. 

And the gloom deepened, and the cold 
waves flung him up to heaven with their gi- 
ant arms, and then down again to hell: and 
still that light, his only hope, was several 
hundred yards from him. 

Only for a moment at a time could his eye- 
balls, straining with agony, catch this will- 
o’-the-wisp, the boat’s light. It groped the 
sea up and down, but came no nearer. 

When what seemed days of agony had 
passed, suddenly a rocket rose in the horizon 

so it seemed to him. 

The lost man gave a shriek of joy; so prone 
are we to interpret things hopefully. 

Misery! The next time he saw that little 
light, that solitary spark of hope, it was not 
quite so near as before. 
fell on his heart. 
boats by rocket. 

He shrieked, he cried, he 
raved. “Oh, Rosa! 
men, men, do 
Here !” 

In vain. The miserable man saw the 
boat’s little light retire, recede, and melt 
into the ship’s larger light, and that light 
glided away. 


A mortal sickness 
The ship had recalled the 


screamed, he 
for 
me. I 


Rosa! her sake, 


not leave am here! 


Then a cold, deadly stupor fell on him. 
Then Death’s icy claw seized his heart, and 
seemed to run from it to every part of him. 
He was a dead man. 
time. 


Only a question of 
Nothing to gain by floating. 

But the despairing mind could not quit 
the world in peace, and even here in the 
cold, cruel sea the quivering body clung to 
this fragment of life, and winced at death’s 
touch, though more merciful. 

He despised this weakness, he raged at it; 
he could not overcome it. 

Unable to live or to die, condemned to float 
slowly, hour by hour, down into Death’s jaws. 

To a long, death-like stupor succeeded 
frenzy. Fury seized this great and long- 
suffering mind. It rose against the cruelty 
and injustice of his fate. He cursed the 
world, whose stupidity had driven him to 
sea; he cursed remorseless nature; and at 
last he railed on the God who made him, 
and made the cruel water that was waiting 
for his body. “‘God’s justice! God’s mercy! 
God’s power! they are all lies,” he shouted, 
“dreams, chimeras, like Him, the all-power- 
ful and good, men babble of by the fire. If 
there was a God more powerful than the 
sea, and only half as good as men are, He 
would pity my poor Rosa and me, and send 
a hurricane to drive those caitiffs back to 
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the wretch they have abandoned. 
alone is mighty. 


Nature 
Oh, if I could have her on 
my side, and only God against me! But she 
is as deaf to prayer as He is: as mechanical 
and a bubble melting 
into the sea. Soul I have none; my body 
wil! soon be nothing, nothing. 
honest, loving life. 
my fellow-creatures. Curse them! 

them! the earth! Curse the 
Curse all nature: there is no other God for 
me to curse.” 


remorseless. I am 


So ends an 
I always tried to love 
curse 


! 


Curse sea! 


The moon came out. 

He raised his head and staring eyeballs, 
and cursed her. 

The wind began to whistle, and flung 
spray in his face. 

He raised his fallen head and staring eye- 
balls, and cursed the wind. 

While he was thus raving he became 
sensible of a black object to windward. | 

It looked like a rail, and a man leaning | 
on it. | 
He stared, he cleared the wet hair from his | 

| 


rea 
ta) 


eyes, ana stared again. 

The thing, being larger than himself and 
partly out of water, was drifting to leeward 
faster than himself. 

He stared and trembled, and at last 
came nearly abreast, black, black. 

He gave a loud ery, and tried to swim to- | 
ward it; but, encumbered with his life-buoy, | 
he made little progress. The thing drifted 
abreast of him, but ten yards distant. 

As they each rose high upon the waves 
he saw it plainly. 

It was the very raft that had been the in- | 
nocent cause of his sad fate. 


it 


He shouted with hope, he swam, he strug- 
gled; he got near it, but not to it ; it drifted 
past, and he lost his chance of intercepting 
it. He struggled after it. The life - buoy 
would not let him catch it. 

Then he gave a cry of agony, rage, de- 
spair, and flung off the life-buoy, and risk- 
ed all on this one chance. 

He gains a little on the raft. 

He loses. 


He gains: 


he cries, “ Rosa! Rosa!” and 
struggles with all his soul, as well as his 
body: he gains. 

But, when almost within reach, a wave 
half drowns him, and he loses. 

He cries, “ Rosa! Rosa!” and swims high 
and strong. ‘“ Rosa! Rosa! Rosa!” 

He is near it. He cries, ‘Rosa! Rosa!” 
and, with all the energy of love and life, 
flings himself almost out of the water, and 
catches hold of the nearest thing on the raft. 

It was the dead man’s leg. 

It seemed as if it would come away in his 
grasp. He dared not try to pull himself up 
by that. But he held on by it, panting, ex- 


hausting, faint. 
This faintness terrified him. “Oh,” thought 
he, “if I faint now, all is over.” 
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Holding by that terrible and strange sup- 
port, he made a grasp, and caught hold of 
the wood-work at the bottom of the rail. H 
tried to draw himself up. Impossible. 

He was no better off than with his lift 
buoy. 

But in situations so dreadful men thir 
fast ; he worked gradually round the botte: 
of the raft by his hands, till he got to lee 
ward, still holding on. There he found 
solid block of wood at the edge of the raft. 
He prized himself carefully up: the raft in 


| that part then sank a little: he got his kne« 


upon the timber of the raft, and, with a wild 
cry, seized the nearest upright, and threw 
both arms round it and clung tight. Then 
first he found breath to speak. ‘“ THANK 


Gop!” he cried, kneeling on the timber, and 
grasping the upright post—‘“ OH, THANK 
Gop! THANK Gop!” 


CHAPTER 
“THANK God ?” 


EY. 

why, according to h 

theory, it should have “Thank Na 
ture.” But I observe that, in such cases, 
even philosophers are ungrateful to the mis- 
tress they worship. 

Our philosopher not only thanked God, 
but, being on his knees, prayed forgiveness 
for his late ravings, prayed hard, with one 
arm curled round the upright, lest the sea, 
which ever and anon rushed over the bottom 
of the raft, should swallow him up in a mo- 
ment. 

Then he rose carefully, and wedged him- 
self into the corner of the raft opposite to 
that other figure, ominous relic of the wil« 
voyage the new-comer had entered upon ; he 
put both arms over tie rail and stood erect. 

The moon was now up; but so was the 
breeze: fleecy clouds flew with vast rapidity 
across her bright face, and it was by fitful 
though vivid glances Staines examined the 
raft and his companion. 

The raft was large and well made of tim- 
bers tied and nailed together, and a strong 
rail ran round it resting on several uprights. 


been 


There were also some blocks of a very light 
wood screwed to the horizontal timbers, and 
these made it float high. 

But what arrested and fascinated th« 
man’s gaze was his dead companion, sol 
survivor, doubtless, of a horrible voyage, 
since the raft was not made for one, nor by 
one. 

It was a skeleton, or nearly, whose clothes 
the sea-birds had torn, and pecked every limb 
in all the tleshy parts; the rest of the body 
had dried to dark leather on the bones. The 
head was little more than an eyeless skull; 
but, in the fitful moonlight, those huge hol- 


| low caverns seemed gigantic lamp-like eyes. 


and glared at him fiendishly, appallingly. 
He sickened at the sight. He tried not to 




















look at it; but it would be looked at, and 
threaten him in the moonlight with great 
jack-lustre eyes. 

[The wind whistled, and lashed his face with 
spray torn off the big waves, and the water 
was nearly always up to his knees, and the 
raft tossed so wildly, it was all he could do 
to hold on in his corner; in which struggle 
still those monstrous lack-lustre eyes, like 
lamps of death, glared at him in the moon, 
and all else dark, except the fiery crests of 
the black mountain billows, tumbling and 
raging all around. 

What a night! 

But before morning the breeze sank, the 
moon set, and a sombre quiet succeeded, 
with only that grim figure in outline dimly 
visible. Owing to the motion still retained 
by the waves it seemed to nod and rear, and 
be ever preparing to rush upon him. 

The sun rose glorious on a lovely scene, 
the sky was a very mosaic of colors sweet 
and vivid, and the tranquil, rippling sea, 
peach-colored to the horizon, with lines of 
diamonds where the myriad ripples broke 
into smiles. 

Staines was asleep, exhausted. Soon the 
light awoke him, and he looked up. What 
an incongruous picture met his eye: that 
heaven of color all above and around, and 
right before him, like a devil stuck in mid- 
heaven, that grinning corpse, whose fate 
foreshadowed his own. 

But daylight is a great strengthener of the 
nerves; the figure no longer appalled him 
a man who had long learned to look with 
science’s calm eye upon the dead. When 
the sea became like glass, and from peach- 
color deepened to rose, he walked along the 
raft, and inspected the dead man. He found 
it was a man of color, but not a black. The 
body was not kept in its place, as he had 
supposed, merely by being jammed into the 
angle caused by the rail; it was also lashed 
to the corner upright by a long, stout belt. 
Staines concluded this had kept the body 
there, and its companions had been swept 
away. 

This was not lost on him: he removed the 
belt for his own use; he then found it was 
not only a belt, but a receptacle; it was 
nearly full of small hard substances that felt 
like stones. 

When he had taken it off the body he felt 
acompunction. ‘“ Ought he to rob the dead, 
and expose it to be swept into the sea at the 
first wave, like a dead dog ?” 

He was about to replace the belt, when a 
middle course occurred to him. He was a 
man who always carried certain useful little 
things about him, viz., needles, thread, scis- 
sors, and string. He took a piece of string, 
and easily secured this poor light skeleton 
to the raft. The belt he strapped to the rail, 
and kept for his own need. 

And now hunger gnawed him. No food 
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was near. There was nothing but the love 
ly sea and sky, mosaic with color, and that 
grim, ominous skeleton. 

Hunger comes and goes many times befor 
it becomes insupportable. All that day and 
night, and the next day, he suffered its 
pangs; and then it became torture, but the 
thirst maddening. 

Toward night fell a gentle rain. He 
spread a handkerchief and caught it. He 
sucked the handkerchief. 

This revived him, and even allayed in 
some degree the pangs of hunger. 

Next day was cloudless. A hot sun glared 
on his unprotected head, and battered down 
his enfeebled frame. 

He resisted as well as he could. He often 
dipped his head, and as often the persisten 
sun, with cruel glare, made it smoke again. 

Next day the same: but the strength t 
meet it was waning. He lay down and 
thought of Rosa, and wept bitterly. Hi 
took the dead man’s belt, and lashed him 
self to the upright. That act, and his tears 
for his beloved, were almost his last acts of 
perfect reason: for next day came the delu 
sions and the dreams that succeed when 
hunger ceases to torture, and the vital pow 
ers begin to ebb. He lay and saw pleasant 
meadows, with meandering streams, and 
clusters of rich fruit, that courted the hand 
and melted in the mouth. 

Ever and anon they vanished, and he saw 
grim death looking down on him with thos 
big cavernous eyes 

By-and-by, whether his body’s eye saw the 
grim skeleton, or his mind’s eye the juicy 
fruits, green meadows, and pearly brooks, 
all was shadowy. 

So, in a placid calm, beneath a blue sky, 
the raft drifted dead, with its dead freight, 
upon the glassy purple, and he drifted teo 
toward the world unknown. 


There came across the waters # that dis 
mal raft a thing none too common by sea or 
land—a good man. 

He was tall, stalwart, bronzed, and had 
hair like snow, before his time; for he had 
known trouble. He commanded a merchant 
steamer, bound for Calcutta, on the old route. 

The man at the mast-head descried a float- 
ing wreck, and hailed the deck accordingly. 
The captain altered his course without one 
moment’s hesitation, and brought up along- 
side, lowered a boat, and brought the dead 
and the breathing man on board. 

A young middy lifted Staines in his arms 
from the wreck to the boat: he whose per- 
son I described in Chapter I. weighed now 
no more than that. 

Men are not always rougher than women. 
Their strength and nerve enable them now 
and then to be gentler than butter-fingered 
angels, who drop frail things through sensi- 
tive agitation and break them. These rough 
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men saw Staines was hovering between life | made a memorandum of them, and locked 


and death, and they handled him like a thing 
the ebbing life might be shaken out of in a 
moment. It was pretty to see how gingerly 
the sailors carried the sinking man up the 
ladder, and one fetched swabs, and the others 
laid him down softly on them at their cap- 
tain’s feet. 

“Well done, men,” said he. “ Poor fellow! 
Pray Heaven we may not have come too late. 
Now stand aloofa bit. Send the surgeon aft.” 

The surgeon came, and looked and felt the 
heart. He shook his head, and called for 
brandy. He had Staines’s head raised, and 
got half a spoonful of diluted brandy down 
his throat. But there an ominous 
irgling. 

After several such attempts at intervals 
he said plainly the man’s life could not be 
saved by ordinary means. 

“Then try extraordinary,” said the cap- 
tain. ‘ My orders are that he is to be saved. 
There is life in him. You have only got to 
keep it there. He must be saved; he shall 
be saved.” 

“T should like to try Dr. Staines’s reme- 
dy,” said the surgeon. 

“Try it, then: what is it?” 

“A bath of beef tea. Dr. Staines says he 
applied it to a starved child—in the Lancet.” 

“Take a hundred-weight of beef, and boil 
it in the coppers.” 

Thus encouraged, the surgeon went to the 
cook, and very soon beef was steaming on a 
scale and at a rate unparalleled. 

Meantime Captain Dodd had the patient 
taken to his own cabin, and he and his serv- 
ant administered weak brandy-and-water 
with great caution and skill. 

There was no perceptible result. But, at 
all events, there was life and vital instinct 
left, or he could not have swallowed. 

Thus they hovered about him for some 
hours, and then the bath was ready. 

The capain took charge of the patient’s 
clothes; the and a sailor bathed 
him in lukewarm beef tea, and then covered 
him very warm with blankets next the skin. 
Guess how near a thing it seemed to them 
when I tell you they dared not rub him. 


was 


' 
gl 


surgeon 


Just before sunset his pulse became’ per- | 


The surgeon administered half a 
The patient swallow- 


ceptible. 
spoonful of egg-flip. 
ed it. 

By-and-by he sighed. 

“He must not be left, day or night,” said 
the captain. “I don’t know who or what 


he is, but he is a man; and I could not bear | 


him to die now.” 
That night Captain Dodd overhauled the 


patient’s clothes, and looked for marks on | 


his linen. There were none. 
“Poor devil!” said Captain Dodd. 
is a bachelor.” 


“He 


Captain Dodd found his pocket-book, with | 


bank-notes £200. 


the notes up. 

He lighted his lamp, examined the belt, 
unripped it, and poured out the contents op 
his table. 

They were dazzling. A great many large 
pieces of amethyst, and some of white topaz 
and rock-crystal; a large number of smaller 
stones, carbuncles, chrysolites, and not a 
few emeralds. Dodd looked at them with 
pleasure, sparkling in the lamp-light. 

“What alot!’ said he. “I wonder what 
they are worth?” He sent for the first 
mate, who, he knew, did a little private 
business in precious stones. ‘ Masterton,” 
said he, “oblige me by counting these stones 
with me, and valuing them.” 

Mr. Masterton stared, and his mouth wa- 
tered. However, he named the various 
stones and valued them. He said there was 
only one stone, a large emerald without a 
flaw, that was worth a heavy sum by itself; 
but the pearls, very fine ; and, looking at the 
great number, they must be worth a thou- 
sand pounds. 

Captain Dodd then entered the whole 
business carefully in the ship’s log: the liv- 
ing man he described thus, “ About five feet 
six in height, and about fifty years of age.” 
Then he described the notes and the stones 
very exactly, and made Masterton, the val- 
uer, sign the log. 

Staines took a good deal of egg-flip that 
night, and next day ate solid food; but they 
questioned him in vain; his reason was en- 
tirely in abeyance: he had become an eat- 
er, and nothing else. Whenever they gave 
him food he showed a sort of fawning, an- 
imal gratitude. Other sentiment he had 
nor did words enter his mind any 
more than a bird’s. And, since it not 
pleasant to dwell on the wreck of a fine un- 
derstanding, I will only say that they land- 
ed him at Cape Town, out of bodily danger, 
but weak, and his mind, to all appearance, 
a hopeless blank. 

They buried the skeleton, read the serv- 
ice of the English Church over a Malabar 
heathen. 

Dodd took Staines to the hospital, and left 
twenty pounds with the governor of it to cure 
him. But he deposited Staines’s money and 
jewels with a friendly banker, and begged 
that the principal cashier might see the man, 
and be able to recognize him should he ap- 
ply for his own. 

The cashier came and examined him, and 
also the ruby ring on his finger—a parting 


none, 


is 


| gift from Rosa—and remarked this was a 


new way of doing business. 

“Why, it is the only one, Sir,” said Dodd. 
“ How can we give you his signature? He 
is not in his right mind.” 

“Nor never will be.” 

“ Don’t say that, Sir. 


Let us hope for the 


He took the numbers, | best, poor fellow.” 
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captain weighed anchor, with a warm heart 
Yet the image of 
the man he had saved pursued him, and he 
resolved to look after him next time he should 
coal at Cape Town, homeward bound. 


and a good conscience. 


Staines recovered his strength in about 
two months; but his mind returned in frag- 
ments, and very slowly. 
time he remembered nothing that had pre- 
ceded his great calamity. His mind started 
afresh, aided only by certain fixed habits; 
for instance, he could read and write; but, 
strange as it may appear, he had no idea 
who he was; and when his memory cleared 
a little on that head he thought his surname 
was Christie, but he was not sure. 

Nevertheless, the presiding physician dis- 
covered in him a certain progress of intelli- 
gence, Which gave him great hopes. In the 
fifth month, having shown a marked interest 
in the other sick patients, coupled with a 
disposition to be careful and attentive, they 
made him a nurse, or rather a sub-nurse un- 
der the special orders of a responsible nurse. 
I really believe it was done at first to avoid 
the alternative of sending him adrift or trans- 
ferring him to the insane ward of the hos- 
pital. In this congenial pursuit he showed 
such watchfulness and skill that by-and-by 
they found they had got a treasure. Two 
months after that he began to talk about 
medicine, and astonished them still more. 
He became the puzzle of the establishment. 
The doctor and surgeon would converse with 
him, and try and lead him to his past life; but 
when it came to that he used to put his hands 
to his head, with a face of great distress, and 
it was clear some impassable barrier lay be- 
tween his growing intelligence and the past 
events of his life. Indeed, on one occasion, 
he said to his kind friend the doctor, “‘ The 
past !—a black wall! a black wall!” 

Ten months after his admission he was 
promoted to be an attendant, with a salary. 

He put by every shilling of it; for he said, 
* A voice from the dark past tells me money 
is every thing in this world.” 

A discussion was held by the authorities 
as to whether he should be informed he had 
money and jewels at the bank or not. 

Upon the whole, it was thought advisable 
to postpone this information, lest he should 
throw it away; but they told him he had 
been picked up at sea, and both money and 
jewels found on him; they were in safe 
hands; only the person was away for the 
time. Still he was not to look upon himself 
as either friendless or moneyless. 

At this communication he showed an al- 
most childish delight, that confirmed the 
doctor in his opinion he was acting prudent- 
ly, and for the real benefit of an amiable and 
afflicted person, not yet to be trusted with 
money and jewels. 

Vor. XLVII.—No. 277.—4 


For a long, long 


Having made these provisions, the worthy | 


|tained English goods: 


CHAPTER XVI. 
IN his quality of attendant on the sick, 
weak but 
convalescent patient into the open air, and 
he was always pleased to do this, for the air 
of the Cape carries health and vigor on its 


wings. 


Staines sometimes conducted a 


He had seen its fine recreative prop- 


that the 
minds of convalescents ought to be amused; 
and so he often begged the doctor to let him 
take Sooner than 
not, he would draw the patient several miles 
in a Bath chair. He rather liked this, for he 
was a Hercules, and had no egotism or false 
pride where the sick were concerned. 

Now these open-air walks exerted a bene- 
ficial influence on his own darkened mind. 
It is one thing to struggle from idea to idea; 
it is another when material objects mingle 
with the retrospect; they seem to supply 
stepping-stones in the gradual resuscitation 
of memory and reason. 


erties, and he divined, somehow, 


a convalescent abroad. 


The ships going out of port were such a 
stepping-stone to him, and a vague con- 
sciousness came back to him of having been 
in a ship. 

Unfortunately, along with this reminis- 
cence came a desire to go in one again, and 
this sowed discontent in his mind; and the 
more that mind enlarged, the more he began 
to dislike the hospital and its confinement. 
The feeling grew, and bade fair to disqualify 
him for his humble office. The authorities 
could not fail to hear of this, and they had a 
little discussion about parting with him; but 
they hesitated to turn him adrift, and they 
still doubted the propriety of trusting him 
with money and jewels. 

While matters were in this re- 
markable event occurred. He drew a sick 
patient down to the quay one morning, and 
watched the business of the port with the 
keenest interest. A ship at anchor was un- 
loading, and a great heavy boat was stick- 
ing to her side like a black leech. Presently 
this boat came away, and moved sluggishly 
toward the shore, rather by help of the tide 


state, a 


| than of the two men who went through the 


form of propelling her with two monstrous 
sweeps, while a third steered her. She con- 
agricultural imple- 
ments, some cases, four horses, and a buxom 
young woman with a thorough English face. 
The woman seemed a little excited, and as 
she neared the landing-place she called out, 
in jocund tones, to a young man on the shore, 
“Tt is all right, Dick; they are beauties ;” 
and she patted the beasts as people do who 
are fond of them. 

She stepped lightly ashore; and then came 
the slower work of landing her imports. She 


bustled about, like a hen over her brood, and 


wasn’t always talking, but put in her word 
every now and then, never crossly, and al- 


| ways to the point. 
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Staines listened to her, and examined her | but you was a good friend to me, and there’s 
with a sort of puzzled look; bat she took no | my hand.” 
notice of him; her whole soul was in the 
cattle. 














“Thank you, Dick,” said Staines, and took 
his hand. ‘I don’t remember you. Perhaps 
you are one of the past. The past is a dead- 
but the horses were frightened at the gang- | wall to me—a dark dead-wall ;” and he put 
way, and jibbed. Then a man was for driv-| his hands to his head with a look of dis- 
ing them, and poked one of them in the quar- | tress. 
ter; he snorted and reared directly. 











They got the things on board well enough; 


























Every body there now suspected the truth, 
“Man alive!” cried the young woman, | and some pointed mysteriously to their own 
“that is not the way. They are docile | heads. 

enough, but frightened. Encourage ’em, 
































Phebe whispered an inquiry to the sick 
and let ’em look at it. Give ’em time. | person. 






































More haste less speed, with timorsome cat- He said, a little pettishly, “‘ All I know is, 

tle.” he is the kindest attendant in the ward, and 
“That is a very pleasant voice,” said poor | very attentive.” 

Staines, rather more dictatorially than be- “Oh, then, he is in the public hospital.” 

came the present state of his intellect. He “ Of course he is.” 

added, softly, “A true woman’s voice ;” then The invalid, with the selfishness of his 





gloomily, ‘a voice of the past—the dark, | class, then begged Staines to take him out 
dark past.” 











of all this bustle down to the beach. Staines 
At this speech intruding itself upon the | complied at once, with the utmost meekness, 
short sentences of business, there was a roar | and said, “ Good-by, old friends; forgive me 
of laughter; and Phebe Falcon turned | for not remembering you. It is my great af- 
sharply round to look at the speaker. She | fliction that the past is gone from me—gone, 
stared at him; she cried “Oh!” and clasped | gone.” And he went sadly away, drawing 
her hands, and colored all over. ‘ Why, | his sick charge like a patient mule. 
sure,” said she, “I can’t be mistook. Those Phebe Falcon looked after him, and began 
eyes—'tis you, Doctor, isn’t it ?” to ery. 
“Doctor!” said Staines, with a puzzled} “Nay, nay, Phebe,” said Dick; “don’t ye 
look. ‘Yes: I think they called me doc- | take on about it.” 
tor once. I’m an attendant in the hospital “T wonder at you,” sobbed Phebe. ‘Good 
now.” people, ’m fonder of my brother than he is 
“Dick!” cried Phebe, in no little agita-| of himself, it seems; for I can’t take it so 
tion. ‘Come here this minute.” ;easy. Well, the world is full of trouble. 
‘‘ What, afore I get the horses ashore ?” Let us do what we are here for. But I shall 
“Ay, before you do another thing, or say | pray for the poor soul every night, that his 
another word. Come here, now.” So he} mind may be given back to him.” 




















































































































came, and she told him to take a good look So then she bustled, and gave herself to 
atthe man. “Now,” said she, “who is that?” | getting the cattle on shore, and the things 
“Blest if I know,” said he. | put on board her wagon. 











“What, not know the man that saved But, when this was done, she said to her 
your own life! Oh, Dick, what are your) brother, “ Dick, I did not think any thing on 
eyes worth ?” earth could take my heart off the cattle and 

This discourse brought the few persons | the things we have got from home; but I 
within hearing into one band of excited | can’t leave this without going to the hospital 
starers. about our poor dear doctor; and it is late for 

Dick took a good look, and said, “I’m / making a start, any way—and you mustn’t 
blest if I don’t, though; it is the doctor that | forget the newspapers for Reginald, he is so 





















































cut my throat.” fond of them—and you must contrive to have 
This strange statement drew forth quite a| one sent out regular after this, and I'll go to 
shout of ejaculations. the hospital.” 








“Oh, better breathe through a slit than She went, and saw the head doctor, and 
not at all,” said Dick. ‘Saved my life with | told him he had got an attendant there she 
that cut, he did—didn’t he, Pheeb?” | had known in England in a very different 

“That he did, Dick. Dear heart, I hard-| condition, and she had come to see if there 
ly know whether I am in my senses or not, | was any thing she could do for him—for she 
seeing him a-looking so blank. You try | felt very grateful to him, and grieved to see 















































him.” | him so, 
Dick came forward. “Sure youremember| The doctor was pleased and surprised, and 
me, Sir. Dick Dale. You cut my throat, and | put several questions. ‘ 
; saved my life.” | Then she gave him a clear statement of 
‘ “Cut your throat! why, that would kill; what he had done for Dick in England. 
i you.” “Well,” said the doctor, “I believe it is 











“Not the way you done it. Well, Sir, | the same man; for, now you tell me this— 
you ain’t the man you was, that is clear: | yes, one of the nurses told me he knew more 

















A SIMPLETON. 


medicine than she did. His 

please.” 

" «His name, Sir?” 
“Yes, his name. 


name, if you 


Of course you know his 
name. Is it Christie?” 

“ Doetor,” said Phebe, blushing, “T don’t 
know what you will think of me, but I don’t 
know his name. Laws forgive me, I never 
had the sense to ask it.” 


A shade of suspicion‘crossed the doctor’s | 


face. 

Phoebe saw it, and colored to the temples. 
“Oh, Sir,” she cried, piteously, “‘ don’t go for 
to think I have told you a lie! why should 
I? and indeed I am not of that sort, nor Dick 
neither. Sir, ll bring him to you, and he 
will say the same. Well, we were all in ter- 
ror and confusion, and I met him accidentally 
in the street. He was only a customer till 
then, and paid ready money, so that is how 
[ never knew his name; but if I hadn’t been 
the greatest fool in England, I should have 
asked his wife.” 

“What! he has a wife ?” 

“Ay, Sir, the loveliest lady you ever | 
clapped eyes on, and he is almost as hand- | 
some ; has eyes in his head like jewels; ’twas 
by them I knew him on the quay, and I think 
he knew my voice again—said as good as he 
had heard it in past times.” 

“Did he? Then we have got him,” cried | 
the doctor, energetically. 

“La, Six.” 

“Yes; if he knows your voice, you will be 
able in time to lead his memory back; at 
least, [think so. Do youlive in Cape Town?” 

“ Dear heart, no. I live at my own farm, 
a hundred and eighty miles from this.” 

“What a pity!” 

“Why, Sir?” 

“ Well—hum 

“ Oh, if you think I could do the poor doc- 
tor good by having him with me, you have 
only to say the word, and out he goes with 
Dick and me to-morrow morning. Weshould 
have started for home to-night but for this.” | 

“Are you in earnest, madam?” said the 
doctor, opening his eyes. ‘“ Would you real- 
ly encumber yourself with a person whose 
reason is in suspense, and may never return ?” 

“ But that is not his fault, Sir. Why, if a| 
dog had saved my brother's life, ’'d take it | 
home, and keep ‘it all its days: and this is a 
man, anda worthy man. Oh, Sir, when I saw 
him brought down so, and his beautiful eyes 
clouded like, my very bosom yearned over 
the poor soul: a kind act done in dear old 
England, who could see the man in trouble 
here and not repay it—ay, if it cost one’s 
blood. But, indeed, he is strong and healthy, 
and hands always scarce our way, and the 
odds are he will earn his meat one way or 
tvother; and if he doesn’t, why, all the bet- 
ter for me; I shall have the pleasure of serv- 
ing him for naught that once served me for 
neither money nor reward.” 


} 
| 


rn 
o 


1 


| “You are a good woman,” said the doctor, 
| warmly. 

“There’s better, and there’s worse,” said 
Pheebe, quietly, and even a little coldly. 
“More of the latter,” said the doctor, dry- 

“Well, Mrs.—” 


“Falcon, Sir.” 


ly. 


“We shall hand him over to your care; 
but first—just for form—if you are a married 
woman, we should like to see Dick here: he 
| is your husband, I presume.” 

Phebe laughed merrily. “Dick is my 
brother; and he can’t be spared to come 
here. Dick! he’d say black was white, if I 
| told him to.” 

“Then let us see your husband about it— 
| just for form.” 

“ My husband is at the farm. I could not 
venture so far away, and not leave him in 
charge.” If she had said, “I will not bring 
him into temptation,” that would have been 
nearer the truth. ‘ Let that fly stick on the 
wall, Sir. What I do my husband will ap- 


| prove. 


+ 
t 


“T see how it is. You rule the roost.” 
Phebe did not reply point-blank to that; 
she merely said, “‘ All my chickens are hap- 
py, great and small,” and an expression of 
lofty, womanly, innocent pride illuminated 
her face and made it supexp for a moment. 


In short, it was settled that Staines should 


| accompany her next morning to Dale’s Kloof 
| Farm, if he chose. 


On inquiry, it appeared 
that he had just returned to the hospital 
with his patient. He was sent for, and 
Phebe asked him sweetly if he would go 


| with her to her house, one hundred and 
|eighty miles away, and she would be kind 
to him. 


“On the water ?” 

“Nay, by land; but’tis a fine country, and 
you will see beautiful deer and things run- 
ning across the plains, and—” 

“Shall I find the past « 
again ?” 

“ Ay, poor soul, that we shall, God willing. 


or 
is 


ain, the past 


| You and I, we will hunt it together.” 


He looked at her, and gave her his hand. 
“T will go with you. Your face belongs to 
the past, so does your voice.” 

He then inquired, rather abruptly, had she 
any children. She smiled. 

“ Ay, that I have, the loveliest little boy 
you ever saw. When you are as you used 
to be, you w ill be his doctor, won't you ?” 

“Yes, I will nurse him, and you will help 
me find the Past.” 

Phebe then begged Staines to be ready 
to start at six inthe morning. She and Dick 
would take him up on their way. 

While she was talking to him the doctor 
slipped out, and, to tell the truth, he went 
to consult with another authority whether 
he should take this opportunity of telling 
Staines that he had money and jewels at the 
bank: he himself was half inclined to do so; 
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but the other, who had not seen Pheebe’s|an ineffable expression of sweetness and 
face, advised him to do nothing of the kind. 
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0od-fellowship, and said, “ Oh, beautiful !— 


“They are always short of money, these co- | We’ll hunt the Past together.” 


lonial he; 
every shilling out of him.” 

“Most would; but this is such an hones 
face.”’ 

“Well, but she 

“Yes.” 

“Well, what mother could be just to ¢ 
Innatic, with her own sweet angel babes t 
provide for ?” 

“That said Dr. 
nal love is apt to modify the conscience.’ 


farmers,” said 


oO 


would g 


‘she e 


1S 


a mother, you say.” 





is true,” 


) 


“What I would do, I would take her ad- 
dress, and make her promise to write if he 
gets well; and, if he does get well, then 


write to him, and tell him all about it.” 
Dr. 


eler out of the hospital stores 
a nice li 
of linen. 


: it contained 
o 
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CHAPTER 


morning 


XVII. 
NEXT Staines and Dick 


Dale 


walked through the streets of Cape Town | 


side by side. 


sane man, not familiar with the mentally 


afflicted, who suddenly finds himself alone | 


with one. Insanity turns men oftenest into 
sheep and hares; but it does now and then 
make them wolves and tigers; and that has 
saddled the insane in general with a char- 
acter for ferocity. Young Dale, then, cast 
many a suspicious glance at his comrade, as 
he took him along. 
assuring : 


These glances were re- 
Christopher’s face had no longer 
the mobility, the expressive changes, that 
mark the superior mind; his countenance 
was monotonous: but the one expression 
was engaging; there was a sweet, patient, 
lamb-like look: the glorious eye a little 
troubled and perplexed, but wonderfully 
mild. Dick Dale looked and looked, and 
his uneasiness vanished. And the more he 
locked the more did a certain wonder creep 
over him, and make him scarce believe the 
thing he knew, viz., that a learned doctor 
had saved him from the jaws of death by 
rare knowledge, sagacity, courage, and skill 
combined; and that mighty man of wisdom 
was brought down to this lamb, and would 
go north, south, east, or west with sweet 
and perfect submission, even as he, Dick 
Dale, should appoint. With these reflec- 
tions honest Dick felt his eyes get a little 
misty, and, to use those words of Scripture 
which nothing can surpass or equal, his bow- 
els yearned over the man. 

As for Christopher, he looked straight for- 
ward, and said not a word till they cleared 
the town; but, when he saw the vast flow- 
ery vale, and the far-off violet hills, like 


“ Mater- 


— acted on this shrewd advice, and 
ordered a bundle to be made up for the trav- 


Dick felt the uneasiness of a | 


t| ‘“We—will—so,” said Dick, with a sturd 
| and, indeed, almost a stern resolution. 
Now this he said, not that he cared for 
the Past, nor intended to waste the Presen 
by going upon its predecessor’s trail; but 
he had come to a resolution—full three min- 
utes ago—to humor his companion to the 
top of his bent, and say “ Yes” with hypo- 
critical vigor to every thing not directly 
and immediately destructive to him and his. 
The next moment they turned a corner 
and came upon the rest of their party, hith- 
| erto hidden by the apricot hedge and a turn- 
|ing in the road. A blue-black Kafir, with 
| two yellow Hottentot drivers, man and boy, 


t 


L 
) 





was harnessing, in the most primitive mode, 
four horses on to the six oxen attached to 
the wagon; and the horses were flattening 


} 


ht summer suit and two changes | their ears, and otherwise resenting the in- 


|congruity. Meantime a fourth figure, a co- 
| lossal young Kafir woman, looked on supe- 
rior with folded arms, like a sable Juno, look- 
ing down with that absolute composure upon 
|the struggles of man and other animals 
| which Lucretius and his master Epicurus 
assigned to the divine nature. Without jest- 
| ing, the grandeur, majesty, and repose of this 


figure were unsurpassable in nature, and such 
as have vanished from sculpture two thou- 
sand years and more. 

Dick Dale joined the group immediately, 
and soon arranged the matter. Meantime 
Pheebe descended from the wagon, and wel- 
comed Christopher very kindly, and asked 
him if he would like to sit beside her, or to 
walk. 


He glanced into the wagon; it was cov- 
ered and curtained, and dark as a cupboard. 
“T think,” said he, timidly, “ I shall see more 
of the Past out here.” 

“ So you will, poor soul,” said Phebe, kind- 
ly, “and better for your health: but you 

|must not go far from the wagon, for I’m a 
Fidget; and I have got the care of you now, 
you know, for want of a better. Come, Uca- 
tella; you must ride with me, and help me 
sort the things; they are all higgledy-pig- 
gledy.” So those two got into the wagon 
through the back curtains. Then the Kafir 
driver flourished his kambok, or long whip, 
in the air, and made it crack like a pistol, 
and the horses reared, and the oxen started 
and slowly bored in between them, for they 
whinnied, and kicked, and spread out like 
a fan all over the road; but a flick or two 
from the terrible kambok soon sent them 
bleeding and trembling and rubbing shoul- 
ders, and the oxen mildly but persistently gor- 
ing their recalcitrating haunches, the intel- 
ligent animals went ahead, and revenged 
themselves by breaking the harness. But 


5 « 


. 





Scotland glorified, he turned to Dick with 


that goes for little in Cape travel. 
The body of the wagon was long and low 
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ind very stout. The tilt strong and tight 
made. The roof inside, and most of the sides, 
lined with green baize. Curtains of the same 
to the little window and the back. There 
yas a sort of hold literally built full of pur- 
chases; a small fire-proof safe; huge blocks 
of salt; saws, axes, pickaxes, adzes, flails, 
tools innumerable, bales of wool and linen 
tuff, hams, and two hundred empty sacks 
strewn over all. In large pigeon-holes fixed 
to the sides were light goods, groceries, col- 
lars, glaring cotton handkerchiefs for Phe- 
be’s aboriginal domestics, since not every 
vear did she go to Cape Town, a twenty days’ 
journey by wagon: things dangled from the 
very roof; but no hard goods there, if you 
please, to batter one’s head in a spill. Out- 
side were latticed grooves with tent, tent- 
poles, and rifles. Great pieces of cork and 
bags of hay and corn hung dangling from 
mighty hooks—the latter to feed the cattle, 
should they be compelled to camp out on 
some sterile spot in the Veldt, and, methinks, 
to act as buffers, should the whole concern 
roll down a nullah or little precipice—no 
very uncommon incident in the blessed re- 
gion they must pass to reach Dale’s Kloof. 

Harness mended; fresh start. The Hot- 
tentots and Kafir vociferated and yelled, 
and made the unearthly row of a dozen wild 
beasts wrangling: the horses drew the bul- 
locks, they the wagon ; it crawled and creak- 
ed, and its appendages wobbled finely. 

Slowly they creaked and wobbled past 
apricot hedges and detached houses and 
huts, and got into an open country without 
a tree, but here and there a stunted camel- 
thorn. The soil was arid, and grew little 
food for man or beast; yet, by a singular 
freak of nature, it put forth abundantly 
things that here at home we find it harder 
to raise than homely grass and oats; the 
ground was thickly clad with flowers of de- 
ightful hues ; pyramids of snow or rose-col- 
or bordered the track; yellow and crimson 
stars bejeweled the ground, and a thousand 
bulbous plants burst into all imaginable 
colors, and spread a rainbow carpet to the 
foot of the violet hills; and all this glowed 
and gleamed and glittered in a sun shining 
with incredible brightness and purity of 
light, but, somehow, without giving a head- 
ache or making the air sultry. 

Christopher fell to gathering flowers, and 
interrogating the Past by means of them; 
for he had studied botany. The Past 
him back some pitiably vague ideas. He 
sighed. ‘ Never mind,” said he to Dick, and 
tapped his forehead; “it is here: 
locked up.” 

“ All right,” said Dick; “nothing is lost 
when you know where ’tis.” 

“This is a beautiful country,” suggested 
Christopher. “It is all flowers. It is like 
the garden of—tke garden of— Locked 
up.” 


) 
} 
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it is only 


gave 
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“Tt is de—light—ful,” replied the self- 
compelled optimist, sturdily. But here na- 
ture gave way; he was obliged to relieve 
his agricultural bile by getting into the cart 
and complaining to his sister. “ "Twill take 
He have been 
bepraising this here soil, which it is only fit 
te clean the kettles. ’Twouldn’t 
feed three larks to an acre, I know ; 


us all our time to cure him. 


women’s 


ho, nor 
half 80 many.” 
1! mayhap the flowers have took 
Sit here a bit, Dick. I want to 
talk to you about a many things.” 


>, Poor sou 


his eye. 


While these two were conversing, Ucatel- 
la, who was very fond of Phebe, but ab- 
horred wagons, steppe d out and stalked by 
the side, like an ostrich, a camelopard, or a 
Taglioni; nor did the effort with which she 
subdued her stride to the pace of the pro- 
cession appear: it was the poetry of walk- 
ing. Christopher admired it a moment; 
but the noble expanse tempted him, and he 
strode forth like a giant, his lungs*inflating 
in the glorious air, and soon left the wagon 
far behind. 

The consequence was that when they came 
to a halt, and Dick and Phebe got out to 
release and water the cattle, there 
Christopher’s figure retiring into space. 

“Hane rem egre tulit Phebe,” my 
old friend Livy would say. ‘Oh dear! oh 
dear! if he strays so far from us he will be 
eaten up at night-fall by jackals, or lions, or 
something. One of you must go after him.” 

“ Mego, missy,” said Ucatella, zealously, 
pleased with an excuse for stretching her 
magnificent limbs. 

“ Ay, but mayhap he will not come back 
with you: will he, Dick ?” 

“That he will, like a lamb.” 
ed to look after the cattle. 

“Yuke, my girl,” said Phebe, “listen. He 
has been a good friend of ours in trouble; 
and now he is not quite right here. So be 
very kind to him, but be sure and bring him 
back, or keep him till we come.” 

“Me bring him back alive, certain sure,” 
said Ucatella, smiling from ear to ear. She 
started with a sudden glide, like a®oat tak- 
ing the water, and appeared almost to saun- 
ter away, so easy was the motion; but when 


was 


as 


Dick want- 


you looked at the ground she was covering, 
the stride, or glide, or whatever it was, was 
amazing 


“She seemed in walking to devour the way.” 


Christopher walked fast, but nothing like 
this; and as he stopped at times to bota- 
nize and gaze at the violet hills, and interro- 
gate the Past, she came up with him about 
five miles from the halting-place. 

| She laid her hand quietly on his shoulder, 
and said, with a broad genial smile and a 
musical chuckle, ‘“ Ucatella come for you. 
Missy want to speak you.” 

1 “Qh! very well;” turned back 


and he 
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with her directly ; but she took him by the | halted, and let the oxen loose till sundown. 


hand to make sure; and they marched back 
peaceably, in silence, and hand in hand. 
But he looked and looked at her, and at last 
he stopped dead short, and said, a little ar- 
rogantly, “Come! I know you. You are not 
locked up:”’ and he inspected her point- 
blank. She stood an antique statue, 
and faced the examination. ‘ You are ‘the 


noble said he, having concluded 


like 


Say age,” 
his inspection. 

“Nay,” saidshe. “I be the house-maid.” 

“The house-maid !” 

“Iss, the house-maid, Ucatella. So come 
on.” And she drew him along, sore per- 
plexed. 

They met the cavalcade a mile from the 
halting-place, and Phebe apologized a little 
to Christopher. ‘I hope you'll excuse me, 
Sir,” said she; “but I am just for all the 
world like a hen with her chickens; if but 
one strays, I’m all in a flutter till I get him 
back.” °* 

“Madam,” said Christopher, “I am very 
unhappy at the way 
Please tell me truly is this ‘the house-maid,’ 


or the ‘ noble savage ?’” 


things are locked up. | 


“Well, she is both, if you go to that, and 


the best creature ever breathed.” 
“Then she is the ‘noble savage.’ ” 
“Ay, so they call 
black.” 
“Then, thank Heaven,” said Christopher, 
“the Past is not all locked up.” 


her, because she is 


That afternoon they stopped at an inn. 
But Dick slept in the cart. At three in the 
morning they took the road again, and 
creaked along supernaturally loud under a 


| 
| 


purple firmament studded with huge stars, | 


all bright as moons, that lit the way quite 
clear, and showed black things innumerable 
flitting to and fro; these made Pheebe shud- 
der, but were no doubt harmless; still Dick 
carried his double rifle, and a revolver in 
his belt. 

They made a fine march in the cool, until 
some slight mists gathered, and then they 
halted alfa breakfasted near a silvery kloof, 
and watered the cattle. While thus em- 
ployed, suddenly a golden tinge seemed to 
fall like a lash on the vapors of night; they 
scudded away directly, as jackals before the 
lion; the stars paled, and with one incredi- 
ble bound the mighty sun leaped into the 
horizon, and rese into the sky. In a mo- 
ment all the lesser lamps of heaven were 
out, though late so glorious, and there was 
nothing but one vast vaulted turquois, and 
a great flaming topaz mounting with eter- 
nal ardor to its centre. 

This did not escape Christopher. “ What 
is this?” saidhe. “No twilight. The trop- 
He managed to dig that word out of 
the past in a moment. 


ear 
ics. 


At ten o’clock the sun was so hot that they 


Then they began to climb the mountains. 

The way was steep and rugged; indeed, 
so rough in places that the cattle had to 
jump over the holes, and, as the wagon could 
not jump so cleverly, it jolted appallingly, 
and many a scream issued forth. 

Near the summit, when the poor beasts 
were dead beat, they got into clouds and 
storms, and the wind rushed howling at 
them through the narrow pass with such 
fury, it flattened the horses’ ears, and bade 
fair to sweep the whole cavalcade to the 
plains below. 

Christopher and Dick walked close behind, 
under the lee of the wagon. Christopher 
said in Dick’s ear,“ D’ye hear that? Time 
to reef top-sails, captain.” 

“Tt is time to do something,” said Dick. 
He took advantage of a jutting rock, drew 
the wagon half behind it and across the 
road, propped the wheels with stones, and 
they all huddled to leeward, man and beast 
indiscriminately. 

“ Ah!” said Christopher, approvingly, “ we 
are lying to: a very—proper—course.” 

They huddled and shivered three hours, 
and then the sun leaped into the sky, and 
lo! atransformation scene. The cold clouds 
were first rosy fleeces, then golden ones, then 
gold-dust, then gone: the rain was big dia- 
monds, then erystal sparks, then gone: the 
rocks and the bushes sparkled with gem-like 
drops, and shone and smiled. 

The shivering party bustled and toasted 
the potent luminary in hot coffee; for Phe- 
be’s wagon had a stove and chimney; and 
then they yoked their miscellaneous cattle 
again, and breasted the hill. With many a 
jump and bump and jolt, and scream from 
inside, they reached the summit, and looked 
down on a vast slope flowering but arid, a 
region of gaudy sterility. 

The descent was more tremendous than 
the ascent, and Phebe got out, and told 
Christopher she would liever cross the ocean 
twice than this dreadful mountain once. 

The Hottentot with the reins was now 
bent like a bow all tle time, keeping the 
cattle from flowing diverse over precipices, 
and the Kafir with his kambok was here and 
there and every where, his whip flicking like 
a lancet, and cracking like a horse-pistol, and 
the pair vied like Apollo and Pan, not which 
could sing sweetest, but swear loudest. Havy- 
ing the lofty hill for some hours between 
them and the sun, they bumped and jolted, 
and stuck in mud-holes, and flogged and 
swore the cattle out of them again, till at 
last they got to the bottom, where ran a tur- 
bid kloof, or stream. It was fordable, but 
the recent rains had licked away the slope; 
so the existing bank was two feet above the 
stream. Little recked the demon drivers or 
the parched cattle; in they plunged pro- 
miscuously, with a flop like thunder, follow- 
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ed by an awful splashing. The wagon stuck 
fast in the mud, the horses tied themselves 
in a knot, and rolled about in the stream, and 
the oxen drank, imperturbable. 

“Oh, the salt! the salt!” screamed Phebe, 
and the rocks re-echoed her lamentations. 

The was inextricable, the cattle 
done up, the savages lazy: so they staid for 
Christopher botanized; but 
Pheebe drew Ucatella apart, and 
explained to her that when a man is a little 
wrong in the head, it makes a child of him. 
“So,” said she, “you must think he is your 
child, and never let him out of your sight.” 

“All right,” said the sable Juno, who 
spoke English ridiculously well, and rapped 
out idioms, especially ‘Come on,” and “ All 
right.” 

About dusk, what the drivers had foreseen, 
though they had not the sense to explain it, 
took place; the kloof dwindled to a mere 
gutter, and the wagon stuck high and dry. 
Phoebe waved her handkerchief to Ucatella. 
Ucatella, who had dogged Christopher about 
four hours without a word, now took his 
hand, and said, ‘‘ My child, missy wants us; 
come on ;” and so led him unresistingly. 

The drivers, flogging like devils, cursing 
like troopers, and yelling like hyenas gone 
mad, tried to get the wagon off; but it was 
fast as arock. Then Dick and the Hottentot 
put their shoulders to one wheel, and tried 
to prize it up, while the Kafir encouraged the 
eattle with his thong. this, 
Christopher went in, with his sable custo- 
dian at his heels, and heaved at the other 
imbedded wheel. The wagon was lifted 
directly, so that the cattle tugged it out, and 
they got clear. On examination, the salt 
had just escaped. 

Says Ucatella to Phoebe, a little ostenta- 
tiously, ““My child is strong and useful; 
make little missy a good slave.” 

“A slave! Heaven forbid!” said Phabe. 
“ He'll be a father to us all, once he gets his 
head back: and I do think it is coming—but 
very slow.” 


wagon 


several hours. 
not alone. 


Observing 


The next three days offered the ordinary 
incidents of African travel, but nothing that 
operated much on Christopher’s mind, which 
is the true point of this narrative; and, as 
there are many admirable books of African 
travel, it is the more proper I should confine 
myself to what may be called the relevant 
incidents of the journey. 

On the sixth day from Cape Town they 
came up witlra large wagon stuck in a mud- 
hole. There was quite a party of Boers, 
Hottentots, Kafirs, round it, armed with 
whips, kamboks, and oaths, lashing and 
cursing without intermission, or any good 
effect; and there were the wretched beasts 
straining in vain at their choking yokes, 
moaning with anguish, trembling with ter- 
ror, their poor mild eyes dilated with agony 
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and fear, and often, when the blows of the 
cruel kamboks cut open their bleeding tiesh, 
the y bellowed to Heaven their miserable and 
vain protest against this devil’s work. 

Then the Past opened its stores, and lent 
Christopher a word. 

“ BARBARIANS!” he roared, and seized a 
gigantic Kafir by the throat, just as his 
kambok descended for the hundredth time. 
There was a mighty struggle, as of two Ti- 
tans; dust flew round the combatants in a 
cloud; a whirling of big bodies, and down 
they both went with an awful thud, the 
Saxon uppermost, by Nature’s law. 

The Kafir’s companions, amazed at first, 
began to roll their eyes and draw a knife or 
two, but Dick ran forward, and said, “* Don’t 
hurt him: he is wrong here.” 

This representation pacified them more 
readily than one might have expected. Dick 
added, hastily, “We'll get you out of the 
hole our way, and cry quits.” 

The proposal was favorably received, and 
the next minute Christopher and Uéatella 
at one wheel, and Dick and the Hottentot 
at the other, with no other help than two 
pointed iron bars bought for their shepherds, 
had effected what sixteen oxen could not. 
To do this Dick Dale had bared his arm to 
the shoulder; it was a stalwart limb, like his 
sister’s, and he now held it out all swollen 
and corded, and slapped it with his other 
hand. ‘ Look’ee here, you chaps,” said he: 
“the worst use a man can put that there to 
is to go cutting out a poor beast’s heart for 
not doing more than he can. 
fellows, you Katfirs; 


You are good 
but I think you have 
sworn never to put your shoulder to a wheel. 
But, bless your poor silly hearts, a little 
strength put on at the right place is better 
than a deal at the wrong.” 

“You hear that, you Kafir chaps?” in- 
quired Ucatella, a little arrogantly —for a 
Katir. 

The Kafirs, who had stood quite silent to 
imbibe these remarks, bowed their heads 
with all the dignity and politeness of Ro- 
man senators, Spanish grandees, ete.; and 
one of the said party replied, gravely, “The 
words of the white man are always wise.” 

“And his arm blanked* strong,” said 
Christopher’s late opponent, from whose 
mind, however, all resentment had vanished. 

Thus spake the Kafirs, yet to this day 
never hath a man of all their tribe put his 
shoulder to a wheel, so strong is custom in 
South Africa; probably in all Afgica; since 
I remember St. Augustin found it stronger 
than he liked, at Carthage. 

Ucatella went to Phebe, and said, “ Missy, 
my child is good and brave.” 

“Bother you and your child!” said poor 
Phebe. ‘To think of his flying at a giant 


* I take this very useful expression from a delight- 
ful volume by Mr. Boyle. 
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like that, and you letting of him. I’m all 
of a tremble from head to foot ;” and Phabe 
relieved herself with a cry. 
said Ucatella. Ucatella and her child brought up the 
‘There, never mind me. Do go and look rear. Presently there was a light patter- 
after your child, and keep him out of more ing behind them. The swift-eared Ucatella 
mischief. I wish we were safe at Dale’s clutched Christopher's arm, and, turning 
Kloof, I do.” round, pointed back, with eyeballs white 
Ucatella complied, and went botanizing | and rolling. 
with Dr. Staines; but that gentleman, in 
the course of his scientific researches into 
camomile flowers and blasted heath, which 
were all that lovely region afforded, sudden- 


That night, the last they had to travel, 
was cloudy, for a wonder, and they groped 
with lanterns. 


“Oh, missy! 


There were full a dozen ani 
mals following them, whose bodies seemed 
colorless as shadows, but their eyes little 
balls of flaming lime-light. 

“GUN!” said Christie, and gave the Kafir’s 
ly succumbed and stretched out his limbs, arm a pinch. She flew to the caravan: he 
and said, sleepily, ‘‘Good-night—U—cat—” walked backward, facing the foe. The wag- 
and was off into the land of Nod. on was halted, and Dick ran back with two 

The wagon, which, by-the-way, had passed | loaded rifles. 


In his haste he gave one to 
the larger but slower vehicle, found him fast 


Christopher, and repented at leisure; but 
asleep, and Ucatella standing by him, as or- ,; Christopher took it, and handled it like an 
dered, motionless and grand. experienced person, and said, with delight, 
“Oh dear! what now!” said Phebe; but, | ‘‘ VoLUNTEER.” But with this the cautious 
being a sensible woman, though in the hen animals had vanished like bubbles. But 
and chickens line, she said, “’Tis the fight- Dick told Christopher they would be sure 
ing arid the excitement. ”“['willdo him more , to come back; he ordered Ucatell 


la into the 
good than harm, I think ;” and she had him | wagon, and told her to warn Phebe not to 
bestowed in the wagon, and never disturbed 


be frightened if guns should be fired. This 
him night norday. Heslept thirty-six hours soothing message brought Phabe’s white 
at a stretch; and, when he awoke, she ne- face out between the curtains, and she im- 
ticed a slight change in his eye. He looked plored them to get into the wagon, and not 
at her with an interest he had not shown 


tempt Providence. 
before, and said, ‘ Madam, I know you.” “Not till I have got thee a kaross of jack- 
“Thank God for that,” said Phebe. al’s fur.” 
“You kept a little shop in the other 


“Tll never wear it!” said Phebe, violent- 
world.” 


ly, to divert him from his purpose. 
“Time will show,” said Dick, dryly. “These 
varmint are on and off like shadows, and as 
‘You understand—the world that is lock- ; cunning as old Nick. We two will walk on 
ed up—for the present.” quite unconcerned like, and as soon as ever 
“Well, Sir, so I did: and sold you milk | the varmint are at our heels you give us the 
and butter. Don’t you mind ?” office ; and we'll pepper their fur, won’t we, 
“No—the milk and butter—they are | doctor?” 
locked up.” “We 


Phebe opened her eyes with some little 
alarm. 


— will— pepper—their fur,” said 
Christopher, repeating what to him was a 
lesson in the ancient and venerable English 
miles the farm-house or hut of a degenerate | tongue. 

Boer, whose children and slaves pigged to- So they walked on expectant; and by- 
gether, and all ran jostling, and the mistress and-by the four-footed shadows with large 
screamed in her shrill Dutch, and the Hot- | lime-light eyes came stealing on; and Phebe 
tentots all chirped together, and confusion | shrieked, and they vanished before the men 
reigned for want of method: often they went could draw a bead on them. 

miles and saw nothing but a hut or two, “Thou’s no use at this work, Pheeb,” said 
with a nude Hottentot eating flesh, burned Dick. “Shut thy eyes, and let us have 
a little, but not cooked, at the door; andthe | Yuke.” 


The country became wilder, the signs of 
life miserably sparse; about every twenty 


kloofs became deeper and more turbid, and “Iss, master: here I be.” 

Phebe was in agony about her salt, and “You ean bleat like a lamb; for I’ve 
Christopher advised her to break it in big heard ye.” 

lumps —_ hang it all about the wagon in “Tss, master. I bleats beautiful;” and 
sacks; and she did, and Ucatella said, pro- she showed snowy teeth from ear to ear. 


foundly, “ My child is wise ;” and they began 


to draw near home, and Phebe to fidget; heels, draw in thy woolly head and bleat 
and she said to Christopher, “Oh dear! I like a young lamb. They won’t turn from 
hope they are all alive and well: once you | that, I know, the vagabonds.” 

leave home, you don’t know what may have 
happened by then you come back. One com- 


“Well, then, when the varmint are at our 


Matters being thus prepared, they saun- 
tered on; but the jackals were very wary. 
fort, ’ve got Sophy: she is very dependable, They came like shadows, so departed 


a 
and no beauty, thank my stars.” 


great many times; but at last, being rein- 
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forced, they lessened the distance, and got 
so close that Ucatella withdrew her head, 
and bleated faintly inside the wagon. The 
men turned, leveling their rifles, and found 
the troop within twenty yards of them. 

hey wheeled directly, but the four barrels 
noured their flame, four loud reports startled 
the night, and one jackal lay dead as a 
another limped behind the flying 
crowd, and one lay kicking. 
dispatched, and both carcasses flung over 
the patient oxen; and good-by jac kals for 
the rest of that journey. 

Ucatella, with all a Kafir’s love of 
arms, clapped her hands with delight. 
child shoots loud and strong,” said she. 

‘Ay, ay,” replied Phebe; “they are all 
alike; wherever there’s men, look for quar- 
reling and firing off. We had only to sit 
quiet in the wagon.” 

“* Ay,” said Dick, “the cattle especially— 
for it is them the varmint were after 
let ’em eat my Hottentots.” 

At this picture of the cattle inside the 
wagon, and the jackals supping on cold Hot- 
tentot alongside, Phebe, who had no more 
humor than a cat, but a heart of gold, shut 
up, and turned red with confusion at her 
false estimate of the recent transaction in 
fur. 

When the sun rose they found themselves 
in a tract somewhat less arid and inhuman ; 
and at last, at the rise of a gentle slope, they 
saw, half a mile before them, a large farm- 
house partly clad with creepers, and a little 
plot of turf, the fruit of eternal watering ; 
item, a flower bed; pa- 
item, an air of cleanliness and neat- 
ness scarcely known to those dirty descend- 
ants of clean ancestors, the Boers. 


stone, 


He was soon 


fire- 
“ My 


-and 


item, snow-white 


ling’s ; 


At some 
distance a very large dam glittered in the 
sun, and a troop of snow-white sheep were 
watering at it. 

“ ENGLAND !” cried Christopher. 

“ Ay, Sir,” said Pheebe; “as nigh as man 
can make it.” But soon she began to fret: 
“Oh dear! where are they all? If it 
me, ’d be at the door looking out. 
there goes Yuke to rouse them up.” 

“Come, Pheeb, don’t you fidget,” said 
Dick, kindly. ‘ Why, the lazy lot are scarce 
out of their beds by this time.” 

“ More shame for ’em. 


was 


Ah, 


If they were away 
from me, and coming home, I should be at 
the door day and night, I know. Ah!” 

She uttered a scream of delight ; for just 
then out came Ucatella, with little Tommy 
on her shoulder, and danced along to meet 
her. As she came close, she raised the chub- 
by child high in the air, and he crowed; 
and then she lowered him to his mother, who 
rushed at him, seized, and devoured him 
with a hundred inarticulate cries of joy and 
love unspeakable. 

“ NATURE!” said Christopher, dogmatical- 
ly, recognizing an old acquaintance, and 


booking it as rained 
over the Past. But there was too much ex- 
citement over the cherub to attend 
So he watched the women gravely 


one more conquest 
to him. 
, and be 
“Pn, 
is what we used to call maternal 
love; and all animals had it, and that is why 
the noble savage went for him. 


gan to moralize with all his might. 
said he, * 


It was very 
good of you, Miss Savage,” said the poor 
soul, sententiously. 
“Good of her!” cried Phebe. 
goodness. Savage! find me a Drtchwoman 
like her. Vl give her a goed cuddle for it :” 
and she took the Katir round the neck, and 
gave her a hearty kiss, and made the little 
boy kiss her too. 


“ She is all 


At this moment out came a colly-dog, hunt- 
ing Ucatella by scent alone, which process 
landed him headlong in the group; he gave 
loud barks of recognition, fawned on Pheebe 
and Dick, smelled poor Christopher, gave a 
growl of suspicion, and lurked about, squint- 
ing, dissatisfied, and lowering his tail. 

“ Thou art wrong, lad, for once,” said Dick ; 
‘for he’s an old friend, and a good one.” 

“ After the dog, perhaps some Christian 
will come to welcome us,” said poor Phebe. 

Obedient to the wish, out walked Sophy, 
the English nurse, a scraggy woman, with a 
very cocked nose and thin pinched lips, and 
an air of respectability and pertness mingled. 
She dropped a short courtesy, shot the glance 
of a basilisk at Ucatella, and said, stiffly, 
“You are welcome home, ma’am.” Then 
she took the little boy as one having author- 
ity. Not that Phebe would have surren- 
dered him, but just then Mr. Falcon strolled 
out, with a cigar in his mouth, and Phebe, 
with .her heart in her mouth, flew to meet 
him. There was a rapturous conjugal em- 
brace, followed by mutual inquiries, and 
the wagon drew up at the door. Then, for 
the first time, Falcon observed Staines, saw 
at once he was a gentleman, and touched his 
hat to him, to which Christopher responded 
in kind, and remembered he had done so in 
the locked-up Past. 

Pheebe instantly drew her husband apart 
by the sleeve. ‘ Who do you think that is? 
You'll Tis the great doctor 
that saved Dick’s life in England with cut- 
ting of his throat. But oh, my dear, he is 
not the man he was. He is afflicted. Out 
of his mind partly. Well, we must cure him, 
and square the account for Dick. I’m a proud 
woman at finding him, and bringing him here 
to make him all right again, 1 can tell you. 
Oh, I am happy,I am happy. Little did I 
think to be so happy as lam. And, my dear, 
I have brought you a whole sackful of news- 
papers, old and new.” 

“That is a good girl. 
more about him. 

“ Christie.” 

“ Dr. Christie ?” 

“No doubt. He wasn’t an apothecary 


never guess. 


But tell me a little 
What is his name ?” 
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a chemist, you may be sure, but a high doc- | 
tor, and the cleverest ever was or ever will 
be: and isn’t it sad, love, to see him brought 
downso? My heart yearns for the poor man: | 
then wife 
creature you ever 


and his the sweetest, loveliest } 
oh!” 

Phoebe stopped very short, for she remem- 
bered something all of a sudden; nor did 
she ever again give Falcon a chance of know- | 
ing that the woman whose presence had so | 
disturbed him this very Dr. Christie’s 
wife. “Curious!” thought she to herself, 


“the world to be so large,and yet so small.” | 


was 


Then aloud, “ They are unpacking the wagon; 
come, dear. 


I don’t think I have forgotten | 
any thing of yours. There’s cigars and to- | 
bacco, and powder and shot and bullets, and 
every thing to make you comfortable, as my | 
duty ’tis ; and—oh, but ’m a happy woman!” 

Hottentots, big and little, clustered about 
the wagon. Treasure after treasure was de- 
livered with cries of delight; the dogs found 
out it was a joyful time, and barked about | 
the wheeled treasury ; and the place did not | 
quiet down till sunset. 

A plain but tidy little room was given to| 
Christopher, and he slept there like a top. | 
Next morning his nurse called him up to} 
help her water the grass. She led the way 
with a tub on her head and two buckets in | 
it. She took him to the dam; when she got 
there she took out the buckets, left one on} 
the bank, and gave the other to Christie. | 
She then went down the steps till the water 
was up to her neck, and bade Christie fill 
the tub. He poured eight bucketfuls in. 
Then she came slowly out, straight as an ar- 
row, balancing this tub full on her head. 
Then she held out her hands for the two} 
buckets. Christie filled them, wondering, | 
and gave them to her. She took them like 
toy buckets, and glided slowly home with | 
this enormous weight, and never spilled a 
drop. Indeed, the walk was more smooth 
and noble than ever, if possible. 

When she reached the house she hailed a 
Hottentot, and it cost the man and Christo- 
pher a great effort of strength to lower her 
tub between them. 

“What avertebralcolumn you must have!” 
said Christopher. 

“You must not speak bad words, my child,” 
said she. ‘“‘Now you water the grass and 
the flowers.” She gave him a watering-pot, | 
and watched him maternally, but did not 
put a hand toit. She evidently considered 
this part of the business as child’s play, and 
not a fit exercise of her powers. 

It was only by drowning that little oasis | 
twice a day that the grass was kept green 
and the flowers alive. 

She found him other jobs in course of the 
day, and, indeed, he was always helping | 
somebody or other, and became quite ruddy, | 
bronzed, and plump of cheek, and wore a 
strange look of happiness, except at times | 


| daybreak. 


| membered things at random. 


when he got apart and tried to recall the 
distant Past. Then he would knit his brow, 
and look perplexed and sad. 

They were getting quite used to him and 
he to them, when one day he did not coms 
in to dinner. Phebe sent out for him: but 
they could not find him. 

Thesun set. Phoebe became greatly alarm- 
ed, and even Dick was anxious. 

They all turned out, with guns and dogs, 
and hunted for him beneath the stars. 

Just before daybreak Dick Dale saw a fire 
sparkle by the side of a distant thicket. He 
went to it, and there was Ucatella seated. 
calm and grand as antique statue, and Chris- 
topher lying by her side, with ashawl thrown 
over him. As Dale came hurriedly up, she 
put her finger to her lips, and said, “‘ My child 
Do not wake him. When he sleeps, 
he hunts the Past, as Colly hunts the spring- 
bok.” 


“ Here’s a go!” said Dick. 


sleeps. 


Then, hearing 
a chuckle, he looked up, and was aware of 
a comical appendage to the scene. There 
hung, head downward, from a branch, a 
Kafir boy, who was, in fact, the brother of 
the stately Ucatella, only went farther into 
antiquity for his models of deportment ; for, 
as she imitated the antique marbles, he re- 
produced the habits of that epoch when man 
roosted, and was arboreal. Wheel somer- 
saults, and, above all, swinging head down- 
ward from a branch, were the sweetness of 
his existence. 

“Oh! you are there, are you?” said Dick. 

“Tss,” said Ucatella. 
Tim found my child.” 

“Well,” said Dick, “he has chosen a nice 
place. This is the clump the last lion came 
out of, at least they say so. For my part, I 
never saw an African lion: Falcon 


“Tim good boy. 


says 


| they’ve all took ship and gone to England. 


However, I shall stay here with my rifle till 
’Tis tempting Providence to lie 
down on the skirt of the wood for Lord knows 
what to jump out on ye unawares.” 

Tim was sent home for Hottentots, and 
Christopher was carried home, still sleeping, 
and laid on his own bed. 

He slept twenty-four hours more, and, 
when he was fairly awake, a sort of mist 
seemed to clear away in places, and he re- 
He remember- 
ed being at sea on the raft with the dead 
body; that picture was quite vivid to him. 


| He remembered, too, being in the hospital, 
| and meeting Phabe, and every succeeding 


incident ; but as respected the more distant 
past, he could not recall it by any effort of his 
will. His mind could only go into that re- 


| moter past by material stepping-stones; and 


what stepping-stones he had about him here 
led him back to general knowledge, but not 
to his private history. 

In this condition he puzzled them all 
strangely at the farm; his mind was alter- 


J 
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He would 


and sometimes give her a 


iately so clear and so obscure. 
chat with Phebe, 
good practical hint; but the next moment 
helpless for want of memory, that great fac- 
ulty without which judgment can not act, 
hav ing no material. 

After some days of this he had another 
great sleep. It brought him back the dis- 
tant past in chapters. His wedding-day. 
His wife’s face and dress upon that day. His 
parting with her: his whole voyage out: 
but, strange to say, it swept away one-half 
of that which he had recovered at his last 
sleep, and he no longer remembered clearly 
how he came to be at Dale’s Kloof. 

Thus his mind might be compared to one 
climbing a slippery place, who gains a foot 
or two, then slips back; but, on the whole, 
gains more than he loses. 

He took a great liking to Falcon. That 
gentleman had the art of pleasing, and the 
tact never to offend. 

Falcon affected to treat the poor soul’s 
want of memory as a common infirmity ; pre- 
tended he was himself very often troubled 
in the same way, and advised him to read 
the newspapers. ‘My good wife,” said he, 
“has brought me a whole file of the Cape 
Gazette. Vd read them if Iwas you. The 


deuce is in it, if you don’t rake up something | 


or other.” 
Christopher thanked him warmly for this: 
he got the papers to his own little room, and 


had always one or two in his pocket for read- | 


ing. At first he found a good many hard 
words that puzzled him; and he borrowed 
a pencil of Phebe, and noted them down. 
Strange to say, the words that puzzled him 
were always common words, that his unac- 
countable memory had forgotten: a hard 
word, he was sure to remember that. 

One day he had to ask Falcon the meaning 
of “spendthrift.” Falcon told him briefly. 
He could have illustrated the word by a 
striking example; but he did not. He add- 
ed, in his polite way, “No fellow can under- 
stand all the words in a newspaper. Now 


here’s a word in mine, ‘Anemometer ;’ who | 


the deuce can understand such a word ?” 

“ Oh, that is a common word enough,” said 
poor Christopher. “It means a machine for 
measuring the force of the wind.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Falcon; but did not 
believe a word of it. 

One sultry day Christopher had a violent 
headache, and complained to Ucatella. She 
told Phebe, and they bound his brows with 
a wet handkerchief, and advised him to keep 
in-doors. He sat down in the coolest part 
of the house, and held his head with his 
hands, for it seemed as if it would explode 
into two great fragments. 

All in a moment the sky was overcast 
with angry clouds, whirling this way and 
that. Huge drops of hail pattered down, and 
the next minute came a tremendous flash of 


lightning, accompanied, rather than follow- 
ed, by a crash of thunder close over their 
heads. 

This was the opening. Down came a del- 
uge out of clouds that looked mountains of 
pitch, and made the day night but for the 
fast and furious strokes of lightning that 
fired the air. The scream of wind and awful 
peals of thunder completed the horrors of the 
scene. 

In the midst of this, by what agency I 
know no more than science or a sheep does, 
something went off inside Christopher's head, 
like a pistol-shot. He gave a sort of scream, 
and dashed out into the weather. 

Phebe heard his scream and his flying 
footstep, and uttered an ejaculation of fear. 
The whole houSehold was alarmed, and, un- 
der other circumstances, would have follow- 
ed him; but you could not see ten yards. 

A chill sense of impending misfortune set- 
tled on the house. Phebe threw her apron 
over her head, and rocked in her chair. 

Dick himself looked very grave. 

Ucatella would have tried to follow him; 
but Dick forbade her. 
he. ‘When it clears, we that be men will 
» for him.” 

“Pray Heaven you may find him alive.” 
“T don’t think but what we shall. There’s 
nowhere he can fall down to hurt himself; 
nor yet drown himself, but our dam; and he 
| has not gome that way. But—” 

“But what ?” 

“Tf we do find him, we must take him 
| back to Cape Town, before he does himself, 
or some one, amischief. Why, Phebe, don’t 
you see the man has gone raving mad ?” 


‘OTis no use,” said 


g 
s‘ 


A SONG IN MANY KEYS. 
ERHAPS for the reason that it was im- 
possible for him to go to Watkins Park, 
Mr. John Taylor determined upon going. His 
presence would give he knew what pleasure 


to his cousin, Mrs. Horatio Watkins. She had 
always been his favorite, and so he penned 
a letter of acceptance in answer to her note 
of invitation, and proceeded to decide on 
the gifts he would carry with him. She 
should have those rose-leaved ornaments, 
each brightened by a diamond dew-drop, 
which he so much admired. He knew Sally’s 
| taste. Things delicate, chaste, and costly 
she liked, and he could well afford to con- 
sider what jewels she would choose if free 
to select. 
| No doubt Sally, mother-like, would now 
prefer that these ornaments should be pre- 
sented to Elsie instead of herself. No mat- 
iter. She might make of them whatever dis- 
| position she pleased, but she should know 
that he had purchased them for herself. 
There were other ornaments in filigree and 
enamel which were pretty enough for a girl, 
| and all the rage, and among these he found 
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‘perfect beauties” his cousin’s 


daughter; 
There remained now but one thing to do 
he must take himself to the dépét, if he 
would present himself among the masquer- 


for young 
so that business was dispatched. 


aders to assemble to-morrow night at Wat- | 


This feat was the most difficult 
act omplish. 
John Taylor’s indecision in the gold-room ; 
it was only when he fell back on himself for 
the transaction of business of a purely per- 
sonal nature that he found himself in the 
lurch. His friends so well understood this 
that they invariably took the conduct of 
him when he had made an engagement of a 
social character. 

One of these devoted individuals stood on 
the pavement in front of thé hotel, waiting 
for his appearance, while John in his room 
made his final preparations. The watchman 
had evidently determined on performing a 
desperate deed at a given moment. He stood 
with his eyes fixed on the hotel clock: when 
the minute-hand should reach a certain point 
he purposed an attack. 

John Taylor meantime was laying in his 
valise exquisite evidences of himself—em- 
broidered shirts, vests white, buff, and lav- 
ender, and coats which my rough pen ab- 
solutely refuses to describe. These things, 
ind the fine gloves and the perfumes, per- 
tained to him as really as his wise doings 
in brokerage, and though the latter might 
sometimes excite his misgivings, these never 
did. The paraphernalia of fashion stowed 
away, it only remained for him to get to 
the dépét. He was thinking of this while 
he put the key of his valise into his pock- 
et, when somebody knocked at the door; 
it opened, and there stood William Wells. 

“Oh,” said William, the watchman who 
had stood waiting on the pavement below, 
staring at the clock for half an hour—*“ oh, 
you're here!” 

“T believe I am,” said John, throwing 
himself on the sofa. 

“But, my dear fellow, do you intend to 
go on the four train ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, you have just five minutes to get 
to it. Iwas afraid you would think you had 
all day before you. There’s a carriage wait- 
ing for you: I ordered it.” 

“ Where are you going with my baggage?” 
exclaimed John, springing from the sofa and 
catching up his hat. 


kins Park. 


to 


“Follow and learn,” answered William, | 


half-way down the stairs. 
“Go like lightning!” he directed the driv- 


er, when he had John safely in the carriage; | 


and the order was obeyed. 

“T have your ticket. Secure a seat, and 
I'll throw your check after you. The cars 
will be moving in less than a minute.” Will- 
iam said this as he sprang from the carriage, 
with the valise in his hand. 


Nobody could complain of | 
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| “What should I do without that good fel- 
low?” asked John of himself, as he jumped 


board the train. He would not have 
performed his journey that day, we may be 
very certain. 

And what if he had not? Why, this song 
would not have been sung. 

In the baggage-master’s office there was 
so much confusion it looked as if there might 
easily be a “hitch” in William’s operations. 
But he was aresolute youth; he wasn’t afraid 
of pushing—that art of arts pursued with so 
much ardor by our young folks; and though 
there were at least twenty-five persons in 
the office waiting to be served at the same 
moment, and though an old friend whom he 
had not seen for years must needs present 
himself for recognition precisely on the in- 
stant when he was demanding his check, 
Will kept his eye on his game, and having 
bagged it, walked off triumphant to present 
check and ticket on the head of his cane at 
the window whence John’s arm projected, 
just as the engine began to move. 


on 


In the car which carried Mr. John Taylor 
sat a woman, who gave a little start when 
she saw him coming in: a start of recogni- 
tion—of recognition, though, that looked for 
no return. The cat looked at the king, 
may believe, but it was never hinted that 
the king looked at the cat. 
that Mrs. James Thompson had any feline 
resemblances. No; merely because of her 
decent poverty do I remind myself of the 
proverb. The fortunes of these two persons 
were obviously so different, they were sepa- 
rated by so great a gulf, that it would be 
no more difficult to think of a cat perceiving 
a king than it would be to suppose the ex- 
istence of friendly relations between these 
two. 

The conductor, if a judge of human na- 
ture, looking at the one, might have felt a 
little difficulty about pronouncing upon 
him: he was “a bull” perhaps, “a bear” per- 
haps, or a “fancy gentleman”—one would 
prefer not to be positive; but as to the 
woman in shabby mourning, she unmistak- 
ably was the earner of her own living: not 
that she looked defiant, or in the least de- 
gree strong-minded, but she did look self- 
respectful. Evidently a widow, evidently 
decent, something had done its best to put 
her down, and that something had succeeded 
in a measure. Produce me the clairvoyant 
who could have discovered to the conductor 
any thing like a connecting link between 
the two! 

After a few miles Mr. Taylor, who had 
| given himself up to the luxury of lazy ob- 

servation, tired of the entertainment, and 
taking out his note-book, was reminded on 
the first glance of Bowles’s letter, which he 
had intended to answer before he left town. 
| Then he felt in his pockets for the letter, 


we 


Not to suggest 
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Mrs. Thompson was twenty-three years 

Still there were the points written in his | beyond the time when she would have al- 
note-book to which he had intended to re- | lowed a lover to act as her son had deter- 
ply. Bowles, it seemed, was hard up. His | mined to act. She had passed through very 
invention answered admirably: it did every | dreary and sorrowful experiences. So clear 
thing claimed for it; but somehow he must | had become her convictions with regard to 
have money to bridge over, or he must stay | this world, so difficult was the path which 
on the side opposite success. Mr. Taylor | she saw opening before her son, valiantly 
had already served him such a good turn | taking on himself who could foretell what 
about the patent, perhaps: he might advise | cares, that her first impulse had been to 
him whether it would be best to try to get write him that he must do no such crazy 
up a stock company, or to sell out to some | thing as fulfill his declared intention. He 
wealthy manufacturer, or to hang on in the | must wait, in justice to the young lady he 
way he was now doing. must wait, until he felt certain that he could 

Mr. Taylor reflected, and went to sleep | support ‘her in a way that a man ought to 
over it, and slept through all the pauses at | wish to support his wife. He had no right 
way-stations — steadily on, through sunset | to ask a young girl to share his fortunes un- 
and even-tide and moonlight, until, at twelve | til there was a prospect that they would be 
o’clock, he heard somebody shouting “ Hen- | less hard than now seemed likely. 
derson!” in his ears. |} But no such letter was written, or even 

Meanwhile, though many people came and | begun. James should never know that she 
went, the woman to whom we have alluded | had contemplated the duty of writing in 
kept her seat; but though she knew when | such a strain to him. Poor widow! she 
she left the city dép6t that many an hour of | found herself occupying in imagination the 
travel was before her, she sat and thought, | place of that young lady, and choosing to 
and to sleep was the last thing attempted, |share the fortunes of the man she loved, 
desired, or possible. Was she not going to | however hard they might be; and so she had 
her son? Yes. But without any very joy- | carried her son’s letter to bed, laid it under 
ful anticipation, if one might take into con- | her pillow, bathed that pillow in tears, and 
sideration the anxious expression of her face. | in the morning answered it in a way that 
What might not have happened before she | should make all women proud of her. Hail 
went back to town on Saturday, to resume | to the human heart grown wise in the wis- 
her life there copying fapers for the great | dom of the world, and able still, on the great 
firm of “ Brydges?” She would have given | election days, to cast its vote for the cause 
her son away. But has she not already done | that may insure earthly tribulation, but also, 
this? Has not the bitterness of death been | and in spite of that, everlasting peace ! 
tasted? And yet she reminds herself while And then she had made her little prepara- 
the train speeds on, Is got the Spirit of the | tions to attend the wedding, obtained leave 
Lord still moving on the waters, as of old, “in | of absence, and a friend secured her check 
the beginning ?” and can one perish in them who | for her, at the last moment, too, as Mr. John 
relies on Him? | Taylor’s had been secured for him. 

She, too, has a letter in her mind, and the} And there she sat now, with the check in 
answer to it which she had made. | hand, thinking of all these things, and glad 

Only since the week began that letter was | when the conductor relieved her of her tick- 
received from her son, and since then the | et, because she would then have one thing 
world seemed to have come to an end. | less to burden her aching brain. 

James had not written to ask her advice,| When you consider that she was traveling 
but to make known to her his intention. | like a nabob, on the strength of the ticket 
Next Thursday morning, he said, he was to | she had paid for, you may wonder that she 
be married. At nine o’clock, “bright and | started and seemed so embarrassed when she 
early,” in the old church—would she come ? | saw that Mr. Taylor was also a passenger on 
Of course she must. His desperation had | the train. But then you do not understand 
made him see his duty clearly—what would | how all persons employed in the office of 
hers do for her? The only argument he | the Brydges regarded this gentleman, The 
used was, ‘I know, dear mother, that I’m | widow was one of the copyists who wrote 
acting as my father would have done.” | there, and she, with all the rest, bowed down 

Was he? she thought. She knew the | abased, figuratively speaking, when the 
circumstances. Mr. Jackson had died sud- | great man crossed the threshold of the firm. 
denly ; the family were left quite destitute; | I suppose it was the homage done there to 
the girls must support themselves, Netty, | Succ#ss, as represented by this successful 
the youngest, who had been three years en- | broker, that made the woman even now, 
gaged to James, as well as the rest. | when acting on an independent basis, feel 

And why not Netty as well as the rest? | that it wasn’t quite the thing for her to be 
Was she not capable? And was not James | sitting at her ease there on a car level with 
merely another man’s man, and not his own | Mr. Taylor. In her own world there was no 
master ? leause for fear that she would not behave 
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oe 


with decorum and self-respect—interiorly 
as well as externally she would preserve her 
equilibrium—but the atmosphere breathed 
at Brydges’ was denaturalized, and she had 
breathed it now for three or four years con- 
tinuously. 

The Henderson House was a notable 
near the Henderson station, and here Mr. | 
Taylor found himself at midnight. In the | 
morning, as he ascertained, he could obtain | 
any kind of vehicle he might wish for, and 
a pleasant ride of five miles would bring him 
to Watkins Park. 

He might then resume his nap at once in 
the large cool chamber to which he was con- 
ducted. 

Well it might seem so. But a lit- 
tle which had been made in the 
matter of baggage kept him awake and 
rather busily reflecting. 


inn 


yes— 


mistake 


When he gave his check to the baggage- 
master, as he glanced at the valise produced 
he thought that it had suffered the 
journey than he had. It looked so 
shabby, indeed, that for an instant he had 
suspected that mistake had been made 
somewhere. Half asleep though he was, he | 
had said to the baggage-master, “ That isn’t 
my trap,” and the man had answered, “ You 
rave me your check, didn’t you?” and then 
had walked off. 

Of course it was his check, and there was 
“ J.T.” in small white letters at the end of | 
the valise. But now in his chamber, as he 
unlocked the portmanteau, hardly expecting 
that his key would perform the service, and 
set at ease by the instantaneousness with 
which it executed the feat, there was re- 
vealed to his eyes a marvel which equaled 
in result any one of Signor Blitz’s magic 
performances. 

In the first place out floated an odor of 
violet and mignonette ; then he saw a gar- | 
ment of black silk, and then a book; then a 
pair of womanly boots, a pair of lilac gloves, 
a shawl, and finally a bouquet in a little 
box, the cover of which had slipped off. He 
saw all these things at a glance,as you 
might say, and yet several glances were re- 
quired before the several impressions an- 
swerable to shawl, gloves, boots, dress, book, 
flowers, were produced. 

Making these glances he felt as a thief 
may be supposed to feel, yet a certain fas- 
cination held his eyes until he clearly un- 
derstvod that by some mistake he had be- 
come possessed of a w« 
stead of his own. 

The flowers and the gloves made him 
think of his own missing splendors and of 
Sally’s party. Was the fair owner of this 
property likely to make her appearance in 
it to-morrow night at Watkins Park ? 

The sweet odors of the flowers, and the 
delicate hue of the unworn lilac gloves, must, 
I think, have conciliated the gazer, and 


from 
more 


man’s baggage in- 
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| his weaknesses, if you like, to look at 
| events that concerned him as in some sgort 


| shocked when he did so. 


| “Come, Dorothy, come.” 


| read. 


|} now feel disposed to justify him. 


—————_—_______ 

> he said to him- 
self, as he stood there looking at the valise, 
‘Who knows but here isa leading?” It was 
one of John Taylor’s habits of mind, one of 
all 


awakened his sympathy, fo1 


leadings. He saw that he had made an 
opening, and he was lazily concerned to dis- 
cover whither it might conduct. 

The book might give him aclew. He took 
it from the place where it had been laid by 
the owner, and of course he felt a little 
He was curious, 
vulgarly curious, to learn the name of the 
owner. There it was on the fly-leaf: a wom 
an’s name, possibly a fair young girl’s name 
—anyway, Dorothy Davidson’s. 

Next he turned the leaves—still seeking 
a clew, I suppose—humming, meanwhile, 
Then he paced the 
room, felt in his vest pocket to satisfy him- 
self that the trinkets he had purchased for 
Sally and her daughter were there, and final- 
ly he threw himself upon the bed. 

The book then opened of itself, it seemed 
to him, at a little poem entitled Philip, my 
King, and he read it. Twice he read it, for it 
was not as familiar to this gentleman as it is 
to youand tome. Twice he read it, and then 
turned the page, and tears were in his eyes, 
for he thought of his mother, and of what 
he might do for her (who had all heaven!) 
if she was only liviffg now. 

The leaf had a soft, worn, cottony feeling, 
as if it had often been turned; the gloss was 
quite worn off. A folded paper was lying 
between the leaves, and that he opened and 
“Shameful” Most true! But then 
it was true also that he said to himself he 
was seeking a clew that would direct him to 
the owner. So I make this statement, hop- 
ing to obtain for him a more kindly verdict. 
The man is no client of mine—he must look 
for another apologist. But perhaps you will 
I don’t. 
What he read was this, written as if by the 
hand of an engraver who had studied clear- 
ness, simplicity, and precision : 

“Let me, oh, let me cease to live so entire- 


| ly for the safe one, the delivered, the immor- 


tal! Stand thou, my son, where thy father 
stood, and while I live I will serve thee. Sa- 
cred to me art thou because of that sacred 
one yonder. O thou infinite lover, in whom 
I love husband and son, thou cansi lead us, 
thou must.” 

At dawn John Taylor was still lying on 
his bed, awake, with the book in his hand, 
thinking of the exceedingly narrow range 
he had allowed his sympathies and his facul- 
ties during the six prosperous years which 
had passed since his name became known to 
the board of brokers. And he either really 
wished, or else imagined that he wished, that 
something would happen to prevent his re- 
turn to town, now that he was fairly out of it. 
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the 
Fancy the 
waves of sound conveying a message like 
that to the Brydges, who quoted him every 
day of their lives as the one eminently suc- 
cessful man! 


“J haven’t found yet the work 
place I was meant for,” said he. 


or 


written concerning him what some woman 
had written here concerning someman. To 
have so loved as to have won such love, 
would not that have been a truer success 
than he had achieved? Love—was it a real 
power stillin the world? He groaned when 
he thought of the unbelief which had ob- 
tained an influence so hardening over him. 
But then he believed that he could still love 
such a woman as this Dorothy, perhaps—at 
least such a woman as his own mother. But 
where could such a one be found? Perhaps 
at his cousin Sally’s, to-day. But then this 


mistake of baggage seemed to have inter- | 
posed to prevent whatever might have hap- | 


pened at his cousin Sally’s! 


Reluctant always to make a change that in- 
volved any exertion, a week spent in bed 
at the Henderson House began to look more 
attractive to him than the scene on which he 


would be gazing, probably, within four or | 


five hours. The mistake of the valise could 


only be rectified by some activity on his | 


art. 
effects at once or provide himself with other 
appareling. A return to town in either case 
seemed necessary, and of that he felt incapa- 
ble. 
fore, appeared to be the one place desirable. 


The haven he had gained he had no wish | 


to leave. His mind continued to dwell upon 
the peace and the comfort of it till he recol- 
lected what Sally had told him about the 
station and the house in the years when 


there for the sake of the gorgeous woods. 

He might remain where he was, and send 
his gifts forward with apologies. Sally 
would have no reason to suspect his near- 
ness. He was dull, too dull for the society 
of young folks met for pleasure, and he felt 
worked out, now that he had leisure to as- 
certain his feelings. 

The more he thought of all this the less 
disposed he felt to mingle with youth and 
gayety. Diamonds and filizree would more 
than fill his place. Having proceeded so 
far in reflection, John arose and looked from 
the windows. He would dispatch a messen- 
ger forthwith to Watkins Park, and tele- 
graph Will to hunt up his valise ; after that 
he would go to bed, if nothing better offered. 

It was still early when he went down 
stairs to the hotel office and asked for writ- 
ing materials. Furnished with these, he 
sat down to write a note to his cousin. He 
was in the midst of a well-constructed sen- 
tence which displayed not a little tact, when 


iI saw 
So he lay there and discussed the point. | 


He must either recover his missing } 
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an elderly woman came in from the street, 
and addressed the clerk at his desk. 

“Was any mistake made here about bag- 
gage last night ?” said she. 
The clerk told her, with an air, “This is 


|} not the baggage office, madam.” 
He remembered a girl who might have |} 


“ No,” she said, “‘ I know it. 
there. 


I have been 
But I thought perhaps you might 


| have heard something—somebody inquiring, 


maybe.” 

John Taylor, hearing all this, began to 
hum ‘Come, Dorothy,” and to make non- 
sense of his letter. Of course this individu- 
al wasn’t Dorothy, but she was quite obvi- 
ously involved in this trick of fortune which 
concerned merely Dorothy and himself. She 
was an elderly friend, perhaps, of that sweet- 
hearted widow. 

“Ts there any mark on your valise ?” 
ed the clerk. 

“The same mark 
don’t belong to me,” 
the minute I 
wasn’t mine.” 

“Well,” said the clerk, “Tl inquire 
among the passengers; there’s one of them 
sitting there at that table now.” 

“Thank you, Sir,” said the woman, and 
she turned quickly toward the table, and 
saw—Mr. John Taylor! 

But a cat may look at a king. 

This second observation of J. T 


ask- 


there is on this, that 
was the answer. “ But 
looked at it that it 


. since she 


| had left the town office was not as startling 


to her as the first had been. She was able 


| now to perceive that Mr. Taylor was merely 
The bed on which he was lying, there- | 


a transient guest in the Henderson House, 
though elsewhere his nod might mean mill- 
ions. Under certain circumstances it might 


|have taken her breath away to think of 
| having his property in her hands, but just 


now she was cool enough. By this you will 


understand that, left to herself, she remem- 
she was accustomed to spend the autumn | 


bered effectually, if not very distinctly, that 
the blood of two or three generations of 
Americans was in her veins. 

It was Mr. Taylor, in fact, who felt a lit- 
tle misgiving looking at her, for his common- 
sense dispelled the illusion he had allowed 
to envelop Dorothy, and he said to himself, 
“Of course the things are hers—the flowers, 
gloves, and all,” and he blushed in a way 
that showed it was not agreeable to think 
that he had, uninvited, possessed himself of 
a thought or two of hers. 

It was time he should make a sign, so he 
looked up, pushed the writing materials 
away, and glancing toward the clerk’s desk, 
invited the question, which he heard the 
next minute, whether he had found his bag- 
gage all right the night before. 

“ All wrong,” he said. 

Then the woman explained, and it appear- 
ed that there was another J.T. in this world 
besides John Taylor; and before he was call- 
ed to breakfast Mr. Taylor and Mrs. Thomp- 
son had exchanged portmanteaus, and J. T., 
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par excellence, had privately decided to go on | 


to Factoryville by the eight-o’clock stage. | 

Why? Because this Mrs. Thompson was | 
going. Absurd! I know it, but that is his 
business. Bowles, though, I may mention, 
lived at Factoryville. There was no calcu- 
lating with certainty as to what Mr. Taylor 
would or would not do, or W here, or how, or | 


when he would come out with success in his 
hand; the only thing to be relied on was the 
success. Every body said so who had deal- 
ings with him. 

They had a good many miles before them, 
and the greater part of the day were the 
only passengers. 

“We shall have a peaceable journey,” 
said Mr. Taylor, as the driver shut the door | 
on the surprised woman and the man who 
was following his “ leading.” 


“Yes,” she answered, “if our baggage 
don’t fall out by the way;” and then they 
both laughed, he precisely as if he were not 
worth his millions, and she as if she did not 
know that he was, and as if also she had 
forgotten that she was going, sad-hearted as 
to a funeral, to the wedding of her son. 

Were they to make a silent journey? 
Time must decide. Time’s decision was that 
there should be no lack of talk between 
them. The woman knew every mile-stone 
on the road, and her husband and she knew 
Bowles of Factoryville, of course. Ah, yes! 

She spoke of her husband in such a way | 
that her fellow-passenger for a long time 
supposed that he might be living on earth 
yet. At last, however, it became as clear 
to his mind as Wall Street is clear on a Sun- | 
day that she was a widow, and Dorothy be- 
sides; and that she was a fair-faced, sweet- 
voiced woman his eyes and ears assured 
him. 

And then he learned the poor little insig- 
nificant fact that it was her husband who | 
built the first factory that was ever set to | 
work in Factoryville. Factoryville had a 
history of its own which she knew well. It 
had grown, within her memory, from a ham- | 
let of two hundred to a town of eight or ten 
thousand inhabitants, and was now making 
a great effort to get rid of its name. 

And had she friends still living there ? 

Oh yes, it was there her son lived—her 
only son, James. 


So she was to speak, as it were by invi- 
tation, about her son to Mr. Taylor—Mr. 
John Taylor. To think of it! 

It was her boy she was going to visit. In | 
fact, he was to be married the next day, and 
she had obtained leave of absence from Mr. 
Brydges, Jun., to attend his wedding. 
Mr. Brydges ? | 

| 


Yes: she copied papers in his office. 

Ah! 

Sweet odors of mignonette seemed to 
float around Mr. John Taylor as he listened 
to this brief story, and he seemed to have a 





vision of white lilies. He was surely about 
to begin life over again. 

“T found myself too late to attend on 
festival,” said he, in a lively tone, and he 
had actually persuaded himself that this 
wastrue. “I might attend another if I had 
an invitation.” 

“Tf you are going to stop over,” said the 
widow, politely——she was as old-fashioned 
as politeness itself is—“if you are going to 
stop over, the wedding is te be in the church, 


| very early; at nine o’clock in the morning.” 


After a little reflection, or perhaps it was 
only a pause of hesitation, she added, “] 
did not expect it for six months yet. It is 
quite sudden.” 

“Don’t you agree with him as to the wis- 
dom of the movement ?” asked the man from 
the gold-room, as if he had been her brother. 
They say you can not travel with a woman 
half a day in car or stage-coach (I don’t 
know how it is about steamboats), without 
having a revelation granted you of all the se- 
crets of her experience. But it would seem 
that the information Mr. Taylor obtained on 
this day’s journey was not altogether thrust 
upon him. He asked a good many ques- 
tions; provoked, perhaps, some expecta- 
tions. At least nobody will wonder at it 
if the mother thought while they talked, 
“ Here’s aman who does what he pleases— 
and there’s my poor James!” 

“Tt might have been better on some ac- 
counts if James had waited a little,” said 
she. ‘Yet I don’t know that it would be 
right to say so to either of them. I can not 
say it. You see, Sir, the young lady’s father 
died quite unexpectedly, and my son says 
he feels bound to make the family smaller 
by one, and he has a better salary than he 
had at first. James is very ingenious. He 
is like his father. I don’t think Mr. Bowles 
would part with him on any account.” 

And so it came out very clearly that James 


| Thompson was with Mr. Bowles. ‘There, 


that’s it!” thought Mr. Taylor. “I knew 
there was something to come.” One of the 
great differences between individuals is this, 
all are expecting something, but all don’t 
know when it arrives. What says the prov- 
erb, ““ Many meet the gods, but few salute them.” 

“Tf your son is an inventor,” said he, tak- 


ing his time to say it, “his way is easy 


enough. There’s nothing that I know of 
equal to the head of an inventor. It is the 
best kind of head a man can have on his 
shoulders.” 

John Taylor thoroughly believed this, and 
the widow could not doubt his sincerity. 
Yes, she thought, it is a great thing to be an 
inventor; but she could not think without 


|a@ pang of the years through which her hus- 


band had passed—the make-shifts, the pov- 
erty, and death ending all just as they were 
coming into port after their long, tempestu- 
ous voyaging. 


But it was, as the gentleman said, a great | 
thing, a very great thing, to have the head 
of an inventor. A smile lighted up her face, 
and seemed to renovate each feature, as she 
dwelt upon it. Perhaps it might not be the 
most profitable head, as he had claimed, but 
certainly if was the noblest; and sweetest 
of all smiles that ever glowed on mortal 
countenance was that which in painful de- 
feat or in vietory had shone on her husband’s 
countenance. 

She did not speak; she was busied with 
these recollections which all lay on the other 
side of the grave—on that unapproachable 
earthly side over which the sunshine was 
iulways so solemnly resting. 

By-and-by she was startled, perhaps by 
the sound of a voice rather than by what 
the voice said. 

“How is it about Mr. Bowles—and your 
son? Does James satisfy him?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Why don’t he take him in as a partner ?” 

“That isn’t possible,” she said; but not 
because she had not thought the possibility 
over, and reasoned with herself many and 
many a time on the impossibility. 

“ He is the foreman, though, you say, and 
necessary.” 

“Mr. Bowles told me last year,” she an- 
swered, “that he didn’t know how he could 
get on without James.” 

“He won’t let him go if the business is 
worth a cent. Your son must make use of 
his opportunity,” said John, speaking for- 
cibly, from conviction: this was the business 
he was to attend to; for what else should 
he spend the day on the road to Factoryville 
instead of answering Bowles’s letter by mail? 

“T will tell you,” said the mother—and 
you know that she believed the Spirit of the 
Lord to be still moving on the dark waters, 
and also that she, poor soul, still trusted in 
Providence—“ I think if my son don’t push 
his way now, he never will be his own man 
as long as he lives. Mr. Bowles and every 
other man will let him stand in the back- 
ground as long as he will consent to do so. 
This is the thing that has troubled me. Per- 
haps I don’t do right to say it, Sir; but you 
will understand me.” 

Was it not enough to make one smile to 
hear her saying that to Mr. John Taylor? 
But he did not smile. Her anxiety, her ear- 
nestness, her modesty, her humility, touched 
his heart. 

“T am glad you have told me,” said he. 
“As you say, marriage is the making of a 
good many men, but it nips off the enterprise 
and the hope of a good many too. I believe 
in Providence myself, ma’am. I agree with 
you that if James is like other men, he is 
going to take his stand to-morrow, and it 
speaks well for him that he is determined to 
marry the young lady off-hand, now that she 
isin trouble. I like it better than if he had 
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A SONG IN MANY KEYS. 


bo 


let her go away to earn her own living. If 
she has a mind to help him, it’s better she 
should do so after they’re married.” 

If he wanted to know whether he had 
spoken to the purpose, Mr. John Taylor had 
only to look at the widow. 

Who would have prophesied, when she set 
out on her journey, her heart so filled with 
gloom, that before she had arrived at Fac- 
toryville the voice of a man so wise in the 
affairs of this world, and so successful, would 
be saying to her words which would make 
her see the world, as it were, created anew 
for her son? How ashamed in her heart 
was she that she had dared to doubt or to 
murmur, as though Heaven could have in 
store for her any thing really heart-breaking 
and evil! How ashamed of the tears she had 
shed on the receipt of her dear boy’s letter, 
and of that feeling that in giving her con- 
sent to his marriage she had, as it were, lost 
him! 

When the stage drew up toward the steps 
of the Factoryville inn the widow said: 

“T can’t tell you how I feel your kind- 
ness. You are the last man I would have 
expected to tell all this to. There is my son 
waiting for me! I can speak to him now 
with some courage: I believe all will be 
well, just as you think.” 

“May I come to the wedding, if I can find 
my way to the church?” asked Mr. Taylor, 
as James came toward the stage door to open 
it. He had seen that his mother was a pas- 
senger. 

“Do come!” she answered. ‘“ Any body 
can tell you where it is. At nine o’clock!” 
She had apparently forgotten all the aston- 
ishing and magnificent things that she had 
ever heard about him, and invited him as 
cordially as she would have invited an old 
friend, or you or me. 


Standing for a moment on the green in 
front of the inn, Mr. John Taylor looked at 
the widow’s son, and made up his mind. 
The widow said, as she walked away with 
her boy: 

“That gentleman, James, is one of the 
richest men in the city. And made all his 
money himself. And such a sensible man! 
I wouldn’t have believed it! I told him 
about you, and he says you’re going to do 
the right thing, bless you !” 

Whereupon, moved by the tearful energy 
with which the last words were spoken, the 
young man—a sturdy, dark-browed son of 
labor — kissed his mother on the public 
street. 

“There’s an extry fine piece of crockery 
for you,” said one of the loafers on the tav- 
ern steps to another, turning and looking at 
Mr. John Taylor as he walked into the bar- 
room. 

“Soft bake,” said another. But what if 
they had seen the rose leaves and diamonds 
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in the stranger’s vest pocket, or surveyed | 


the contents of his portmanteau? Or what 
if they had known the thoughts that he was 
thinking about his ended journey ? 

Wherever he was, in Factoryville or else- 
where, Mr. Taylor’s purposes were distinctly 
ascertained. He had now to aiswer Bowles’s 
letter, but moreover, and chiefly, to find out 
about And first of 
certain the general estimate and opinion of 
business done at the factory, and the impor- 
tance of James Thompson in the establish- 
ment. 

If the lovely young bride had known all 
he was thinking, and the wonderful delight 
he had in his thinking, she would not have 
been so surprised when she saw him next 
morning looking at her so kindly from the 
front pew, where he stood with Mr. Bowles 
during the ceremony. 

And if she had known what her husband 
knew when she walked out of the church, 
leaning on his arm, she could not have been 
so surprised to see how untroubled his eyes 
looked, and how serene his face, as he said, 

“You and I must trust in Providence. 
There’s nothing like Providence for us, Net- 
ty. It is all right.” 


James. 


all he must as- 


For while he waited in the porch for Net-| And all the while the glimmer of a wonder— 


ty and her family, standing there with his 
mother, Mr. Bowles had come in with the 
stranger who rode over to Factoryville in 
the stage yesterday, and had said to him, 


“T have brought you a wedding present, | 


James. You come into the firm with me to- 


day,as well as make your contract with Miss | 


Netty has 


And then Netty had come, and the organ | 


was sending forth the glad sound of the 
Wedding March, and the minister stood in 


the chancel, and the sexton outside had his | 


hand on the bell-rope ready to tell all the 
good folk far and near of the brave deed 
done in the village church at that early 
morning hour. So there was no time to be 
talking about business. 

It is a good thing to have influence—a 
great thing to have earned it. John Taylor 


felt that, of all his operations, this was the | 


one that paid him best when he stood in the 
little parlor of Netty’s mother, and it was 
talked over in the happy circle that Mr. 


with himself that day. He smiled benignly 
as a god when he made his wedding present 
to the bride through James’s mother—the 
very ornaments he had bought for his cousin 
Sally’s daughter, thinking meanwhile how 
different the trip he had made and the fes- 
tival he had attended from any thing he 
could have anticipated. But who that sets 


out on a journey will venture to say where | 


he is going, or what may be the end thereof? | What will it be when every barrier breaking 
bought a share in| 


Of he had 
Bowles’s business, and had saved Bowles not 
a little perplexity by the answer he made to 


course 
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his letter, coming forward so unexpectedly 
with plenty of money when it was so badly 
wanted. } 

James Thompson did not discover all this 
till some years later—about the time, prob- 
ably, when Mr. Taylor went to Factoryville 
and bought out Bowles, and himself entered 
into business with J. T., Jun., as a machinist 
and an inventor, and so realized the dream 
of his youth, which was to produce some- 
thing, and not merely to accumulate. 

I dare say you are wishing now that he 
had also married Dorothy in those good days. 
That may have been his wish—in fact, it 
was! But how could it be done when she 
was always thinking of one who waited for 
her in the heavenly place ? 

No; but there was another good woman 
in the world for a good lover—and so, of 
course, he found her. 


WHEN A DREAM COMES TRUE. 


I notp your hand in mine, my darling, darling ; 
I look within your eyes; 

I ask you idle questions, only caring 
To hear your low replies. 


A moon-lit rack of cloud— 
Flits o’er my silent heaven of joy, while under 
Its stars my soul is bowed. 


I think how oft the future will require it— 
* Ah, how then did it seem ?”— 

To-morrow and to-morrow will desire it 
Vainly as any dream. 


What is it more? In dreams the eyes are holden; 
They know not near from far; 

I wake with outspread arms, a shadow folding— 
And such life’s visions are. 


It is but touch and sight a little plainer, 
A voice that telling, hides; 

I doubt, “O heart, art thou so much a gainer? 
For something still divides.” 


| O fire of God, O living, wingéd creature 


That in this clay doth rise, 
How canst thou warm to thy diviner nature 
These lips and hands and eyes? 


Too eager quest, that hastest to their meeting, 
Hoping desire to fill, 


*+ | Thou standest half abashed, in tenderegt greeting, 
Bowles would take James into partnership | 


Yet finding welcome chill. 


With stinted bread the life-long hunger staying, 
With fasting visions blessed, 

With longing that makes life perpetual praying, 
A stranger her confessed. 


If yet, O dearest heart, the world grows dearer, 
Because ‘tis sweet to stand 

(While that which never has enough cries, Nearer) 
One moment hand to hand, 


Lets heart to heart come through ? 
Will heaven leave one corner for an aching 
When the long dream comes true? 





THE HARZ 
THE HARZ MOUNTAINS: 
By HENRY 
ys a low seat, in an 
( old-fashioaed,un- 
fashionable pub- 
lic garden, on the 
south side of 
Hanover, there 
is little Gretchen 
surrounded by ba- 
bies, knitting and 
staring with all 
her It 
a quiet, rather deserted-looking spot, with 
no attempt at trimness or attractiveness—a 
poor dilapidated “ Terrasse,” or public walk, 
with old wooden seats, where Carl and Fritz 
have carved their names, and hacked about 
with pocket-knives, and otherwise made 
themselves disagreeably at home. But it 
is, nevertheless, the place in Hanover to-day 
for quiet and rest; a place where babies, 
strapped in stiff card-board packets, are 
brought to sleep, where lovers come to love, 
and old men to dream. 

“* Unter den Linden,” as we sit here to-day, 
let us turn our eyes southward, and scan 
the bine horizon. As we look we can trace 
a far-off sea of mountains, low, smooth, 
and spreading east and west, 
like a receding tide upon the 
sands. It is a deep sea—a 
sea of many mysteries, le- 
and dreams — the 
source of inspiration of Goe- 
the’s poetry and Heine’s phi- 
losophy. “ Unter den Lin- 
den,” there upon the 
south wind echoes of the 
Walpurgisnacht, and memo- 
of the loves of Mar- 
guerite. The spirit-land of 
Northern Germany is before 
Poets, artists, philoso- 
phers, and the children of 
a thousand German homes 
have fed their fancies, and 
moulded their ideas of life 
beyond cities, from the lit- 
tle range of mountains 
which we shall venture to 
call the “Toy Country” of 
Northern Germany. We 
will not dwell on the poetic 
associations of the Harz at 
the outset, but rather tell 
the reader what it is like to- 
day—what it is that attracts 
in such numbers the inhab- 
itants of Bremen, Hamburg, 

Hanover, and Brunswick, 
and why the traveler on his 
way from London to Berlin 


eyes. 18 


gends, 


come 


ries 
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MOUNTAINS. 


A TOUR IN THE TOY COUNTRY. 


BLACKBURN, 


or Vienna would do well to turn aside for 
a few 
which 
known. 


days and explore a region about 
scarcely any thing to be 

If the tourist refers to his hand- 
book for Northern Germany, he will there 
be told that it is hardly worth the while 
of the hunter after the picturesque who 
has seen other parts of Europe to go far 
out of his way to explore the Harz, unless 
be interested in mining 
operations, and he will learn that this, the 
most northerly range of mountaing in Ger- 
many, is only about sixty miles by thirty 
in extent, and that its highest peak, the 
Brocken, is only three thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. The attractions of the 
Harz Mountains to the inhabitants of the 
flat countries, in the burning days of July 
and August, are greater than the sea-breezes 
of their coast. The charm of mountaineer- 
ing, and walking on heather-covered hill- 
sides, and wandering freely in forests of 
pines, is greater and more alluring than the 
casinos on the sea-shore. Thus it is that the 
capitalists of the northern towns of Ger- 
|many, especially Bremen, are popularizing 
the principal valleys in the Harz, construct- 


seems 


he 


a geologist, or 


ea 


ea 


ON THE WAY TO THE BROOKEN, 
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ing railways and hotels, and turning 
villages into prosperous summer towns. 
crowded inhabitants of the old streets of 
Bremen and Leipsic, where children live like 
caged birds for nine months in the year, fly 
with natural instinet to trees and woods, to 
freedom and fresh air, to see in real life the 
little red and white houses, the stiff pine- 
trees, the flat-sided sheep, the spotted cows, 
the herdsmen in brown and green “ Noah’s- 
ark” coats, and the formal procession of pigs, 
goats, and sheep that they had played with 
in babyhood. The process is now made 
easy enough for all classes. A “ through” 
ticket can be taken from Bremen to Harz- 
burg, and the journey is accomplished in 
about six hours. 

What there is to see in the Harz Mount- 
ains, and how the holiday-makers beguile 
their summer days, the tourist who is hur- 
rying to Dresden, where the lovely Madonna 
del Sisti will greet his delighted eyes, or to 
Vienna, where the world’s fair of 1873 will 
open before him, may see for himself in less 
than a week, by following the route indi- 
cated in this narrative, with the assistance 
of the above map. 

Leaving Hanover, with its dirty streets 
and sunburned walls, with its old palaces 
covered with Prussian affiches, we take the 
railway to Brunswick and so on southward 


little 


A GLIMPSE OF HANOVER. 


The | 


still stamped with 
a royal crown, and 
for the unmistakably German faces in the 
crowd. 

From Hanover we pass eastward to old- 
| fashioned Brunswick, and, with a glimpse of 
its old gables and streets, we are soon again 
in the open country, winding through corn 
fields, past formal little villages with houses 
of the familiar toy pattern, and little wood- 


A MID-DAY DREAM. 


en children standing bare-headed in the sun. 
We spend several hours unnecessarily at 
wayside stations, while the conductors of 
the express train consume innumerable flag- 
ons of beer, and sit down to smoke with 
the station-masters in a mid-day dream. 
One of these long delays is at the little 
station of Vienenburg, a junction between 
two lines of railway, one to Harzburg, the 
other to Goslar. In about an hour after 
leaving Vienenburg we find ourselves grad- 
ually ascending the mountain slopes that 
hide the city from our view. A glance 
backward toward the plains, and we can 
discern the distant cities of Brunswick and 
Hanover glistening in the sunlight; a glance 
forward and upward, and we find ourselves 
winding round and under the walls of a 
great city. There are watch-towers above 
our heads, and the “ cutting” through which 
the train passes is in reality the old castle 
moat. The distance we have come from 
Brunswick by the mail train is twenty-seven 
miles, and the time occupied on the journey 
|has been four hours. But the transition is 








THE HARZ 
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MOUNTAINS. 


A STREET IN GOSLAR. 


rapid enough, and the contrast between the | 
old and the new is both sudden and striking. 
On one side, as we approach this old impe- 
rial city, are the watch-towers, where war- 
riors with bows and arrows stood guard 
over its treasures eight hundred years ago; 
on the other side the railway signal-man of 


1872. 


But Goslar—this strange old town set on 


| the slopes of beautiful hills—whoever heard 


of it before, excepting as ‘‘ the head-quarters 
of a mining district—bleak, dull, and unin- 
teresting?” Have we not made a discovery 
here of a new world of interest? What is 
its history—to compass in a few words eight 
centuries of time? A city rich, flourishing, 
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and powerful, with imperial rights and dig- 
nities, once the residence of emperors and 
the seat of the German Diet; the source of 
almost unbounded wealth in its gold and sil- 
ver mines, guarded from its watch-towers 
by trained bands of warriors day and night; 
a city not only planned and fortified with 
wonderful knowledge of the science of de- 
fense, but set upon a line of hills with such 
admirable design that it must have been a de- 
lightful place of residence in imperial days. 
A pause of five hundred years, and the 
old Romanesque buildings—which are still 
traceable here and there, such as the Dom- 
capelle, a relic of the imperial Dom erected 
by Conrad II. in the year 916—are swept 
away, and a new element of life makes its 
mark in Goslar: a period of commercial pros- 
perity takes the place of the more romantic 
and warlike; the arms and insignia of an im- 
perial city are thrust aside, and guilds and 
corporations erect town-halls, warehouses, 
and massive, high- gabled beer breweries. 
The Gothic Kaiserwerth (now turned into a 
hotel) standing in the central square gives in 
itself a new character to the city, and bows 
and arrows give place to more peaceful 
weapons. A new city is built, so to speak, 
within the walls of the old; new customs 
and new sciences are introduced, manufac- 


tures are encouraged, and the art of mining | 
-the source of wealth, the | 
raison détre, it may be said, of Goslar—is | 
carried to such perfection that the world, | 
and the world’s wealth, flock hither from | 
Schools of mining | 
are established, geological experiments of | 
great scientific importance are carried on, | 


and smelting 


all parts of Germany. 


and the little river Gose, which once flowed 


a wide stream through the town, has its | 
tributaries diverted for mining purposes, | 
Three | 
hundred years more, and the city is asleep. | 
Its population has dwindled away ; its min- | 
ing operations are no longer the world’s won- | 


and dwindles almost out of sight. 


der; its halls are turned into granaries ; the 
walls of its old beer breweries totter and fall; 
the wooden gables lean; the carved wood- 


work on its doorways becomes defaced; | 


there is silence in its streets. 


“Why is it asleep?” is the natural ques- | 


tion; and why should such a grand old city 
remain untenanted? What is to become of 
Goslar? Will it, because trade has for the 
time been diverted into other channels, dis- 
appear slowly from the map of Europe, or 
be once more a populous and thriving city ? 
Forty thousand people living in Goslar in 
barbaric days, and now only nine thousand! 
A city dwindling away for want of being 
known, and several hundred thousands of 
people reminded of its existence through 
the of an American magazine, in 
these modern days of enterprise and rail- 
way communication! Let us endeavor to 
sketch its modern aspect, and the welcome 


pages 


it can give to strangers. There is no very 
good inn in the Harz Mountains, but there is 
plain, and generally clean, German accom- 
modation ; there are always ridiculous littk 
beds, and food which the mountain air ren- 
ders more than tolerable. Herr Paul, at the 
inn near the round tower, is an attentive 
host, who speaks English, and is adapting 
himself to English habits and customs as far 
as he has opportunities of observing them. 
The Kaiserwerth in the market-place is the 
principal inn—a picturesque old building ot 
the fifteenth century, adorned exteriorly with 
statues of former emperors—and there are 
several others in the town. The streets are 
roughly paved, and some not too clean; but 
the old houses, with their carved frontages 
and high-pitched gables, fringed with orna- 
ment and decorated with grotesque figures, 
the creepers growing over the closed lattices, 
the solid brass door-knockers in the likeness 
of mermaids, satyrs, dolphins, dragons, and 
griffins, the deep rich color of the time- 
stained wood, and the peeps of the hills at 
the ends of the streets, lead the visitor on 














OVER THE COBBLE-STONES. 


and on, over innumerable and 
cobble-stones. 

To see what are called the “show-places” 
in the town, the visitor will probably do 
best to take a human guide, and give him- 
self up to his care for one day. He will then 
see in detail what we can only indicate here— 
the relics of a wonderful tenth-century city. 
He will be shown the remains of the impe- 
rial Dom, and what is said to be a votive 
altar of the early Saxons; and what is more 
interesting, because more authentic, the 
walls of the ancient Kaiserhaus, erected by 
the Emperor Henry III. in 1059. Its style is 
Romanesque, and its proportions and situa- 
tion make many similar buildings of a later 


wearying 
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date look mean and poor. It is true that we | There are parts of this building, now used as 
can repeat the best lines in architecture that | a granary and piled up with rubbish, which 
are the “monopoly of past ages,” but we | are full of suggestion, and worthy of exam- 
miss almost always the simple grandeur and | ination, we venture to think, by any archi- 
fitness which are the stamp of ancient work. | tect who comes this way—such, for instance, 
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as the arrangement of the windows so as to 
command the best views and the finest air. 
In the Rathhaus, on one side of the market- 
place, there is an elaborately wrought silver 
tankard of the fourteenth century, with fig- 
ures and implements in high relief, the ex- 
pressions on the faces of the figures being 
wonderfully worked on a small seale. In 
this, and in some specimens of early stained 
glass, we are again reminded of the “lost 
arts” of which we have lately heard so much. 
If not “ lost,” these things are certainly fad- 
ing before our eyes. 

The relics in Goslar are not, however, its 
principal attraction. The visitor will be 
more struck by the picturesque aspects of its 
old streets, the variety and grandeur in de- 
sign of its granaries and dwelling-houses, 
built of wood and stone, with dark wooden 
gables and lattices and massive timbers, 
sharp in outline and well preserved where 
the stone and brick foundations are crum- 
bling away. The ornamentations of the ex- 
teriors of the houses should not be passed 
over, nor the patterns in the wood carving 
in the interiors. Here and there we may see, 
as in Moorish work, the conventional forms 
of flowers and plants introduced in ornament 
in the most natural way. Just above our 


heads, on the front of a small dwelling-house, | 


the ripe fruit and leaves of the Indian corn 


are carved in scrolls as a fringe to the ga- | 
bles, and grapes and flowers are modeled on | 
Artists might settle down in | 
Goslar with a summer’s work before them | 


the panels. 


of the rarest kind, for, happily for those who 
are yet to come, it is still almost unknown. 


But ancient Goslar has already a fashion- | 
able life of its own, and affects, to some ex- | 
It does not | 
attempt to compete with Harzburg or the | 


tent, the manners of to-day. 


more modern watering-places of Blanken- 
burg or Wernigerode, but it is a watering- 


place, and it has its own particular prome- | 


nade. Let us come this afternoon and see 


“life in Goslar,” or, in other words, the | 
The figures are | 
pilgrims that have come from far and wide 


“procession of the sick.” 


to combine the attractions of a holiday with 
the benefits of a wonderful “ cure” for which 
the town has long been celebrated. The 
promenades and walks on the ramparts, lined 


going through a prescribed course of getting 
up early, taking regular exercise, attending 


strictly to their diet, and generally undoing | 


what they have been steadily doing since 
their last visit. 
habits which are strictly enforced have the 
natural beneficial effect on the majority, 


but there are some who require stronger | 


measures, and whose regimen consists in 
drinking daily several quarts of a dark mix- 
ture having the appearance, taste, and effect 
of taraxacum or senna. The bottles of this 


The fine air and regular | 
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liquid are supplied to the patients at the 
public gardens and little cafés, situated at 
convenient distances in the suburbs of Gos- 
lar. The usual time prescribed by the phy- 
sician under whose control the gardens are 
managed is about a fortnight for each pa- 
tient, who takes two or three bottles a day. 
It is a serious business with some of them, 
but they generally put a good face on the 
matter, so that a stranger to the place would 
merely regard them as holiday-makers of a 
rather dilapidated and eccentric type. We 
have sketched the scene at one of these gar- 
dens about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when the conviviality is at its height. 

Among the antiquities of Goslar we must 
not omit to speak of the mines. About a 
mile up the valley, in a southward direction, 
there is a mine that has been worked for at 
least eight centuries, yielding “gold and sil- 
ver, copper, lead, zine, sulphur, vitriol, and 
alum.” We repeat the catalogue of minerals 
as given to strangers who visit the Ram- 
melsberg mine. At the present time there 
is little activity, as the yield hardly pays 
the expense of working. 


IN HARZBURG. 


The situation of Harzburg, the next town 
on our route, at the head of a little valley, 
closed in on either side by woods, will re- 
mind the traveler of the watering-places of 


| the Pyrenees. Itis in a cul-de-sac, from which 
with trees, are crowded at certain periods | 
of the day with valetudinarians, who are | 


there is no easy escape, except by returning 
northward into the plains. 

As we drive up the valley, past the rail- 
way terminus, we pass a long line of scat- 
tered cottages of the peasants before reach- 
ing the new and fashionable Harzburg, the 
growth of the last few years. The road is 
wide and smooth as we leave the old village 
behind us; on either side are large hotels, 
out-door cafés, and private, park-like villas, 
with prettily laid out gardens. Through 
the gates of one of these gardens the driver 
turns, and stops at the veranda of a large, 
noisy hotel. The Juliushalle is so celebrated 
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for its (German) comforts and its admirable | chance wayfarers can be accommodated. It 
cuisine, and is so popular as a boarding- | isa large,rambling, booth-like building, with 
house and bathing establishment, that it is|a strong sense of cooking and good living 
seldom, during the height of the season, that | pervading it—an odor which, combined with 
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curious on a mountain walk, 
- aim when, after threading a path- 
. i. way with Lilliput footsteps 
} through a forest of enormous 
pines, you suddenly come to 
‘ nursery of little trees, a minia 
4 \ ture forest, on which you look 
~ down like Brobdingnag, stepping 
at one stride over a mountain 
ette covered with a hundred 
trees; and so on through the en- 
tire tour of the Harz. But 
must not anticipate. 
There are clouds at the head 
ie of the valley next morning, and 
behind the clouds it is raining 
ON THE BURGBERG. on the Brocken; but the sun is 
so hot by ten o’clock that we aré 
glad to get out of the valley and walk up 
through the woods, which we enter by a 
wicket gate nearly opposite to the Julius- 
halle, to the Burgberg, or castle hill, just 
above the town. In about a quarter of an 
hour we are surprised to find ourselves at the 
summit. There are the ruins of a fortress on 
this eminence, and there is, says Baedeker, 
a “small but comfortable hotel on the Burg- 
berg, affording a fine view. A flag hoisted 
in summer indicates that rooms are still dis- 
engaged. Guides, carriages, and donkeys 
can be hired at Harzburg. The ascent takes 


Wwe 





tobacco, clings to the valley on a summer's 
night, and quite overwhelms the scent of 
the pines. 

It is evening’ when we stroll up the val- 
ley, and the peasants are returning from the 
mountains; cattle, sheep, pigs, goats, and 
geese line the roads, and the people all stop 
to stare as usual. We have only been in 
the mountains a few days, but these figures 
and the lines of fir-trees above our heads 
seem strangely familiar. Where have we 
seen these grave peasants in long coats, 
these wooden-faced women with baskets on 
their backs, these spotted cows, flat-sided | forty minutes.” This announcement brings 
pigs, and uniform geese? Where these | numerous excursionists from Brunswick ev- 
formal-looking houses, rows of stiff-looking | ery Sunday, who accomplish the feat in one 
trees, white, staring dogs, and grave, fat- | day, returning to Brunswick at night. 
faced children? It is the Whether it is worth while for any one to 
walk up to this noisy little beer garden, 
where the shouts of waiters and the clink 
of glasses drown every other sound, we will 
not say. The walk through the woods gives 
us beautiful peeps of the valley, and we see 
as on a map beneath us the chalets and gar- 
dens that are rising in every direction, and 
covering every available plot of ground. 
From the top the view is much impeded by 
the masses of fir-trees; but we obtain a good 
idea of the formation of the valley, and in 
clear weather see the distant peaks and 
slopes of the Upper Harz. 

Under the long veranda of the Juliushalle 
we have ample opportunity for sketching the 
motley throng which this little toy village 
has brought together. There is contrast and 
variety enough in the group before our eyes. 
Standing in the sun with “shining morning 
We have called the Harz Mountains the | face,” her light hair tightly braided, her 
“Toy Country” of North Germany, because | handkerchief tied over her head, with the 
it is suggestive at every turn of toys and stolid face and fixed wooden stare that we 
children. Every mountain we shall ascend | know so well, there is little Mathilde, with 
is covered with rows of those stiff-looking her basket of white Alpine roses for sale. 
trees which are carved in wood by the chil- | She is generally welcome, and disposes of 
dren of the Black Forest and the towns of | her bouquets quickly enough. But she has 
Germany. Every hill-side is a plantation— | no more tact than the rest: of her race, and 
hence their formality—and there are com- | is sometimes decidedly de trop. 
plete forests of fir-trees of all sizes, accord- In her round this morning through the 
ing to the year of growth. The effect is | café she has disturbed a philosopher at the 


child’s box of 
German toys, suddenly opened and turned 
out before us; the strange impression pro- 
duced upon a child—who shall say how 
many years ago ?—reproduced in life before 
our eyes! Here are all the living materials 
for “ Noah’s arks” and “ Christmas-trees.” 
Noah, with his long brown coat in stiff wood- 
en folds, and his hat and stick, as presented 
to us in childhood; his wife and family in 
red, brown, and buff, standing staring va- 
cantly in a row; the shepherd with his horn 
and gigantic crook, painted green ; cows and 
goats walking home two by two; and pigs 
lying flat upon the ground, like little toys | 
thrown down. Under the trees, as the sun 
goes down, our “ Christmas-tree” is lighted 
up, and the figures that move before us only 
want packing up and selling at two sous 
each at a child’s bazar. 








wrong moment, 
and is the inno- 
cent subject of 
excited anathe- 
mas. The scene 
is worth record- 
ing for the curi- 
ous contrast of 
the two figures 
the violence of 
the professor and 
the stolidity of 
the girl; while 
underlying the irritability of the one and 
the immobility of the other there is a chord 
of sympathy and a mutual understanding, 
which we, as foreigners, can not penetrate. 
If we were not accustomed to such scenes, 
we should be surprised to find them all to- 
gether in the afternoon the common 
“roundabout” of the country, the professor 
astride of a wooden horse, and little Ma- 
thilde, with a baby in a basket-chair, whir- 
ling round and round under the dusty trees 
to the sound of a hand-organ, the ringing 
of bells, and the shouting of children. 

And what of the ladies that crowd these 
watering-places, who are sitting about in 
the rooms leading on to the gardens, and 
in the summer- houses, reading and chat- 
ting over their worsted-work? The youn- 
ger are of the fashionable colorless 
type which we all know well. They have 
evidently plenty of money, and have put 
themselves into the hands of a modiste from 
Berlin ; they have put on whatever they have 
been told, regardless of whether the color 
suits them, or whether the pattern of their 
dresses should be worn by short people or 
tall, stout or slight. 


THE PROFESSOR. 


on 


ones 


Thus their individuali- 
ty is gone; they are all moulded to one pat- 
tern, in different colors, like machine-made 
toys; the only vestige of nature is in their 
almost expressionless faces, in the blue of 
their large eyes, and 
wonderfully fair hair. 
what description can we give, from such 
meagre details? The artist is at a disad- 
vantage in every respect; for these dresses 
have been made so beautifully and packed 
so carefully that they do not even fall into 
natural folds, or give the slightest expres- 
sion or character to the wearer. 


in the glimpses of 
What is to be said, 


nor show any grace of motion. 
was a court painter, and struggled man- 
fully with the stiff hooped dresses of his 
time, giving wondrous individuality to the 


Velasquez 


hands of most of his portraits; Murillo had | 
easier work in painting picturesque rags | 


and limbs of beggar-boys. Were a great 
painter in Harzburg to-day, he would find 
little work to his hand. One head only in 
all this assembly stands out with marked 
character and individuality; it is unfash- 
ionable 


Moreover, 
these young girls can neither walk erect | 


and prosaic, but not uninteresting. | 


THE HARZ MOUNTAINS. 


There is a concert of 
young people just com- 
menced in the 

room, and a lady 
has been working 


inner 
who 
near 
us stops to listen; we 

note it rapidly in this 

sketch, but it is worthy 

the pencil of Holbein. 

From Harzburg there 
is a carriage-road to the 
inn at the top of the 
Brocken, but the pleas- 
antest to drive to Isenberg, and 
then walk, the distance from the latter be- 
ing about seven miles. The walk is alto- 
gether beautiful, through woods, by water- 
falls, and under the shadow of great rocks, 
until the upper and more Alpine region is 
reached. We pass through open glades and 
pastures here and there, then into a thick 
forest of pines, then out again on to the road 
for a while, following the windings of the 
Ilse. On our left hand, as we ascend, an al- 
most perpendicular ridge of rock towers 
over the valley, and we pass a little sign- 
post which tells us that by a digression of 
three-quarters of an hour we can ascend the 
Ilsestein. From this prominence, where an 
iron cross is shining in the sun about 350 
feet our heads, there are views of 
scenery wilder and more grand than any 
thing that can be imagined from below. 
Continuing the ascent, which changes every 
moment from rocks and streams to the quiet 
and solitude of pines and firs—now walking 
on a carpet of living moss or dead fir cones, 
now coming upon a little garden of wild 
flowers, red, white, and blue, under our feet, 
with red berries, Alpine roses, and blue for- 
get-me-nots, purple heath in the distance, 
and above our heads mosses and creepers 
growing round projecting boulders 
come suddenly upon a little plantation of 
toy fir-trees, from four to six inches high, 
railed off like a miniature park—a nursery 
for forests for our great-grandchildren to 
walk in when the trees above our heads are 
turned into the eaves and gables of towns. 
No one touches these plantations, which are 
to be seen on the mountain-side in various 
sizes, planted out wider year by year as 
they grow larger, un- 
til they spread into a 
living forest. 

Here and there we 
come upon masses of 
felled timber, and 
the encampments of 
charcoal - burners, 
with the women 
hard at work, 
usual, with grimy 
faces, and shawls 
tied over their heads. 
And here it is that 


way is 


above 


we 


as 


A SOHOOL-GIRL, 
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NOAH AND HIS FAMILY, 


our summer holiday-making parties come | listening by foree to some holiday-making 


face to face with “the slaves of the Harz.” | 


A young lady fresh from school in fashiona- 
ble Berlin (who has come upon a pony ) stares 
with all her eyes at a care-worn woman who 
has seen no more summers than herself, an 
“old girl’ of seventeen, who has carried 
loads of wood since she was four, and who 
knows of no life but labor. 

A rest for half an hour near one of these 
encampments, and we are again ascending, 
meeting several more barefooted, wild-look- 
ing women, who are porters, coming from 
the Brocken. The path now leaves the 
stream and all traces of the road, and we 
enter open ground, up a steep and stony 
path, across heather and furze, and between 
great blocks of granite, where there is no 
track visible; then into more woods, and so 
by an easy ascent of three hours to the top 
of the Brocken. The air has been crisp and 
keen, the sky is almost cloudless, and the 
aspect of the mountain during the last half 
hour reminds us for the first time of Switz- 
erland. We are climbing on up the iast 
steep ascent, strewn with enormous moss- 
grown boulders, which hide the view above 


. . e | 
us, and are unaware until we are within a 


few yards of the inn that we have reached 
the summit of the famous “ Blocksberg,” the 
spot haunted by spectres, witches, and bo- 
gies from the earliest times. 

Here we are in the “ Toy Country” again, 
but this time it is Noah and his family that 
we see before us. There is, as our sketch 
will indicate, the identical form of packing- 
case which the religious world of all nations 
has vulgarized into a plaything for children. 
There is the host with his three sons com- 
ing out to meet us; the people walking two 


and two; the horses, sheep, pigs, and goats 
all stowed away at the great side - doors. 
The resemblance is irresistible, and more fas- 
cinating to our minds than the legends and 
mysteries with which German imagination 


has peopled this district. As we ascended 





from Isenberg, every spot of interest on the | 
path, every weather-beaten pine, had some | 


story of witchcraft or devilry attached to 
it; but the thing is overdone, and in this 


| 
| 


who would hear 
in imagination the 
songs of the spirit- 
world that haunt 
this lonely summit, 
has little chance for 
reverie, The at- 
mosphere is too the- 
atrical and forced 
from beginning to 
end, and he will be 
more likely to find 
himself, on arrival, 


members of Gungl’s band, recalling the 
Faust of the stage, or Mephistopheles de- 
scending through a trap-door in a blaze of 
fire. 

The sun is setting upon the weather- 
beaten walls of our house of refuge, and 
shining across the far-off plains as we ar- 
rive. The sky is clear overhead, and the 
drifting white clouds that floated round at 
intervals during the day now settle down 
in the dark valleys like little snow-fields, 
and rest among the branches of the pines. 
The sun is burning upon the distant town 
of Halberstadt, while the villages beneath 
us are all in gloom. Before us, in the far 
distance, there are little specks dotted on 
the plains, which indicate (we are told) the 
towns of Brunswick and Hanover; and 
nearer to us, just beneath, is the valley of 
Harzburg and other watering-places of the 
Lower Harz. Turning to the southwest, the 
upper district, where the positions of An- 
dreasberg and Clausthal can be just dis- 
cerned through the rising mist, we see a va- 
riety of pine-covered summits in undulating 
line. The view northward, so much spoken 
of, is the least interesting part, because, al- 
though you may with a telescope, from a 
tower a few feet above the inn, “just see 
Hamburg,” there is little more than a speck 
to be made out on the clearest day. 

Of the “ bogie” which haunts the Brocken, 
the famous optical illusion which, under cer- 
tain conditions of the atmosphere, reflects 
figures of enormous size on the clouds, we 
can only speak by hearsay, as it is seldom 
seen—but once or twice during a summer. 
The “spectre” is said to appear at sunset, or 
“whenever the mists happen to ascend per- 
pendicularly out of the valley, on the side 
opposite to the sun, and leave the mountain- 
top itself free from vapor. The shadow of 
the mountain is reflected against the perpen- 
dicular face of the rising vapor as it were 
against a gigantic wall. The inn then be- 
comes a palace in size, and the human be- 
ings on the summit become giants.” This 
spectre and the dance of witches on the eve 
of May-day are the two “associations of the 


romantic neighborhood there is too much} Brocken” which no traveler comes away 


devilry and blue fire. 


The traveler who} without hearing of, nor without 


having 


would dwell upon the poetic fancy of Goethe, | pointed out to him the great granite blocks 





SPECTRES OF 


salled the “ Witches’ Altar,” the “ Devil’s 
Pulpit,” and other monuments commemora- 
tive, it is said, of the conversion of the early 
Saxons to Christianity. The ordinary as- 
pect of the Brocken is described in a few 
words by Andersen. ‘It gives me,” he says, 
“an idea of a Northern tumulus on a grand 
scale. Here stone lies piled on stone, and a 
strange silence rests over the whole. Nota 
bird twitters in the low pines; round about 
are white grave-tlowers growing in the high 
moss, and stones lie in masses on the sides 
of the mountain-top. We were now on the 
top, but every thing was in a mist ; it began 
to blow, and the wind drove the clouds on- 
ward over the mountain’s top as if they were 
flocks of sheep.” And thus it is in a few 
minutes with us. In less time than it takes 
to write these lines the whole aspect of the 
mountain changed, the clouds have 
come up from the valleys, and we are under 
a veilof mist. Here and there it has cleared 
for a moment, and revealed to us the only 
“spectres of the Brocken” we ever saw dur- 
ing our stay—sad, wet, and weary travelers 
waiting for the view. Another minute and 
they disappear in the clouds, and the strains 
of Gounod’s music coming from the Brocken- 
haus, and the sounds of voices and the clink- 
ing of glasses, make us beat a retreat. The 
transition to the scene within is as startling 


has 


as a transformation scene in a pantomime, | 


and almost as grotesque. Here are at least | 
sixty people crowded together — English, | 
Americans, French, Spaniards, and Germans, 
the latter already hard at work on the viands | 
which the slaves of the Harz had brought up 
from the valleys on their backs. The accom- 
modation for travelers is, of course, rough 


THE BROOKEN, 

and plain, but we are all sheltered from the 
pitiless storm outside, and are kept alive 
until the morning. 

The day breaks and the sun rises over the 
plains of Europe, while we sixty travelers 
are enveloped in mist. There is a view at 
sunrise here once in a summer, which those 
who have not slept on the Righi or Mount 
Pilate, in Switzerland, describe as surpass- 
ingly beautiful. It is a relief to descend 
again into the region of sunshine, to walk 
across green pastures, and in moss-covered 
woods, to rest by picturesque water-falls, 
and hear the thunder of the stream, swollen 
by the clouds that we have left behind us. 
It is a beautiful romantic walk by the foot- 
paths down to Wernigerode ; we meet hard- 
ly any travelers but the charcoal - burners 
and woodmen for the first two hours, when 
the path by the stream, windi1 be- 


ig out 


IN THE BROOKENHAUS. 














THE POINT OF UNION. 


tween the granite rocks, crosses a rough 
wooden bridge, and we come suddenly on 
two figures that have a familiar aspect, and 
soon we find a café, and a little bazar for the 
sale of photographs, crystals, and the like. 
There are about twenty Germans reposing 
after the labors of the climb to this spot 
from Wernigerode (they have left their car- 
riages a few feet below), and various restor- 
atives are being applied by the host in the 
kitchen of his wood cabin. From hence 
through Hasserode to Wernigerode we meet 
more holiday groups than we have done on 
our travels. 


y 
& 


It is a sudden change to civilization to 


approach Wernigerode from the mountains. | 


On descending from the Brocken we are 
scarcely prepared for a macadamized road 
a mile long, lined with modern villas and 
pleasure-gardens, and to see fine carriages 
and horses, and people 
driving about in the 
of Berlin. 
sut changes are being 
made rapidly at Wer- 
nigerode : the castle 
and beautiful park, 
with its woods that 
skirt the northern 
slopes of the mount- 
ains, remain, but the 
property is passing 
into Prussian hands, 
and the old town it- 
self, which was mod- 
ernized after the fire 
in 1844, will soon lose 
its antique character. 
It is a spot much too 
delightful and healthy 
as a residence, and al- 
together too valuable, 


fashions 
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| in spite of its inhabitants. 






in the vicinity of such beautiful scenery, 
to escape this fate; and no one but the 
antiquary or the artist need regret it, 
for with railway communication, and 
good roads and walks, it is one of th: 
best situations for a residence during 
summer. There are a few fine old tim 
ber houses left, and the Rathhaus that we 
have sketched on the market-place, 
the front of our hotel windows, is bo 
picturesque and curious. 

The fine broad road by which we leave 
the town on our way to Elbingerode is 
lined with people promenading on this 
fine summer afternoon; there are girls’ 
schools, loungers, and ennuyées, fashion- 
able equestrians, and numerous hand- 
some carriages, but none of the walking 
parties that we see elsewhere in the 
neighborhood of mountains, and very 
few knapsacks or dusty pedestrians. 

There is a good carriage-road to Elbin- 
gerode, past which, with its hard-work- 
ing and dingy population, through the 
| valleys where the smoke hangs over us, 
and the fumes from the mines seem to 
blight the land, through dreary valleys, 
with strange forms of rocks on either 
side, we in about three hours to 
the village of Riibeland, deep in the gorge 
through which runs the river Bode. Here, 
as at Elbingerode, there is no thought of 
natural beauty, and the valley is picturesque 


t} 


l 


come 


The general as- 
pect is of work, smoke, and the grinding 


| of machinery, and the people, from their ap- 


pearance, might have come from Stafford- 
shire,in England. On a fine summer’s day 
many visitors come to see the celebrated 
stalactite caverns, and give Riibeland for the 
time a holiday aspect. In front of the inn 
(the “Goldener Léwe”) there are numerous 
carriages and guides to conduct visitors to 


|the caverns; in short, Riibeland is turned 





THE RATHHAUS, WERNIGERODE, 
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(nto a show-place dur- 
ing three months in the 
year. Every traveler 
who drives through 
sombre valley is 
stopped at the door of 
the inn, and a waiter, 
the full-dress of 
civilization, is ready 
to receive him; his 
thoughts are turned at 
once from the romantic 
of the valley, 
from the spots immor- 
talized by Goethe and 
Schiller, to the most 
prosaic associations ; 
and it is well to aban- 
don himself at once to 
the situation, for in Riibeland there is no 
“To dine, and see the caverns 
lighted by Bengal-lights,” is the programme 
for all. 


These 


this 


spect 


est ape. 


stalactite caverns, which extend 
for long distances under the limestone rocks 
at Riibeland, assume the most fantastic 
shapes, and when lighted up are a wonder- 
ful sight. The principal caves shown to 


visitors are the Baumannshdhle and the Biels- 


héhle, the former a natural cavern, discov- 
ered more than 200 years ago. It is now en- 
tered by an opening cut in the rocks, 144 
feet above the village, through which visit- 
rs descend by spiral staircases and ladders. 


A. Horizon Line.—B. Magdeburg. 


VIEW 


—C. Halberstadt.—D. Part of Blankenburg.—E 


THE SCHLOSS, BLANKENBURG, 


The finest stalactites have long been re- 
moved from Riibeland, and it is only here 
and there that we get a glimpse of those 
wonderful colors which have inspired Ger- 
man poets of all ages. 

Passing up the valley of the Bode, leav- 
ing the black iron-foundries and 
mines, we soon arrive at a bleak, flat table- 
land, where the air is keen and fresh, and, 
in about two hours after leaving Riibeland, 


ochre 


|}turn off suddenly from the high-road to a 


spot where a view bursts upon us as unex- 
pected as it is beautiful. We are at the 
Ziegenkoff, on the heights above Blanken- 
burg, a promontory 1360 feet above the 


The Schloss.—F. Ridge of Limestone Rocks. 


FROM THE ZIEGENKOFF, 
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plains, with an uninterrupted view looking 
northward and eastward, which may be 
fairly called “one of the noblest in the 
Harz.” 


have been traveling here ends abruptly; it 
is the end of the upper world, but the plains 
seem illimitable. It is about an hour before 
sunset when we arrive at the spot from which 
we obtained the view outlined on the pre- 
vious page; the air is still and the sky is 
clear, with a few little clouds over the plain 
and on the hills behind us, obscuring the 
sun’s brightest rays. There is nothing be- 
tween us and Berlin, nothing to impede the 
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| view, which is too extensive to describe ade- 
| quately in this article.* 


The more immediate foreground of this 


| view, and the features that give character 
The plateau of mountains on which we | 


and interest to it, may be gathered from 
the sketch. There is the castle, or Schloss, 
on the heights, the town of Blankenburg 
at our feet, the strange wall of rocks, with 
their goblin histories, which crest the hills 
in the middle distance, the curves of the 
valleys, the smooth pastures, the undula- 


* See The Harz Mountains: a Tour in the Toy Coun- 
try. By Henry Bracksven. With forty illustrations 
and map. London: Sampson Low and Co,, 1873, 
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ting woods, and the roads winding away 
across the plains. Its central point of inter- 
est is the church spire, with its cluster of 
houses spreading upward to the protecting 
walls of the chAteau, with its massive walls 
and terraces fringed with trees. There is 
the most exquisite variety of forms in their 
curves and windings, which are worthy of 
study, if only as suggestive of feudal times, 
when the feeling of support and protection 
from the castle was a natural expression 
of the people, and not, as now, only a pic- 
turesque effect. 

Descending to the town, we find the 
streets of Blankenburg as rough and ill- 
paved as Any artist could desire. The 
buildings are most interesting ; there is 
something to study in the exterior of nearly 
every house, and the outline is varied in ey- 
ery gable. The perspective down the steep 
streets near the old market-place, which is 
almost under the walls of the castle, is full 
of variety and color, and the figures of the 
market-women have a more picturesque 
aspect than in any other town in the Harz. 
Blankenburg, as we said, is old-fashioned 
and “homely,” and we are introduced at the 
table @héte of the principal inn to some char- 
acteristics of the country. Opposite to us, 
for instance, is seated a general in the Prus- 
sian army, whose appearance on parade is 
imposing enough, and whose information 
and tone of conversation on acquaintance 
are rather belied by his attitude and ap- 
pearance when preparing for a charge on 
the “ Mittagsessen,” the event of the day in 
time of peace. 

There are many curious customs to be 
studied at the table of the “ Weisser Adler,” 
where the host shows us with pride the list 
of distinguished strangers who have enjoyed 
his hospitality. 
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Thale, the next place on our list, is neither 
a town nor a village 


: it is a place which it is 
almost impossible to describe satisfactorily, 


and about which no two people are agreed. 
The guide-books speak of it as the terminus 
of the Halberstadt Railway, and, indeed, it 
is little more. The railway passes the actual 
village of Thale without stopping, its termi- 
nus being a mile higher, at the head of the 
valley, close to a large modern hotel, stand- 
There are prome- 
nades laid out, avenues of little trees, and a 
few summer-houses springing up in the mod- 
ern Thale, and there is an aspect of town 
comfort and convenience, including carriages 
of the last Berlin pattern, which take the 
traveler by surprise 


ing in its own grounds. 


an air of civilization 
quite inconsistent with its immediate sur- 
roundings of smelting-works on one side, 
and bold rocky scenery and dreary-looking 
moraine on the other. The mountains which 
close it in are beautifully wooded, and pre- 


| served, as usual, but Thale itself is little 


more than what is stated in Baedeker ( Hotel 
Zehnpfund. Rail. Restaur.). 

There is so little to see in Thale, excepting 
the inn, that we may at once ascend the 
mountain on the opposite side of the Bode, 
through a wood, to the famous rock called 
the Rosstrappe, an almost perpendicular 
ridge of granite, which stands out like a 
wall, and hems in the entrance to the val- 
ley. There is a path to the most projecting 
point, which commands a view up and down 
the valley of the Bode, with its gray rocks 
and trees overhanging precipices, its water- 
falls and its dark recesses, and beyond, to- 
ward Treseburg, mountains rising one be- 
hind the other, covered with trees. The 
Rosstrappe is scarcely 1400 feet above the 
sea-level, but its shape, like a narrow wedge, 
and its isolated position, with sides descend- 
ing almost perpendicularly beneath us, ren- 
der it one of the most striking sights in the 
Harz. The romantic legend of a princess 
having leaped across this valley is learned 
by heart by every visitor, and the proof of 
the feat is shown in the marks of a gigantic 
horse’s hoofs on the rock! We will not at- 
tempt to describe the grandeur of the view 
from the Rosstrappe, because immediately 
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opposite to us is another eminence projecting 
into the valley, from which it is even more 
remarkable. The valley is crossed by a pre- 
cipitous descent of 800 feet, and by an ascent 


on the other side by a staircase cut in the | 


rock with 1100 steps, to reach the “ Hexen 
Tanzplatz”—the platform of rock from which 
our drawing is taken. The immediate fore- 
cround of the view is, of course, an inn, where 


, 
an artist might well take up his summer quar- | 


ters; and in little nooks and natural recesses 
f the rock he will, if a figure painter, find 
many subjects for his pencil, especially the 
groups of thirsty natives sitting with their 


oO 


THIRSTY NATIVES. 


backs to the view that they have come many | 


miles to see. He will be continually dis- 
turbed in the middle of the day by a holiday 
crowd, and by much singing, shouting, and 
the firing of guns to disturb the echoes; but 
the sunset over the valley of the Bode in the 
evening light, when the clink of glasses is 
over and the holiday-makers have gone down 
the hill, is a sight and a sensation never to 
be forgotten. 

There is a romance about the name and 


associations of the Harz that we all feel in- | 


stinctively at a distance ; but it is only when 
we come into districts like these that we re- 
alize the poetical aspect of the Harz Mount- 
ains, and understand their being chosen as 
the seats of the goblin literature of North 
Germany. We have seen, during the last 
few days, forms of rocks more wild and gro- 
tesque in outline than any thing in Doré’s 
dreams; and here before us this evening— 
across a dark chasm so deep and distant in 
its recesses that trees and woods look like 
little clumps of moss set in the recesses of a 
stone—there is spread before us a view so 
extensive and varied in outline that neither 
pencil nor pen can depict its beauties. Im- 
mediately before us there is an amphitheatre 
of mountains, clothed as richly with trees as 
the preserves of a private park; and stretch- 
ing away beyond there rises wave after wave 
of foliage glowing in the evening sunlight, 
and a further horizon of golden mist, through 
which we see the Brocken, exaggerated in 
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height and apparent distance by the mist 
(as its grandeur is exaggerated in story) and 
by the clouds that ever surround it. Stand 
still on the rocks just behind the inn, and 
watch the transformations as the sun goes 
down ; see its slanting rays lighting up th 
highest rocks near the Rosstrappe, the bright 
| gleams that cross the valley hiding the in- 
| tervening mountains, and leaving the Brock- 
en soaring, as it were, in mid-air. Wait a 
few moments more, and the Brocken disap- 
pears in a cloud of rain, while the tips of th: 
| beech and fir trees are still tinged with gold, 
| and the'valley beneath us is in deep gloom. 
Turn from this dark abyss—over which 
the rocks stretch out their fantasti: 
arms—to the broad plain on our right 
hand, where and villages, far 
away down the valley of the Bode, ar 
in full light of day, and the heavy rain- 
clouds that will settle upon Thale pres 
ently are casting shadows for miles 
across the distant fields. Watch the 
glow-worm lights of a town three hun- 
dred feet below; hear the bells of the 
goats, the “jodel” of the herdsmen, th« 
rush of water, and the distant thunde1 
echoing near the Brocken. 

See this view at sunrise and sunset, 
and in its various aspects of sunshine 
and storm, before reading what Ruskin 
says of the Harz Mountains in Ethics of 

the Dust. “Ihave done myself much harm 
already,” he says, “ by seeing the monoto- 
nous and heavy form of the Brocken; but 
whether the mountains be picturesque o1 
not, the tricks which the goblins teach the 
crystals in them are incomparably pretty.” 
We can wish for nothing better for the 
credit of the landscape of the*Harz than 
that Mr. Ruskin should see this view, and 
the one from Blankenburg of which we 
| have already spoken. 

At Thale the tourist who is merely pass- 
ing through the Harz district may leave 
| the mountains, with the knowledge that it 
is in this neighborhood that its beauties cul- 
minate; unless he is going southward, when 
it will be well to drive through Gernrode to 
Ballenstedt, where there is a railway sta- 
tion. The pedestrian who wishes to make 
a complete tour can work his way from 
Thale westward to Clausthal on foot (see 
map, page 68). It will take at least two 
days, for there is great variety in this walk, 
and the geologist or the botanist will be es- 
pecially rewarded. The extraordinary forms 
of some of the masses of rock; the precip- 
itous sides of the valleys, with trees grow- 
ing on their walls, apparently without soil, 
one above the other; the park-like aspect 
of some of the breaks in the pine forests; 
the variety of trees—beech, oak, birch, sye- 
amore, and chestnut, with beautiful varie- 
ties of ivy on their stems; the density of 
the growth in places where, if the path is 


cities 
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missed, it is often necessary (but illegal) to 
cut through with a hatchet; the sudden and 
unexpected views that are obtained; the 
mosses and wild flowers that abound and 
ave never been thoroughly collected—are 
attractions to the pedestrian, who may wan- 
ler for a week without meeting a fellow- 
traveler, and find plenty of occupation with 
a sketch-book or a geclogical hammer. 

At Clausthal we are in a district where 
the whole business and interest of the pop- 
ulation are under-ground. There are bright 
green fields, beautiful pastures, old-timber- 
ed houses in gardens full of flowers, with 
their red-tiled roofs, with creepers twining 
round them. 
mountains, 


air from the 
freshness in nature 


There is sweet 


and such 


overhead that the aspect of the human pop- 
uation filing down the paths in a long 


black procession, like seme accursed race, 
throws a gloom over the landscape this 
morning which it is difficult to shake off. 
Bleak, barren, and gloomy, “a city of per- 
petual rain,” built on an elevation where 
corn ceases to ripen, where storms make 
havoc, and where there is no protection 
from the winds—a long, straggling, wooden 
town, built on the top and slopes of a hill, 
the houses roofed and their sides covered 
with slate for protection—a 
‘““a desolate look about it,” 
should visit excepting on some serious er- 
rand, This is the almost universal descrip- 
tion of it, varied a little by accounts of the 
miners’ fétes, of the home life behind these 


town with 


dark timber dwellings, and of the doings of | 


the young students who come from 
England, and America to learn min- 
ing practically in the government schools, 


and who winter at Clausthal. 


Ger- 
many, 


But we are looking at the bright side of 


( 


Clausthal. 
of the year: the sky is clear, the distant 
mountains are in full view, and down 
long wide streets the houses rise and fall in 
picturesque perspective until they end in 
fields of brilliant green. There is plenty of 
calor and contrast: the red tiles relieve the 
gray roofs and dark walls; over the door- 
ways and round the houses (some with beau- 


which no one | 


It is the finest summer morning 


the | 


tiful carving on their beams) there are in- 
numerableé creepers, and crisp bright mount- 
ain flowers decorate the windows and gar- 
dens. The streets are nearly empty, and 
these little weather-beaten wooden houses, 
sprinkled thickly on the rise and fall of the 
hills, resemble nothing so much as a fleet of 
fishing boats at anchor off the shore. It is 
like the long groundswell of a subsiding 
sea, on Which there rides grandly—old and 
battered, its paint worn off, its beams strain- 
ed, its figure-head pointed eastward and glit- 
tering in the morning sun—the “ Ark of Ref. 


|uge” of the little fleet that surrounds it, the 


wooden church of Clausthal. It stands high 
above the houses in the principal square, the 
little windows in its wooden sides giving it 
a strange appearance for a church. It 
burned down in 1844, and at once 
structed with the materials nearest to hand. 
Its design is simple enough: add a spire to 
the child’s Noah’s ark, place it in the rain 
until the paint has washed off, and 
there is the wooden church of Clausthal. 
Opposite to the church there is the chief 
object of interest to visitors, the Bergsschule 


was 


recon- 


been 


—the government school of mines and the 
museum. It is here that hundred 
pupils from all parts of the world are gratu- 
itously instructed in mining operations, hay- 


several 


ing in the course of their studies to practice 
every pupil having to learn 
the use of miners’ tools, and work with the men 
In the 
museum there are models of the machinery 
used in the mines, miniature shafts and gal 
leries—in short, the whole under-ground life 
of the Harz Mountains is here presented to 
us in the easiest way. There is a very fine 
collection of classified 
and within easy reach for reference. 


under-ground 


for a certain time in each operation. 


earefully, 
The 
models of machinery, of the trucks, and of 
the different smelting processes are 
able and made to scale, 


minerals, 


all mov- 
so that a morning’s 
study in the museum gives the uninitiated 
a much clearer idea of the working at Claus- 


AT OLAUSTHAL. 








PREPARED FOR THE DESCENT. 


thal than a visit to the mines. Nearly all | 
the operations are carried on by water-pow- | 
er, and every spring and river in the neigh- 
borhood has been diverted for that purpose. 

In order to descend the mines at Claus- 
thal, visitors have to divest themselves of 
the costume of ordinary civilization, and be | 
arrayed in the cast-off suits of the miners, 
which are left at the entrance of the mine 
for the purpose. As we approach the mouth 
of the shaft, where the miners are waiting 


party—consisting, it may be stated, of four 
Englishmen—a professor of geology, a direct- 
or of mines, an editor, and an artist—pre- 
sent the somewhat undignified aspect in the 
sketch. 

With lantern in hand, we commence the | 
descent by steep ladders for about five hun- 
dred feet. The shaft is small, but well ven- 
tilated, and at intervals we rest on a wooden 
platform, where we can see down dark side 
galleries, and hear the miner’s “pick” at 
work. We pass along narrow galleries, 
which are in reality water-conduits board- 
ed over; the walls are streaming with water, 
and there is scarcely room to creep through. 
Leading out of these at right angles along 
darker passages, we find a party of work- 
people, men and women, resting in a cavern. 
They are scarcely distinguishable in the un- 
certain light; but on the arrival of our party 
with more lanterns there is a flashing light 
here and there overhead from specks of silver 
ore, and a glitter of human eyes. The fig- 


| firing of guns in the narrow 


| the smelting-works already 





ures scarcely move, but they make a curious 


half-hollow sound, and all mutter the words | 
It means, lit- | 
erally, well out of the mine, or “ good luck | 


“Gliick auf” to the stranger. 
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to you,” but it means also “ backshish”- 
the universal cry of the human creatur 
wherever the traveler finds him, whether 
burrowing two thousand feet below the 
surface or clambering ten thousand feet 
above it. 

There is little information of a scier 
tific nature to be gathered in the hurr 
of these under-ground wanderings, and 
to those who have visited mines in othe: 
countries we can hardly recommend 
visit. It is a fatiguing march of about 
three hours in dark wet passages, and 
during the greater part of the time ther 
is nothing to see but the wet heels of 
miner, and the glimmer of his lantern 
overhead. At certain points the visitor 
‘is shown some crystals or some bright 
ore, Which are dislodged and 
to him a memorial of the 
another place he has pointed 

out to him the enormous timber-works 

which have been constructed to support 
the shafts and galleries, the pumping ap- 
paratus, and the perfect system of venti- 
lation. Lamps are carried about uncoy- 
ered, and a mass of tow is lighted with- 
out risk at one place, and thrown down a 
shaft to show its enormous depth: the 
effect of this as the fire floats down, light- 
ing up the sides of an apparently bottom- 
less pit, is worth seeing; but the sudden 
galleries to 


the echoes startles us to a con- 


specks of 
presented 
visit ; 


as 


a 


awaken 


| sciousness that we are, as usual, making a 
| show-place of a mine in which there is 
| much 
| Claustha] is about ten thousand, and of these 
with lanterns to commence the descent, our | 


serious work. The population of 
there are at least a thousand under-ground. 
If we follow the tunnels, we shall come to 
spoken of, where 
the trucks of loose wet soil are wheeled, and 
the rubbish, as it appears, is made to yield 
up its riches. In these processes of crush- 
ing, washing, sifting, etc., at least another 
thousand people are employed, and in the 
neighboring town of Zellerfeld the same 
works are being carried on. 

We should mention the “ man-lift” used 
on our upward journey. This elevator, or 
“man-lift,” which is also in use in Cornwall, 
in England, and other places, is worked by 
water-power, and is an ingenious substitute 
for the ordinary rope and bucket. An enor- 
mous crank, working slowly, raises and low- 
ers two continuous beams alternately, and 
the miners, by clinging to the ascending one, are 
raised to the surface with comparative ease. 

One of our last days at Clausthal is “the 
day of Sedan ;” the whole town is en féte, and 
no one goes under-ground. Every house is 
decorated, and the Prussian tricolor is flying 
on the dark timbers of the houses. From 
windows full of flowers there are red, white, 
and black streamers, and the streets are fes- 
tooned across with flowers and devices, with 
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» word “Sedan,” and gigantic portraits of 
the king, Bismarck, and Count Moltke. It 
3 a great day, and a great occasion to enjoy 
the hospitality of the inhabitants of Claus- 
thal, and what 
here are under those dark, 

what delightful rooms, with « 


to see charming interiors 
weather-beaten 
arved 
furniture, snow-white curtains, old embroid- 
silver 
vases and plates made of iron, wrought 
into the most delicate and beautiful open- 
work patterns, this last a specialty of the 
Harz. 

Across the bright, fresh fields again, leav- 
ng Clausthal and the great smelting-works 
in the valley which they desolate—a walk on 


eries, shining ornaments, lace-work 


springy turf across sweet pastures, through 
park-like little forests and deep glades, be- 
tween regiments of silent pines over hill and 
dale for six miles, brings us to the brow of a 
hill, from which we first see Grund. 

In the midst of a series of what we may 
call “ mountainettes,” tinted with the most 


delicate gradations of gray, we see sloping 
woods and fields, set with bright, red-tiled 
gables and glittering spires, and little paths 
leading from them, with processions of goats 
and cattle coming down, led by toy shepherds 
of one of whom the 


c 
a 
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entral figure in our il- 
lustration on page is an exact portrait), 
and hear the tinkle of innumerable bells and 
the distant mountain-horn. This is our first 
impression of Grund. Winding down into 
the irregular streets, where old men and 
are about, and the cattle 
that have parted from the droves are grave- 
ly walking in at the front-doors of their 
houses, unattended, we stop at the princi- 
pal inn, in front of a market-place, which 
occupies a few yards of open level ground 
in the middle of the town. The view is lim- 
ited from the windows on the front ; the val- 
ley and the curtains of trees above and be- 
low shut us in from the outer world, and 
give, it must be confessed, a rather close 
feeling to one of the loveliest mountain vil- 
lages in Europe. We are encompassed by 
rocks and streams and trees; and when the 
clouds come down and shut off our view of 
the blue sky, we begin to think it can scarce- 
ly be as healthy for invalids as is generally 
supposed. We are comfortably housed at 
Grund, but even in this retired valley there 
is no peace to-night. Here, as at Clausthal, 
the people have been keeping the feast of 
Sedan; they appear to go to bed at three, 
and to rise at four. As the last villager goes 
home to bed he meets the first cow on its way 
to pasture; as the last song dies away we 
hear the tinkle of bells and the summons of 
the mountain-horn 

The town has the most pastoral appear- 
ance of any in the Harz, although many of 
the inhabitants are engaged in the 
There is but one good inn 
the summer is 


women seated 


neigh- 
boring mines. 
(“Rathskeller’), which in 


THE “‘ MAN-LIFT.” 


crowded with visitors, who to take 
the pine-baths for which this valley has, in 
spite of its visitors, an old reputation ; but 
it is altogether more rustic and simple in 
appearance than any village of the same 
importance in the Harz. English or Amer- 
ican travelers are seldom seen at Grund, and 
the habits of the visitors at the inn are, in 
all respects, German., The Rathskeller is the 
market - house, town-hall, and centre of all 
the judicial business of the district, so that 
at certain seasons the scene from the gallery 
of the old inn is very animated, and the 
gatherings of the village magnates round 
the fire in autumn evenings a sight to be 
remembered. The inn is a rambling, spa- 
cious building, with remnants of the origi 
nal structure (anno 1675) still remaining; it 
has been greatly enlarged, to accommodate 
the crowds of travelers who pay it a flying 
visit. Grund has a great reputation for its 
scenery, its whey cures, and its baths, and 
it has also a reputation for rain. The im- 
pression of half the visitors to Grund is of a 
valley filled with vapor, of a damp-looking 
little inn, with streams pouring from above 
on all sides, but of an interior warm and 
spacious, with large wood fires in June, and 
plenty of spiced beer. 

Let us endeavor to picture it to the read- 
er as we last saw it in 1872. Ina deep cleft 
in the mountain-side a stream descends, 
winding in and out between overhanging 
trees, now disappearing in some crevice, 
now descending almost perpendicularly, now 
spreading out right and left, but ever fol- 
lowing the form and structure of the mount- 
ain down which it pours. It is a stream of 
red-tiled cottages, with dark gables, shelter- 


come 
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ing atoms of human life—a mountain vil-| never regret it, because he could work un- 
lage, as bright and glittering as a stream of | molested, and bring home a portfolio of draw- 
water winding its way through green pas- | ings of scenes unknown to the greater part 
tures, between gray rocks and waving trees.| of the world. With a knapsack, a little 
This is its distant aspect on a fine sum-| knowledge of German, and a few thalers, he 
mer’s evening in 1872, before the railway, | could spend a summer more useful, peaceful, 
which is already making beneath our feet, is | and delightful than could be imagined from 
completed, and the kitchen of some “ Grand | a visit to more crowded places ; and we may 
Hotel” sends its smoke up the valley. | remind him that the Harz is not a black coun- 

After visiting Grund there is no prettier | try, as is generally supposed—it is really no 
or more delightful way of quitting this dis- | more desolated or distigured by mining oper- 
trict than through the valley northward to | ations than the green fields of the south of 
Lautenthal, and then to Seesen, where the | England are affected by the smoke of Staf- 
system of railways is reached again. To the | fordshire ; and that in the beauty of its for- 
general question, “Are the Harz Mountains | ests, the forms of its rocks, in the romantic 
really worth visiting for a short summer] aspects of its scenery, it is still almost a 
tour?” we must answer, “No,” if by so do- | terra incognita. As a land of bogies, tradi- 
ing the traveler should miss seeing Switzer- | tion, mysteries, smoke, and blue fire, it is 
land, or even the Alps of Southern Germany. | familiar to children of all ages and nations. 
It is not a place to recommend English or | But the romance of the Harz is in books and 
American travelers to visit without some | dreams, and at far-off firesides; in a holiday 
special purpose. The artist would do well | scamper, or in a sketching tour, the legends 
to come straight here from the nearest sea- | attaching to the district are felt rather as an 
port, and spend a summer in the neighbor- | intrusion, and disturb the quiet apprecia- 
hood of Thale and Riibeland. He would | tion of its beauties. 
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calm, very strange. Casimir would have 
darted off for the carriage if she had not 
stopped him. 

“Ts Mademoiselle indisposed? Shall I ac- 

company her?” he asked. 

But although Dolly looked very pale, she 
| said she was not ill; she would gohome alone: 
| and when she was safely seated in the little 
| open carriage he called for her the color came 

back into her cheeks. She leaned back, for 

she was very tired. As she drove along she 

tried to remember what had happened, to 

think what more would happen, but she 

could not do so. It was a feeling, not an 

| event, that had moved her so; and the out- 
| ward events that relate these great unseen 
| histories to others are to the actors them- 
| selves of little consequence. As for the fu- 
| ture, Dolly could scarcely believe in a future. 
CHAPTER LIIL. hee any thing left to her now? Her life 
seemed over, and she was scarcely twenty : 

THAT THOU ART a1 spanceapliguamaeaan NOT BE THY | she was sorry for hereelf, fhe aia not regret 

DEFECT. what she had done, for he did not love her. 

NCE, as Dolly was hurrying away/|It was Rhoda whom he loved—Rhoda who 

( through the passages to the great front seemed to have absorbed every thing, little 

entrance, she looked back, for she thought} by little. There was nothing that she had 

she heard Robert’s step coming after her. | spared. Dolly wondered what they would say 

It was only Casimir, the servant, who had | at the Court. She thought of Frank Raban, 

been loitering by a staircase, and had seen | too. If the squire’s news was true, Frank 

her pass. She came to the great wide doors | Raban would be thinking no more of her, 

k of the music-hall, where the people were con- | but absorbed in other interests. Even Frank 
gregated, the servants carrying their mis-|—was any one faithful in life? Then she 
" tresses’ carriage cloaks over their arms, the thought of George: he had not failed: he had 
ie touters and vendors of programmes. The} been true to the end, and this comforted her. 
f music was still in her ears; she felt very; Every thing seemed to have failed with 































OLD KEN 
her, and yet—how shall I explain it ?—Dolly | 
was at peace with herself. In her heart she 
knew that she had tried, always tried, to do | 
her best. No pangs of conscience assailed | 
her as she drove home through this strange | 
of regrets and forgetfulness. Her 
hands fell into her lap as she leaned back in 
the little carriage : 


chaos 


| 
| 


it was bringing her away 
through the dull rattle of the streets to a| 
new home, a new life, swept and garnished, | 
so it seemed to Dolly, where every thing was 
strange and bare—one in which, perhaps, | 
little honor was to be found, little credit. | 
What did she care! She was too true a lady | 
trouble herself about resentments and 
petty slights and difficulties. They had both | 
meant to do right. As for Rhoda, Dolly | 
would not think of Rhoda just then; it hurt 
her. 


to 


For George’s sake she must try to think } 
kindly of her; was it for her to cast a stone ? | 
Dolly came up stairs slowly and steadily, | 
opened the door, which was on the lateh, | 
and came in, looking for her mother. Miss | 
Vanborough had never, not even in the days | 
of her happy love, looked more beautiful than 
she did as she came into the little sitting- | 
room at home. A light was in her face; it | 
was the self-forgetful look of some one who 
has passed for a moment beyond the common | 
state of life, escaping the assaults of selfish 
passion, into a state where feeling is not de- 
stroyed but multiplied beyond itself. In 
these moods sacrifice scarcely exists. The 
vanities of the world glitter in vain, discord | 
can not jar, and in the midst of tumult and 
sorrow souls are at peace. 

Mrs. Palmer was not alone; the squire 
was there. He had brought news. He had 
been detained by a peremptory telegram from 
Norah—‘“‘ Jonah arrives Paris to-morrow ; 
mamma says, remain ; bring Jonah home”—and 
Jonah, who had come almost at the same 
time as the telegram, had accompanied the 
squire, and was waiting impatiently enough, 
hoping tosee Dolly. He had been somewhat 
bored by the little elderly flirtation which 
had been going on for the last half hour be- 
tween his aunt and his godfather (which 
sort of pot-pourri, retaining a certain faint 
perfume of by-gone roses, is not uncommon); 
but he did not move, except to go and stand 
out upon the balcony and stare up and down 
the street; he was leaning over the slender 
railing when Dolly came in, and so it hap- | 
pened that at first she only saw the squire 
sitting by her mother’s easy-chair. 


She gave 
him her hand. 


He stood holding it in his, | 
and looking at her, for he saw that some- 
thing had happened. 

“Alone!” said Mrs. Palmer. “Is Robert 
with you? I have some news for you ; guess, 
Dolly ;” and Philippa looked archly toward 
the window. 

Dolly looked at her mother. ‘“T left them 
at the concert,” she said, not asking what the 
news was. 


|er, forgetting her news. 
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“What made you leave them? Why do 
you stare at me like that ?” cried Mrs. Palm- 
“Have you had 
Dolly, I have only just 
been saying so to Mr. Anley; under the cir- 
cumstances you really should not 
should 

“Tt has all been a mistake, mamma,” said 
Dolly, looking up, though she did not see 
much before her. ‘Every thing is over. 
Robert and I have parted, quite parted,” she 
repeated, sadly. 

“ Parted !” exclaimed the squire. “ Has it 
come to this ?” 

“Parted!” cried poor exasperated Philip- 
pa. “IT warned you. It is your own fault, 
Dolly; you have been possessed all along. 
Mr. Anley, what is to be done?” cried the 
poor lady, turning from one to the other. 
“Ts it your doing or Robert’s? Delly, what 
is it all about ?” 


another quarrel ? 


—you really 


Dolly did not answer for an instant, for 
she could not speak. 

The squire began muttering something 
between his teeth, as he strode up and down 
the room with his hands in his pockets. 

“Take care! you will knock over the jar- 
diniére,” cried Mrs. Palmer. 

Dolly’s eyes were all full of tears by this 
time. As he turned she laid her hand upon 
the old man’s arm. “It is my doing, not 
his,” she said. “You must not be hard upon 


| him; indeed, it is all my doing.” 


“Tt is your doing now, and most properly,” 


| said the squire, very gravely, and not in the 
| least in his usual half-joking manner. 


“y 
can only congratulate you upon having got 
rid of that abominable prig; but you must 
not take it all upon yourself, my poor 


| child.” 


Dolly blushed up. “ You think it is not 


| my fault,” she said, and the glow spread and 


deepened. “ He was not bound when he left 
me, only I had promised to wait.” Then, with 
sudden courage, “ You will not blame him 
when I tell you this,” she said: “I have not 
been true to him, not quite true; I told him 
so: it was a pity, all a pity,” she said, with 
asigh. She stood with hanging hands and 
a sweet, wistful, tender face; her voice was 
like a song in its unconscious rhythms, for 
deep feeling gives a note to people’s voices 
that is very affecting sometimes. 

“You told himso! What will people say ?” 
shrieked poor Mrs. Palmer. ‘“ And here 
Jonah, whom we have quite forgotten.” 

Jonah was standing listening with all his 
honest ears. It seemed to the young soldier 
that he also had been listening to music, to 
some sweet sobbing air played with tender 
touch. It seemed to fill the room even after 
Dolly had left it; for when she turned and 
suddenly saw her cousin it was the climax 
of that day’s agitation. She came up and 
kissed him with a little sob of surprise and 
| emotion, tried to speak in welcome, and then 


is 








shook her head and quickly went away, shut- 
ting the door behind her. As Dolly left the 
room the looked at one another. 
They were almost too indignant with Henley 
to care to say what they thought of his con- 
duct. “Had not we better go?” 
awkwardly, after a pause. 

But Mrs. Palmer could not possibly dis- 
pense with an audience on such an occasion 


two men 


said Jonah, 


as this: she made Jonah promise to return 
to dinner; she detained the squire altogether 
to detail to him the inmost feelings of a 
mother’s heart; she sent for cups of tea. “Is 
Miss Dolly in her room, Julie ?” she asked. 

“Yes, madame; she has locked the door,” 
said Julie. 

“Go and knock, then, immediately, Julie ; 
and come and tell me what she says, poor 
dear.” 

Then Mrs. Palmer stirs her own tea, and 
describes all that she has felt ever since first 
Her 
experience had long ago taught her to dis- 
cover those signs of indifference which 


convinced of Robert’s change of feeling. 


The poor squire listens in some impatience. 
While Robert and Rhoda are driving home 
together from the concert, flattered, dazzled, 
each pursuing their own selfish schemes, 
each seeing the fulfillment of small ambi- 
tions at hand, Dolly, sitting at the foot of 
her bed, is saying good-by again and again. 
The person she had loved and longed to 
, and thought of day after day and hour 
after hour, was not Henley, but some oth- 
er quite different man, with his face, per- 
haps, but with another soul and nature 
That Robert who had been so dear to her at 
one time, so vivid, so close a friend, so wise, 
so sympathetic, so strong, and so tender, was 
nothing, no one—he had never existed. The 
death of this familiar friend, the dispersion 
of this tamiliar ghost, seemed, for a few hours, 
as if it meant her own annihilation. All her 
future seemed to have ended here. It was 
true that she had accused herself openly 
of want of faithfulness; but the mere fact 
of having accused herself seemed to make 
that self-reproach lighter and more easy to 
bear. After some time she roused herself. 
Marker was at the door, and saying that it 
was dinner-time, and Dolly let her in, and 
dressed for dinner in a dreamy sort of way, 
taking the things, as Marker handed them 
to her, in silence, one by one. 


see 


The squire 
and Jonah were both in the sitting - room 
when Dolly came in in the white dress she 
usually wore, with some black ribbons round 
her waist and tied into her bronze hair. She 
did not want to look as if she was a victim, 
and she tried to smile as usual. 

“You must not mind me,” she said, pres- 
ently, in return for the squire’s look of sym- 
pathy. “It is not to-day that this has hap- 
pened; it began so long ago that I am used 
to it now.” Then she added, “Mamma, I 
should like to see Robert again this even- 
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ting, for I left him very abruptly, and I am 
afraid he may be unhappy about me.” 

“Oh, as to that, Dolly, from what the 
squire tells me, I don’t think you need be at 
all alarmed,” cried Dolly’s mamma: “ Jonah 
met him on the stairs with Rhoda, and really, 
from what I hear, I think he must have al 
ready proposed. I wonder if he will have the 
face to come in himself to announce it.” 

Both Jonah and the squire began to talk 
together, hoping to stop Mrs. Palmer’s abrupt 
disclosures; but who was there who could 
silence Mrs. Palmer? She alluded a great 
deal to a certain little bird, and repeatedly 
asked Dolly during dinner whether she 
thought this dreadful news could be true, 
and Robert really engaged to Rhoda? 

“T think it is likely to be true before long, 
mamma,” said Dolly, patiently: “ I hope so.” 

She seemed to droop and turn paler and 
paler in the twilight. She was not able to 
pretend to good spirits that she did not feel ; 
but her sweetness and simplicity went 
straight to the heart of her two champions, 
who would have gladly thrown Robert out 
of the first-floor window if Dolly had shown 
the slightest wish for it. 

After dinner, as they all sat in the front- 
room, with wide evening windows, Julie 
brought in the lamp. She would have shut 
out the evening and drawn down the blinds 
if they had not prevented her. The little 
party sat silently watching the light dancing 
and thrilling behind the house-tops; nobody 
spoke. Dolly leaned back wearily. From 
time to time Mrs. Palmer whispered any fresh 
surmise into the squire’s ear: “ Why did not 
Robert come? Was she keeping him back ?” 

Presently Mrs. Palmer started up: a new 
idea had occurred to her. She would go in 
herself, unannounced; she would learn the 
truth; the squire, he too must come. The 
squire did as he was bid. As they left the 
room Jonah got up shyly from his seat, and 
went and stood out on the baleony. Dolly 
asked him whether there was a moon. 

“ There is a moon rising,” said the captain, 
“but you can’t see it from where you sit; 
there, from the sofa, you can see it.” And 
then he came back, and wheeled the sofa 
round, and began turning down the wheel of 
the lamp, saying it put the moonlight out. 

As the lamp went out suddenly with a 
splutter, all the dim radiance of the silver 
evening came in a soft vibration to light the 
darkened room. One stream of moonlight 
trickled along the balcony, another came 
lapping the stone coping of the window: 
the moon was rising in state and in silence, 
and Dolly leaned back among her cushions, 
watching it all with wide-open eyes. Jo- 
nah’s dark cropped head rose dark against 
the Milky Way. As the moon rose above the 
gable of the opposite roof a burst of chill 
light flooded the balcony, and overflowed, 

| and presently reached the foot of the couch 
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where Dolly was lying, worn out by her long 
day. 


Robert, who had been taking a rapid walk 
the pavement outside, had not noticed 

the moon: he was preoccupied by more im- 

portant matters. 

; ng in his ears. 
i 


on 


Rhoda’s speeches were 
Yet it was Dolly’s fault 
g¢; he was ready to justify himself; to 
meet complaint with complaint; she might 
have been a happy woman. He had behaved 
honorably and forbearingly ; and now it was 
really unfair that should expect any 
thing more from him, or complain because 
he had found his ideal in another and more 
feminine character. 
Dolly had heard the roll of the wheels of 
the carriage that brought Robert and Rhoda 


a 
Nal 


alla 


rip 
rii Ss 


she 


home, but she had not heard the short lit- | 


tle dialogue which was being spoken as the 
wheels rolled under the gateway. 
had not said much on the way. 
ed for Robert to speak, 
at his boots. 

“One knows what every body will say,” 
he said at last, very crossly. 

“The people who know you as I do will 
say that Dolly might have been a happy wom- 
an,” Rhoda answered; “ that she has wreck- 
ed her own happiness.” 
both again silent. 

Rhoda was frightened, and trembled as 
she looked into Robert’s offended face. 
thought that the end of it all might be that 
he would go—leave her and all other com- 


The two 
Rhoda wait- 
Robert sat gazing 


And then they were 


so) 


aging that fortune which ought never to 
have been hers 
up at any hour. 

“Cleverer people than I am might do 
something with all this money,” said Rhoda: 
“something worth doin 
to get into trouble. 


which she was ready to give 


ot 


but I seem only 
You say you will help 
me, but you will soon be gone.” 

“T shall be always ready to ad 
said Robert. 


time 


vise you,” 


“Tf there is any thing at any 


“But when you are gone?” 
with great emotion. 


said Rhoda, 


There was a pause; the horses clattered 
in under the gateway. 

“You must tell me to stay,” said Robert, 
in a low voice, as he helped Rhoda out of the 
carriage. 

As the two slowly mounted the staircase 
which Dolly had climbed, Jonah, coming 
away from his aunt’s apartment, almost ran 
up against them. Robert 
Jonah passed on. What 


exclaimed, but 


did Rhoda care 


| that he brushed past as if he had not seen 


| them? 


She was sure he had seen them, and 


| Rhoda had her own reasons for wishing no 


time to be lost 
public. 


before her news was made 
She had won her great stake, se- 


}cured her prize: her triumph was not com- 


| 


She | 


telling her story 


plications, and Rhoda had not a few of her 


If he were to break free? Rhoda’s 
heart beat with apprehension; her feeling 
for Robert was more genuine than most of 


own. 


| said Rhoda. 


her feelings, and this was her one excuse for | 


Her nature was so 
so stinted, that the 


the part she had played. 
narrow, her life had been 
first touch of sentiment overbalanced and 
carried her away. Dolly possessed the gen- 
ius of living and beving and being to a de- 
gree that Rhoda could not even conceive ; 
with all her tact and quickness, she could 
not reach beyond herself. For some days 
past she had secretly hoped for some such 
catastrophe as that which had just occurred. 
She had taken the situation for granted. 

“One sometimes knows by instinet what 
people feel,” she said at last. 
felt that Dolly did not understand you; but 
then, indeed, you are not easy to under- 
stand.” And Robert, raising his eyes from 
his boots, met the beautiful gloom of her 
speaking eyes. 

One has sometimes watched a cat winding 
its way between brittle perils of every sort. 
Rhoda softly and instinctively avoided the 
vanities of Robert’s mind; she was presently 
telling him of her troubles, money troubles 
among the rest. She had spent more than 
her income; she did not dare confess to Mr. 
Tapeall; she feit utterly incapable of man- 


| that had happened. 


plete until others were made aware of all 
She urged Robert to 
tell his aunt at once. 

“Tt is only fair to yourself. Dolly will be 
dear Dolly! she is always 
so kind; but still, as you have often said, 
there are two sides to a question. I am 
afraid your cousin passed us intentionally,” 
“ Not that I care for any thing 
now. 

“Let us have our dinner in peace,” said 
Robert, “ and then I will tell them any thing 
you like.” And he sank down comfortably 
into one of the big arm-chairs, not sorry to 
put after dinner out of her mind. While he 
was with Rhoda he was at ease with him- 
self, and thought of nothing else; but he 


| had vague feelings of a conscience standing 


outside on the landing, and ready to clutch 


| him as he passed out of the charm of her 
| presence. 


He did not go straight off to his aunt 


when he left Rhoda, and so it happened that 


“T have long | 


he missed Mrs. Palmer when she burst in 
upon Rhoda and Miss Rougemont. The res- 
olute Robert was pacing the pavement out 


side, and trying to make up his mind to face 


| those who seemed to him more like life-long 


enemies than friends. 


He took courage at 
last, and determined to get it over, and he 
turned up the street again, and climbed the 
Philippa had left the 
hall door open, and Robert walked in as he 
had been used to do. He opened the draw- 
ing-room door. He was angry with Dolly 
still, angry with her mother, and ready to 
resent their reproaches. Robert opened the 


staircase once more. 











vO 


drawing-room door, and stopped short at the 
threshold. 

[The room was not dark, for the bright 
moonlight was pouring in. Dolly was still 
A log burned low in the fire- 
place, crimsoning the silver light. Robert 
was startled. He came forward a few steps 
and stood in the darkened room looking at 
the sleeping girl: something in her uncon- 
the utter silence, in the ab- 
sence of reproach, smote him as no words of 
blame or appeal could have done. 


lying, asleep. 


sciousness, in 


His ex- 
cuses, his self-assertions, of what good were 
they here—who cared for them here? She 
scarcely moved; she searcely seemed to 
breathe ; her face looked calm—it was almost 
like the face of a dead person; and so she 
was—dead to him. For an instant he was 
touched, taken by surprise; he longed to 
awaken her, to ask her to forgive him for 
leaving her; but as he stood there a dark 
figure appeared in the open window. It was 
Jonah, who did not speak, but who pointed 
to the door. 

At any other time Robert might have re- 
sented this, but to-night something had 
moved his cold and selfish heart, some ray 
from Dolly’s generous spirit had uncon- 
sciously reached him at last. He turned 
away and went quietly out of the room, 
leaving her sleeping still. 

He did not see her again; two days later 
she left for England. 


———_—_~:>——_——_——. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


HOLY ST. FRANCIS, WHAT A CHANGE IS HERE! 


TWELVE o’clock is striking in a bare room 
full of sunshine. A woman, who is spending 
her twelfth year in bed, is eating tripe out 
of a basin; another, sitting by the fire, is din- 
ing off gruel; beds and women alternate all 
down the ward; two nurses are coming and 
going, one of them with a black eye. Little 
garlands of paper, cleverly cut out, decorate 
the place in honor of some royal birthday. 
Two little flags are stuck up against the wall 
and flying triumphantly from the farther 
end of the room. A print of the royal fam- 
ily, brilliantly colored, is also pinned up. 
Mrs. Fane is walking down the middle of the 
work-house infirmary with a basket on her 
arm, when one of the old women puts out a 
wrinkled hand. to call her back. 

“Ain’t we grand, mum?” says the old 
woman, looking up. 


“Tt does us all good ;” 
and she nods and goes on with her gruel 
again. 

“ How is Betty Hodge to-day?” says Mrs. 
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off werry comfortable,” 


says the old woman 
| “Mrs. Baker she is to scrub the steps now; 
the matron sent word this morning.” 


That is all. In this infirmary of the work- 
house it is a matter of course that people 
should die. It does not mean a black ear- 
riage, nodding feathers, nor blinds drawn, 
and tombstones with inscriptions. 


It means 
ease at last, release from the poor old body 
that used to scrub the steps so wearily day 
jafter day. There it was, quite still in the 
sunshine, with the garlands on the wall. 

“Tsha’n’t be long,” said the old tripe wom- 
an, sententiously. She has been expecting 
to go for months. A friend has sent her a 
shroud and some silver paper ready cut: 
she says it is all ready, and she has seen the 
priest. 


ha 


“Ah! Mrs. Blaney, you are a sufferer,” 
says the nurse with the black eye. “She 
can’t eat, mum, but she likes her eup of 
tea;” and the nurse, who also likes her eup 
of tea, eyes the little packet which she sees 
coming out of Mrs. Fane’s basket, and fetches 
a canister, into which she elaborately shakes 
the refreshing shower. 

Mrs. Fane hurries on, for she has a guest 
at home expecting her, and a tea-party or- 
ganizing for that afternoon, and she has still 
a visit to pay in the men’s ward. Some one 
brought her a message—Smith wanted to 
speak to her; and she walked along the white- 
washed walls, and past check blue counter- 
panes, looking for her petitioner. By one of 
the high windows of the ward lay a brown 
haggard face, with a rough chin, and the lit- 
tle old slipshod messenger pointed to attract 
Mrs. Fane’s attention. She remembered the 
man at once. He had come to see her not 
long before. She had sent him some money 
to Paris—his own money, that he had given 
to a nurse to keep. Mrs. Fane looked with 
her kind round eyes into the worn face that 
tried to upraise itself to greet her. 

“T am sorry to see yeu here,” 
“Did you not find your friends ?” 

“Gone to America,” gasped the man. 

“You know I have still got some of your 
money,” said Mrs. Fane, sitting down by the 
bedside. 

“Tt were about that I made so bold as to 
hask for to see you, mum,” said the man. 
“T have a boy at Dartford,” he went on, 
breathing painfully. ‘‘ He ain’t a good boy, 
but I’ve wrote to him to go to you, and if 
you would please keep the money for him, 
mum—three pound sixteen the reverend 
eale’lated it—with what you sent for my 
journey here. I had better have stopped 
where I was, and where the young lady 
found me. Lord! what a turn she give me. 


she said. 





Fane., The old woman points significantly. 

All this time some one has been lying | 
quite still at the further end of the room, | 
covered by a sheet. | 


“At eight o’clock this morning she went | 


|do who are very weak. 


I know’d it was all up when I seed her 
come in.” 

He was muttering on vacantly, as people 
Mrs. Fane’s kind 
heart ached for his lonely woe-begone state. 


She took his hand in hers—how many sick] ‘“ What is it, my man ?” 


hands had she clasped in her healing palm! 
but poor Smith was beyond her help. 

“T see a young fellow that died 
me at the battle of the Alma,” said Smith, 
“and when that young lady came up, as 
vou might be, it brought it all back as it 
might be now. He was a gentleman, they 
said; he weren’t half a bad chap.” 

“Who are you speaking of?” said Mrs. 
Fene, not quite following. 

“ They called him George 
said the man ; 


beside 


“but that were not his name 
no more than Smith is mine.” 


“T have heard of a man of that name who | 


was wounded at the Alma. I did not know 
that he had died there,” said Mrs. Fane. Her 
hand began to tremble a little, but she spoke 
very quietly. 

Smith hesitated for a minute; then he 
looked up into the clear, constraining eyes 
that seemed to him to be expecting his an- 
swer. 
hoarsely, “ whether I speak the tru—uth or 
not; you’re a lady, and will keep the money 
safe for my poor lad. Captain Henley he 
offered a matter o’ twenty pound if we found 
poor Vance alive. He were a free-handed 
chap were poor Vance. We know’d 
would not grudge the money 


no odds to him.” 

Mrs. Fane, looking round, saw the chap- 
lain passing, and she whispered to the old 
attendant to bring him to her. 


* And so you said that you had found him | 


alive, I suppose?” said Mrs. Fane, quickly 
her hand. 

“Well, mum, you ain’t far wrong,” said 
Smith, looking at his thin brown fingers. 
“There was another poor chap of our corps 
died on the way to the ships. It were a long 
way down to the shore; we changed their 
names. We didn’t think we had done no 
great harm; for twenty pound is twenty 
pound; but I have heard as how a fortune 
was lost through it all—a poor chap like me 
has no fortune to lose.” 

“Tt was the young lady you saw who lost 
her fortune,” said Mrs. Fane, controlling her- 
self, and trying to hide her agitation. 
did her great injury, you see, though you did 
not mean it. But you can repair this wrong. 
I think you will like to do so,” she said, 
“and—and—we shall all be very much 
obliged to you.” She would not bribe the 
poor dying man by promising that she would 
keep his money all the same. “Mr. Mor- 
gan,” Mrs. Fane continued, turning to the 
chaplain, who had come up to the bedside, 
“here is a poor fellow who wishes to do us 
a service, and to make a statement, and I 
want you to take it down.” She had writ- 
ing materials in her basket. She often 
wrote the sick people’s letters for them. 
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Joe Carter 


George Vance,” | 


“Tt ain’t no odds to me now,” he said, | 


said Morgan. 
not answered the letter. 
he | 
... And when | 
the Roosians shot him, poor fellow, it wasn’t | 


|}my Dolly persisted in spoiling her. 


“Yon | 


91 


said the chaplain; 
his face changed. He 
the paper; Mrs. Fane 
signed it; and then, at her request, poor be- 
wildered Smith feebly scrawled his name. 
He did it because he was told: he 


he 


and 


but 
wrote 


as listened 


signed 


did not 


| seem to care much one way or another for 


any thing more. 

“Joe can tell you all about it,” he said. 
he has took his discharge. I 
don’t know where he is—Liverpool may be.” 

John Morgan could hardly contain his ex- 
citement, and his umbrella whirled like a 
mill as he left the work-house. ‘“ You have 
done a good morning’s work,” said the ¢ hap- 
lain, as he came away with Mrs. Fane; “ 


Say 
nothing more at present. 


We must find out 
this Joe who was with him.” 

Afterward it turned out that it would 
have been better far if John Morgan had 
spoken openly at the time; but his terror 
of Rhoda’s schemes was so great that he 
felt that if she only knew all she would lay 
hands on Joe, carry off Smith himself, make 
him unsay all he had said. ‘“ There is no 
knowing what that woman may not do,” 
“She wrote to I have 
Do you know that 
the marriage is actually fixed? I am very 
glad that you have got Dolly away from 
that adder’s nest.” 

“So am I,” 


me 5 


said Mrs. Fane, beaming for 


|} an instant: she had long ago taken Dolly to 


her heart with a confused feeling of some 
maternal fibre strung, of something more ten- 
der and more enduring than the mere friend- 


| ship between a girl and an older woman. 
guessing at the truth, and drawing away | 


I can not help it if most of those who knew 
She 
wanted every bit of kindness and sunshine 
that came in her way. And yet she was 
free from the strain that had wrenched her 
poor little life ; she need no longer doubt her 
own feelings, nor blind herself to that which 
she would so gladly escape. 

The morbid fight was over, and the world 
was at peace. It was at peace, but unutter- 
ably sad, empty, meaningless. When peo- 


| ple complain that their lives are dull and 


have no meaning, it is that they themselves 
have no meaning. Dolly felt as if she had 
been in the thick of the fight, and come away 
wounded. ‘I may as well be here as any 
where else,” she had said that moonlight 
evening when poor Jonah had entreated her 
in vain to come away with him. 

Dolly would not go back to Henley; she 
had her own reasons for keeping away. But 
next morning, when an opportune letter 
came from Mrs. Fane, Dolly, who had lain 
awake all night, went to her mother, who 
had slept very comfortably, and said, ‘ Mam- 
ma, if you can spare me, I think I will go 
over to England with the squire and Jonah 
for a little time, until the marriage is over.” 
Mrs. Palmer was delighted. 
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“To Yorkshire? Yes, dearest, the very 
best thing you can do.” 

“ Not to Henley, mamma,” Dolly said. “I 
like, go to Mrs. Fane’s, if 
you do not object.” 

“ What a child you are!” cried Mrs. Palm- 
er; “you prefer poking yourself away in 


+ 


should please, to 


that horrid, dismal hospital, when poor Jo- 
nah is on his knees to you to go back to Hen- 
ley with him.” 

“Perhaps that is the reason why I must 
not sie 
must not have any explanations with Jo- 
nah.” Mrs. Palmer was seriously angry, and 
settled herself down for another nap. 

“ How can you pretend not to know that 


you have been going against my wishes all 
? 


0, mamma,” said Dolly, smiling. 


Oo 


along Take your own way, however, dear- 
Tell Julie not to come until I ring.” 

Dolly came to England one summer’s 
afternoon, escorted by her faithful knights. 
All the streets were warm and welcoming, 


est. 


So 


the windows were open, and the shadows 
were painting the ‘pretty old towers and 
steeples of the city : some glint of an Italian 
sky had come to visit our northern world. 

John Morgan met her at the train, Mrs. 
Fane stood on the door-step to welcome her, 
the roar of the streets sounded home-like and 
hopeful once more. 

As for Lady 
jealous when she heard of Dolly in London, 
and with Mrs. Fane. She abused her to ev- 
ery body for a fortnight. 
home for two days,and then returned to 
town again. ‘ That is all we get of him, aft- 
er all we have gone through,” cried poor 
Lady Henley; “ however, perhaps there is a 


Henley, she was furiously 


good reason for it; all one wants is to see | 


one’s children happy,” said the little lady to 
Mr. Redmayne, who was dining at the Court. 

John Morgan lost no time in writing to 
his confessor, Frank Raban, to tell him of 
the strange turn that events had taken. 
“ T entreat you to say no word of this to any 
one,” said Morgan. “I am afraid of other 
influence being brought to bear upon this 
man that we are in search of, and it is most 
necessary that weshould neglect no precau- 
tions. Dolly’s interests have been too care- 
lessly served by us all.” Raban was rather 
annoyed by this sentence in Morgan’s letter. 
What good would it have done to raise an 
opposition that would have only pained a 
person who was already sorely tried in other 
ways? Frank somewhat shared Dolly’s care- 
lessness about money, as we know. Perhaps 
in his secret heart it had seemed to him that 
it was not for him to be striving to gain a for- 
tune for Dolly—a fortune that she did not 
want. When she looked at him entreating- 
ly and asked him not to interfere, he imme- 
diately gave in to her wish, which somehow 
coincided with his own; now he suddenly 
began to blame himself, and determined to 


leave no stone unturned to find the evidence 


Jonah had come | 


that was wanted. And yet he was more es- 
tranged from Dolly at this moment than he 
had ever been in his lite He had 
purposely abstained from any communica- 
tion with her. He knew she was in London. 
and he kept away. 

Frank Raban was a man of a curious dog- 
When hi 


before. 


gedness and tenderness of nature. 
his mind to a thing, he went 
through with his mind. He could not help 
himself any more than some people can help 
being easily moved and dissuaded from their 
inclinations. It was this unrelenting 
determination which had _ first 
him from his home, and made 
some disregard of some received traditions. 
This one, for instance, that people in the 
Court Guide are not to marry into the Com- 
mercial Directory. Frank had found 
his mistake as far as Emma Penfold herself 
was Custom would have ap- 
proved of Raban’s second choice, but Frank 
did not consult other people’s opinions any 
more about Dolly than he had done when he 
married poor Emma, the gardener’s daugh- 
ter ; only he could not help listening in some 
degree to the accounts that now reached 
him of the catastrophe at Paris, and feel- 
ing that any faint, persistent hope was now 
crushed forever. 

Lady Henley’s wishes were apt to color 
her impression of events as they happened. 
According to her version, it was for Jonah’s 
sake that Dolly had broken with Robert. 
It was to Jonah that Dolly had confided 
her real reason for parting from her cousin. 
“You know it yourself, squire. It was pain- 
ful, but far better than the alternative.” 

“Miss Vanborough’s confidences did not 
extend so far as you imagine, my dear lady,” 
said Mr. Anley: “I must honestly confess 
that I heard nothing of the sort.” 

Lady Henley was peremptory. She was 
not at liberty to show her son’s last letter, 
but she had full authority for her informa- 
tion. She was not in the habit of speaking 
at random. Time would show. Lady Hen- 
ley looked obstinate. The squire seemed 
annoyed. Frank Raban said nothing; he 
walked away gloomily ; 


had once set 


own 
estranged 


him live in 


concerned, 


he came less and 
less to the Court; he looked very cross at 
times, although the work he had taken in 
hand was prospering. Whitewashed cot- 
tages were multiplying; a cricket field had 
been laid out for the use of the village; 
Medmere was drained and sown with turnip 
seed. Frank was now supposed to be an 
experienced agriculturist. Hé looked in 
the Farmer’s Friend regularly. Tanner used 
to consult him upon a variety of subjects. 
What was to be done about the sheep? 
Pitch plaster was no good, should they try 
Spanish ointment ? Those hurdles must be 
seen to, and what about the flues and the 
grinders down at the mill? 
Notwithstanding these all-absorbing in- 
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terests, Frank no sooner received Morgan’s | 


letter with its surprising news than he start- 
ed off at once to concert measures with the 
rector. ‘Joe’ was supposed to be at Liv- 
erpool, and Frank started for Liverpool and 
spent a fruitless week looking up all the dis- 

iarged and invalided soldiers for ten miles 
round. He thought he had found some trace 
of the man he was in search of, but it was 
tiresome work, even in Dorothea’s interest. 
John Morgan wrote that Jonah was in Lon- 
don, kind and be Ipful. Foolish Frank, who 
should have known better by this time, said 
to himself that they could have settled their 
well without Jonah’s help. 
him justice, and him 
Yorkshire. Lady Henley’s hints 


business very 
did 
in 


Frank wished 


: 1 
back 


and wild assertions could not be altogether 
foundation, thought this diffident | 
Diftidence and 
jealousy are human failings that bring many 


without 
lover. May he be forgiven! 
a trouble in their train. True love should 
be far beyond such pitiful preoccupations: 
and yet, if ever any man loved any woman 
honestly and faithfully, Frank Raban loved 


Dorothea, although his fidelity may have | 


shown want of spirit, and his jealousy want 
Dolly had vaguely hoped 
that Raban might have written to her, but 
the jealous thought that she might show 
Jonah his letter had prevented him from 
writing. John Marplot wrote that Jonah 
was often in S—— Street. Why did not 
the good rector add that it was Mrs. Fane 
who asked him to come there? Dolly was 
rather provoked when Jonah reappeared 
time after time and offered himself to join 
them in a little expedition that Mrs. Fane 
had planned. Mrs. Fane was pleased to 
welcome the rector and the captain too. 
Six hours’ fresh air were to set John Morgan 
up for his Sunday services. Dolly looked 
pale; some fresh air would do her good, 
said her friend. 


of common-sense. 


———_—— 


CHAPTER LV. 
SEE YOU NOT SOMETHING BESIDES MASONRY ? 


On the Friday before they were to start | 


on their little expedition Mrs. Fane was 
busy; Dolly had been sitting alone for some 
time. 

She suddenly called to old Marker, asked 


her to put on ber bonnet and come out with 


her. Dolly made Marker stop a cab, and 
they drove off; the old nurse wanted to turn 
back when she found out where Dolly was 
going, but she could not resist the girl’s 
pleading looks. “It will do me good, Mar- 
ker,” said Dolly; “indeed it will. I want to 
see the dear old place again.” 

All that morning she felt a longing to see 
the old place once more: something seemed 
to tell her that she must One often 
thinks that to be in such a place would 


go. 


0° 


bring ease, that the sight of such a person 
would solve all difficulties, and one travels 
off, and one seeks out the friend, and it was 
but a faney after all. Poor Church 
House! Dolly had often thought of going 
there, but Mrs. Fane had dissuaded her hith- 
erto. All night long Dolly had been dream- 


ing of her home, unwinding the skeins of the 


old 


past one by one. It may have been a fancy 
that brought Dolly, but it was a 
chance. 

They had come to the top of the lane, and 
Dolly got out and paid her cab. Her eyes 
were dim with the past, that was coming as 
a veil or a shroud between her and the pres- 
ent. She had no faint suspicion of what was 
at hand. They walked on unsuspiciously to 
theivy gate: suddenly Marker cried out, and 
then Dolly too gave a little gasp. What cruel 
blow had fallen? what desecrating hand had 
dared to touch the dear old haunt? What 
was this? She had not dreamed this. The 
garden wall, so sweet with jasmine, was ly- 


curious 


ing low; the prostrate ivy was struggling 
over a heap of bricks and rubbish; tracks 
of wheelbarrows ran from the house to the 
cruel heap, the lawn was tossed up, a mound 
of bricks stood raised by the drawing-room 
windows; the windows were gone, black 
hollows stood in their places, a great gap 
ran down from Dolly’s old bedroom up above 
|to the oak the terrace; part of 
the dining-room was gone: pathetic, black, 
charred, dismantled, the old 
stricken and falling from its foundation. 
Dolly’s heart beat furiously as she caught 
Marker’s arm. 

“What has happened?” she said. “It is 

not fire—it is—oh, Marker, this is too much!” 

Poor Marker could not say one word; the 

two women stood clinging to each other in 

the middle of the garden walk. The sky 
was golden, the shadows were purple among 
| the fallen bricks. 

“This is too much,” Dolly repeated, a lit- 
| tle wildly ; and then she broke away from 
|Marker, crying out, “Don’t come! don’t 
| come !” 
| The workmen were gone: for some reason 
| the place was deserted, and there was no one 
to hear Dolly’s sobs as she impatiently fled 
across the lawn. Was it foolish that these 
poor old bricks should be so dear to her? 
foolish that their fall should seem to her 
something more than a symbol of all that had 
fallen and passed away? Ah, no,no! While 
the old house stood she had not felt quite 
parted, but now the very place of her life 
would be no more; all the grief of that year 
seemed brought back to her, when she stopped 
short suddenly and stood looking round and 
about in a scared sort of way. She was look- 
ing for something that was not any more 
listening for silent voices. Dolly! cried the 
voices, and the girl’s whole heart answered 
as she stood stretching out her arms toward 


room on 


house stood 
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the ulterior shores. At that minute she 
would have been very glad to lie down on 
the old stone terrace and never rise again. 
Time was so long, it weighed and weighed, 
and seemed to be crushing her. 
tried to be brave, but her cup was full, and 
she felt as if she could bear no more, not one 
heavy hour more. 
heart seemed to have been gathering from a 
long way off, to have been lasting for years 
and years: no tears came to ease this pain. 
Marker had sat down on the stone ledge, and 


was wiping her grief in her handkerchief. 


Dolly was at her old haunt by the pond, and | 


bending over and looking into the depth 
with strange circling eyes. 

This heavy weight seemed to be weighing 
her down and drawing her to the very brink 
of the old pond. She longed to be at rest, 
to go one step beyond the present, to be ly- 
ing straight in the murky gray water, rest- 
ing and at peace. Who wanted her any 
more? Noone now. Those who had loved 
her best were dead; Robert had left her: 
every one had left her. The people outside 
in the lane may have seen her through the 
gap in the wall, a dark figure stooping among 
the purple shadows: she heard their voices 
calling, did not heed them; they 
were only living voices: then she heard a 
step upon the gravel close at hand, and she 
started back, for, looking up, she saw it was 
Frank Raban came forward. Dolly 
was not surprised to see him. Every thing 
to-day was so strange, so unnatural, that this 
sudden meeting seemed but a part of all the 
rest. She threw up her hands and sank 
down upon the old bench. 

His steady fixed upon her. 
“What are you doing here ?” he said, fright- 
ened by the look in her face, and forgetting 
in his agitation to greet her formally. 

“What does it all matter?” said Dolly, an- 
swering his reproachful glance, and speak- 
in a shrill “T don’t care about 
any thing any more; I am tired out, yes, very 
tired,” the girl repeated. She was wrought 
up and speaking to herself as much as to 
him, crying out, not to be heard, but because 
this heavy weight was upon her, and she 
was struggling to be rid of it and reckless 
—she must speak to him, to any body, to 
the shivering bushes, to the summer dust 
and silence, as she had spoken to the stag- 
nant water of the pond. She was in a state 
which is not a common one, in which pain 
plays the part of great joy, and excitement 
unloosens the tongue, forces men and wom- 
en into momentary sincerity, and directness 
carries all before it; her long self-control 
had broken down, she was at the end of her 
powers—she was only thinking of her own 
grief and not of him justthen. As she turn- 
ed her pale stone-cut face away and looked 
across the low laurel bushes, Frank Raban 


but she 


who 


eyes 


were 


voice: 


ing 
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She had | 


This great weight on her | 


|had no conception. He came up to 
| bench. 

| “Don’t lose courage,” he said—“ not yet, 
| you have been so good all this time.” 

It was not so much what he said which 
touched her, as the way in which he said it. 
| He seemed to know how terribly she had 
been suffering, to be in tune even with this 
|remorseless fugue of pain repeated. His 
kindness suddenly overcame her and touch- 
}ed her; she hid her face in her hands and 
burst out crying, and the tears eased and 
softened her strained nerves. 

“Tt was coming here that brought it all 
|back,” she said; “and finding—”’ She 
| looked round. 

“T am very much shocked, more so than 
[I can tell you,” said Frank. “It was to-day 
quite by chance that I heard what had hap- 
pened. I came off at once. I have been to 
your house. It seems Miss Parnell must have 
wanted money, and that she suddenly closed 
with a builder’s offer. Mr. Tapeall should 
have warned us. I can hardly tell you the 
rest, or you will never forgive our fatal de- 
lay. They had no right whatever to do 
what they have done. You are the only 
person interested; it is you only to whom 
they should have applied, and we have been 
most blamable in not telling you this be- 
fore.” 

Frank then and there began to tell Dolly 
of the curious discovery which Mrs. Fane 
had made, of Smith’s confession, and of all 
that it involved. He told her very careful- 
ly, sparing her in every way, thinking of the 
words which would be simplest and least 
likely to give pain. 

“We ought to have told you before,” he 
repeated. “I shall never forgive myself. 
We meant to spare you until all the facts 
were clearly ascertained. We have made a 
fatal mistake, and now I am only adding to 
your pain.” 

But the tears with which Dolly listened 
to him were not so 
kind, his words so manly and simple. He 
did not shirk the truth, as some people some- 
times do when they speak of sorrow, but he 
faced the worst with the simplicity and di- 
rectness of a man who had seen it all very 
near. ‘Please don’t blame yourself,” she 
said. 

If there are certain states of mind in which 
facts seem exaggerated and every feeling is 
overwrought, it is at these very times that 
people are most ready to accept the bless- 
ings of consolation. ‘ Peace, be still,” said 
the Divine Voice, speaking to the tossing 
waves. And voices come, speaking in hu- 
man tones to many a poor tempest-tossed 
soul. It may be only a friend who speaks, 
only a lover perhaps, or a brother’s or sister’s 
voice. Love, friendship, brotherhood, give a 
meaning to the words. Only that day Dolly 


the 


bitter, his voice was 





felt a pang of pity for her of which Dorothea | had thought that all was over, and already 
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the miracle was working, the storm 
passing from her heart, and peace was near 
at hand. 

It all seemed as a dream in the night, 
when she thought it over afterward. 
few days had passed. She had not seen 
Frank again, but to have seen him 
more made all the difference to her. 

Dolly was standing out on the balcony, 
carefully holding her black silk dress away 
from the dusty iron bars. It was a bright, 
gentle- winded Sunday morning, and the 
countless bells of the district were jangling 
together, and in different notes calling their 
votaries to different shrines. The high bell 
striking quick and clear, the low bell with 
melancholy cadence, the old-fashioned par- 
sh bell swinging on in a sing-song way: @ 
little Catholic chapel had begun its chime 
an hour before. 
Sunday folks 


was 


Some 


once 


From the house doors came 
children trotting along, with 
their best hats and conscious little legs, 
radiant, maid-servants running, 
cabs going off Jaden. All this cheerful jin- 
jangling filled Dolly’s heart with a hap- 


sadness. 


mammas 


] 
ole 
5} 


I 
] 


ry It was so long since she had 
ieard it, and it was all so dear and so famil- 
iar, as she stood listening to it all, that it 
was a little service in her heart of grateful 
love and thanks—for love and for praise; 
for life to utter her love for the peace which 
had come to her after her many troubles. 
She was not more happy outwardly in cir- 
cumstance, but how mucli more happy in 
herself none but she herself could tell. How 
it had come about she could scarcely have 
explained; but so it was. She had ceased 
to struggle ; the wild storm in her heart had 
hushed away ; she was now content with the 
fate which had seemed to her so terrible in 
the days of her girlhood. Unloved, misun- 
derstood, was this her fate ? she had in some 
fashion risen above it, and she felt that the 
same peace and strength were hers. Peace, 
she knew not why; strength, coming she 
scarcely knew how or whence. It was no 
small thing to be one voice in the great cho- 
rus of voices, to be one aspiration in the 
great breath of life, and to know that her 
own wishes and her own happiness were not 
the sum of all her wants. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


THE PLAY IS PLAYED, THE CURTAIN DROPS, 

COLONEL FANE was not arich man, but he 
had a house which had been his father’s be- 
fore him, and to which he returned now and 
again in the intervals of service. It stood 
at a bend of the river, and among hollows 
and ivy. He looked forward to ending his 
work there some day;and resting for a year 
or two. In the mean while the old house 
was often let in summer, and Mrs. Fane 
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looked after the repairs and necessary ren- 
ovations. She sometimes spent a few bours 
among the sedges and shady chestnut-trees. 
She loved the old place—as who does not 
love it who has ever been there ?—and dis- 
covered this sleeping bower, where one may 
dream of chivalry, of fairy-land, or of peace 
on earth, or that one is sunshine, or a river 
washing between heavy banks ; or turn one’s 
back to the stream and see a pasture coun- 
try sliding away toward the hills, through 
shade and fragrant hours, with songs from 
the hedges and mellow echoes trom the dis- 
tant farms. 

The little party came down, not unpre- 
pared to be happy. Mrs. Fane, who never 
wasted an opportunity, had also brought a 
little girl from her orphanage, who was to 
remain for a time with the housekeeper at 
Queensmede—that was the name of the old 
house. The child was a bright little creat 
ure, with merry soft eyes flashing in wild ex- 
citement, and the kind lady was somewhat 
divided between her interest in some news 
that John Morgan was giving her and het 
anxiety lest little Charlotte, her goddaugh- 
ter, should jump out of window. 

“We have to thank the captain here,” said 
John Morgan, “ for finding the man we were 
in search of. I have sent to Tapeall,” said 
John, rubbing his hands. “I find that, after 
all my precautions, Rhoda got a hint from 
him last week. Tapeall was evidently pre- 
pared for something of the sort when I called 
there yesterday. However, it is all right— 
thanks to the captain.” 

“T don’t deserve any thanks,” said Jonah. 
“Poor Carter found me out. He wanted to 
borrow 10s.” 

“When did all this happen?” said Mrs. 
Fane; and she kissed Dolly. 

“Only yesterday,” answered the rector. 
““T telegraphed to Raban ; poor fellow, he had 
gone off to Shoeburyness on some false scent ; 
I left word at home in case he should call.” 

Dolly stooped down and held up little 
Charlotte to see the pretty golden fields fly 
past, and the sheep and the lambs frisking. 

“Are they gold flowers?” said the little 
girl. “Is that where ladies gets their mon- 
ey? Is you going to be very rich ?” 

Dolly did not answer; she had scarcely 
heard what they all were saying, so many 
voices were speaking to her, as she watched 
the flying fields and frisking lambs. Was it 
all to be hers? The old house was gone 
and this was what she most dwelt upon— 
money was but little in comparison to the 
desolate home. Could she ever forgive 
Rhoda this cruel blow? Ah! she might 
have had it all, if she had but spared the 
dear home. A letter had come from Robert 
only that morning, and all this time Dolly 
was carrying it unopened in her pocket, fail- 
ing courage to break the seal and open up 
the past. 
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Shadows and foreboding clouds were far| There were nuns at Queensmede once: one 
away from that tranquil valley, from the | might fancy a Guinevere ending her sad life 
shady chestnut-tree beneath which Dolly is| there in tranquil penitence; a knight on 
sitting, resting and shading her eyes from | his knees by the river; a horse browsing in 
the light. | the meadow. The old building still stands 

When the banquet is over they get up| among wild flowers and hay, within sight of 
from their feast and stroll down to the river-| the river bend; the deserted garden is un- 
side, through the silent village into the over- | fenced, and the roses are growing straggling 
grown meadow, where green waving things | in the field, and mingle their petals with the 
are throwing their shadows, where an old | clover and poppies that spring luxuriantly. 
half-ruined nunnery stands fronting the sun, | The stable is a gabled building with slender 
and the silver river beyond the fields. | lancet windows, with open doors swinging 


‘ 





one 
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on the latch. Tke nuns have passed out one 
bv one from the Lady House, so they call it 
still. Dolly peeped in at the dismantled 
walls, and pictured their former occupants 
to herself —women singing and praying with 
pale sweet faces radiant in the sweet tran- 
quillity of the old place, and yet their life 
seemed thin and sad somehow. It was not 
what she herself had ever dreamed of; a 
less beautiful existence would better con- 
tent her, thought Dolly. It was here that 
she found courage at last to read Robert's 


letter as she stood in the doorway. She | 


pulled it out and broke the seal. 


“My pzar Dorornea,—Notwithstanding all that has 
happened, I still feel that itis no common tie of friend- 
ship and interest which must always bind us together, 
and that it is due to you that I myself should inform 
you of a determination which will, as I trust, eventually 
contribute to every body’s happiness. After what you 
said to me it will, I know, be no surprise to you to have 
heard that I have proposed to Rhoda, and been accept- 
ed by her, but I am anxious to spare your learning 
from any body but myself the fact that we have de- 
termined to put on our marriage, and that this letter 
will reach you on our wedding-day. 

“Your friend Rhoda has entirely thrown herself upon 
my guidance, and under the circumstances it has seem- 
ed advisable to me to urge no longer delay. My affairs 
require my presence in England; hers also need the 
most careful management. Iam not satisfied with the 
manner in which certain investments have been dis- 
posed of. Notwithstanding some—perhaps not unnat- 
ural—reluctance on her part, I propose returning to 
Church House immediately after our wedding, where, 
let me tell you, my dear Dora, you will ever find a hearty 
welcome, and a home if need be, although I am anxious 


to forget the past, particularly under my present cir- | 


cumstances. I can not but recall once more to you 
how differently events might have turned out. I have 
never had an opportunity of explaining that to you, 
but I hope you do me the justice to believe that it was 
not your change of fortune which affected my decision 
to abide by your determination. I have been most anx- 
ious to assure you of this. It was your want of trust 
which first made me feel how dissimilar we were in 
many ways, how little chance there was in my being 


able to influence you as a husband. Forgive me.for 


saying that you did not understand my motives, nor do 
entire justice to the feelings which made me endeavor 
to persuade you for your own advantage as well as 
mine. If you had come to India when I wished it, 


much anxiety to yourself and much sorrow would have | 


been spared you. Now it is too late to think of what 
might or might not have been: only this fact remains, 
and do not forget it, dear Dora, that you will never 
have a more sincere friend, nor one more ready to ad- 
vise and assist you in any difficulty, than 
“ Your affectionate cousin, R. Henuey. 
* Rhoda (did she know I was writing) would unite 


in most affectionate love. I find her society more and | 


more congenial and delightful to me.” 


“What are you reading, Dolly ?” said Jo- 
nah, coming up. “I ought to know that 


confounded blue paper. Has that fellow the | 


impudence to write to you?” Then he ask- 
ed, more shyly, ‘‘ May I see the letter ?” 
“No, dear Jonah,” Dolly said, folding it 
up. “It is a kind letter, written kindly.” 
Then she looked hard at him and blushed 
a little. “This is his wedding-day,” she 
said; “‘ that is why he wrote to me.” 
Dolly would not show her letter to any 
one, except to Mrs. Fane. She felt that it 
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would be commented on; she was grateful 
to Robert for writing it; and yet the letter 
made her ashamed, now that she began to 
see him not as he was, but to judge from an- 
other standard, and to look at him with oth- 
er people’s eyes. _ In after-days she scarcely 
ever spoke of him even to her nearest and 
dearest. To-day she merely repeated the 
news. No one made any comment in her 
hearing. They were anxious at first, but 
Dolly’s face was serene, and they could see 
that she was not unhappy. 

One thing neither Dolly nor Mrs. Fane 
could understand. Robert evidently knew 
| nothing of the destruction of Church House. 

“T am glad Robert had nothing to do with 
it,” said Dolly. 

‘Will you come wiss me ?” said little Char- 
lotte, running up and taking Dolly’s hand. 
| Miss Vanborough was not sorry to leave the 
discussion of Robert’s prospects to others, 
and she walked away, with the little girl still 
holding by her hand, and went and stood for 
a minute on the bridge, looking down at the 
river and the barge floating by; it slid un- 
der her feet with its cargo of felled wood, 
and its wild and silent human cargo, and 
then it went floating away between the 
summer banks. 

The waters deepened and wavered. Tall 
waving grasses were also floating and drag- 
ging upon the banks, crimson poppies start- 
ing here and there, golden irises hanging 
their heads by the river. Little Charlotte 
presently ran away, and, half sunk in the 
grasses, stood struggling with a daisy. A 
sunshiny man came leading a horse from 
the sleepy old barn that stood beyond the 
Lady House. Its old bricks were hung with 
green veils, and with purple and golden 
| nets of lichen and of moss. 

Dolly stopped—was it a burst of music? 
It was a sweet overpowering rush of honey- 
suckle scent coming from the deserted gar- 
|den. In this pastoral landscape there was 
no sound leuder than the lap of the water, 
or the flowing gurgle of the pigeons strag- 
gling from one to another moss-grown ledge. 
Chance lights stole from the sedge to the 
grassy banks, from the creek by sweet tum- 
| bled grasses to the deserted old grange. 
Round about stood the rose-trees, flowering 
}in the wilderness, dropping their blossoms; 
| the swallows were flying about the eaves; 
the daisies sparkled where they caught the 
sunlight. The indescribable peace and si- 
lence of it all tranquillized Dorothea’s trou- 

bled heart, although even then some thoughts 
| came to her of the life she had wasted, and 
| the love she had thrown away. It was not 
| as in that day when in her despair she had 
thought there was nothing left; the bitter- 
hess of her wound was healed: it was not 
| for the news that had come that she was 
| grieving. 
| While Dolly and little Charlotte were 
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gathering their flowers, Frank Raban, who 
came walking along the fields by the river, 
had joined the others by the Lady House. 
Morgan’s telegram had summoned him back 
to London, and his message had brought 
him on to Queensmede. He had heard the 
news; he said very little about it. 

“Where is Miss Vanborough?” he asked, 
presently. 

“Don’t you see her on the hridge?” said 
Jonah, pointing. 

Frank walked on a few steps. He saw 
her standing on the bridge, high above the 
torrent; then he saw her come slowly along, 
followed by her little companion. 

They were walking slowly away from the 
field and the deserted garden. As they all 
straggled slowly homeward, with shadows at 
their feet, the old ivy buttresses of the walls 
were beginning to shine with vesper light, 
with deeper and crisper lines in the pure il- 
lumination all around. Dolly thought of 
Haydn’s andante again, only here it was light 
that. brought music out of all these instru- 
ments—silences, perfumes, and heavy creep- 
ers from the bewildering, sweet old place, 
overflown with birds, heaped up and falling 
into hollows. 

Frank walked silently beside Dolly. He 
had come prepared to sympathize: full of 
concern for her, and she did not seem to 
want his help, or to care for it any more. 
That day by the pond, when she had first 
turned to him in her grief, he had felt near- 
er to her than now, when in her reserve she 
said no word of all that he knew she must 
be feeling. Could this be pride? Did she 
show this indifferent face to the world? was 
she determined that no one should guess at 
the secret strain? Was she treating him as 
the first-come acquaintance? It was very 
proper, no doubt, and very dignified, but he 
was disappointed. He could not understand 
it. She must be unhappy, and yet as he 
looked at her face he saw no effort there— 
only peace shining from it. She had stopped 
before a garland of briony that was drooping 
with beautiful leaves, making a garland of 
shadows upon the bricks. She pointed it out 
to him. 

“Tt is very pretty,” said Raban, “but I 
am in no appreciative mood ;” and he looked 
back at Jonah, who came up just then, and 
began admiring. Why was Jonah always 
with her? Why did he seem to join into all 
their talk? Frank was jealous of Jonah, but 
he was still more jealous of Dorothea’s confi- 
dence. There seemed to be no end to Dolly’s 
cousins. Here was Jonah, to whom she had 
already given more of her confidence than to 
him-—Jonah, who had served her effectually, 
while he, Frank, had done nothing. He had 
not quite believed Lady Henley’s intimations, 
but now he began to believe them, and he 
looked up at Dolly, who was walking along, 
still looking at the bunches of briony she had 
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gathered. It was not a very heroic mood, 
and I am truly ashamed of my hero’s pass- 
ing ill humor, coming as it did at this inop- 
portune moment to trouble Miss Vanbor- 
ough’s tardy happiness. And yet somehow 
it did not trouble her; she saw that Frank 
was silent and gloomy, but with her instinct 
for idealizing those she loved, she supposed 
there was some good reason for it, and she 
felt that she might perhaps even try to find 
out what was amiss; it was no longer wrong 
to take an interest in all that affected him— 
even Dolly’s conscience allowed this—and, 
when the others walked on, in her sweet 
voice she asked “if any thing was wrong,” 
and as she spoke her gray eyes opened kind- 
ly. Dolly loved to take care of the people 
she loved. There was a motherly instinct 
in all her affection. 

“My only concern is for you, and for the 
news that Jonah Henley has told me,” said 
Frank; “but you did not tell me yourself, 
so I did not like to speak of it to you.” 

Dolly sighed—then looked up again. “I 
do not know how to talk of it all,” she said, 
“and that is why I said nothing.” 

“You are right!” Frank answered, with a 
sort of sneer; “ when one comes to think of 
it, there are no words in common language 
that can characterize such conduct.” 

“Please don’t,” said Dolly, pained; then 
she added, “I have been so unhappy that I 
must not ever pretend to feel what I am not 
feeling. Perhaps you may think it strange 
Iam happy, not unhappy, to-day. You are 
all so kind—every thing is so kind. Look 
at that Virginia creeper over the gate—and 
that ocean of ivy. I feel as if I could be- 
lieve in happiness again. I am only begin- 
ning now to believe in it. I am sure I hope 
they will have a great deal in their lives. 
Robert has written to me very kindly. Is 
not Jonah calling us?” Jonah was waiting 
for them at the gate of the house, and way- 
ing a long, shadowy arm, that seemed to 
reach across the road. 

“ Happiness,” said Frank, lingering, and 
cross again, and looking round. “This is 
the sort of thing people mean, I suppose ; 
green pastures and still waters, and if one 
san be satisfied with grass, as the people 
were in the Psalms, so much the better for 
one’s self; one may enjoy all the things one 
didn’t particularly want—and watch an- 
other man win the prize; another perhaps 
who doesn’t even—” Frank stopped short 
—what was he saying? he might be giving 
pain, and he hated himself and his ill humor, 
jarring and jangling in the peaceful seren- 
ity. 

But Dolly finished the sentence calmly 
enough. “ Who doesn’t care for it ; perhaps 
the prize isn’t worth having,” she said, very 
slowly. She did not think of herself until 








she had spoken; then suddenly her heart 
began to beat, and she blushed crimson ; for 
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her eyes met his, and his looks spoke plainly 
enough—so plainly that Dolly’s gray orbs 
fell beneath that fixed dreamy gaze. It 
seemed to look through her heart. Could 
he read all that she was thinking? Ah! he 
might read her heart, for she was only think- 
ing as she stood there of all her friend’s long 
fidelity and steady friendship. What had 
she ever done to deserve it all? And her 
heart seemed to answer her thought with 
a strange silent response. Now she might 
own to herself the blessing of his unfailing 
friendship ; it was no longer a wrong to any 
human being. Even if she were never any 
thing more to him, she might openly and 
eratefully accept his help and his interest; 
acknowledge the blessing, the new life it 
had brought her. She had struggled so long 
to keep the feeling hidden away, it was an 
unspeakable relief to have nothing more 
to conceal from herself nor from others— 
nothing more. She knew at last that she 
loved him, and she was not ashamed. What 
a journey she had traveled since they had 
stood by the spring that autumn day, not a 
year ago! what terrible countries she had 
visited! and had it come to this once more ? 
Might she love now in happiness as well as 
in sorrow? Was she not happy, standing in 
this golden hollow, with the person whose 
society she loved best in all the world? No 
other himan being was in sight, nothing 
but the old shady village, floating into over- 
flowing green, the sleepy hay-cocks, the emp- 
ty barn, the heaping ivy on the wall, the sun- 
light slanting upon the silence. She did 
not mean to speak, but Frank, in this utter 
silence, heard her secret thought at last. 
“Don’t you know?” said Dorothea. 
Frank, don’t you know?” Did she speak 
the words or look them? He could never 
tell: only this he knew, that she was his, that 
life is kind, that true hearts do come togeth- 
er, that one moment of such happiness and 
completeness lights up a whole night’s wild 


chaos, and reveals the sweetness of the dawn- | 


ing world. 

Jonah, who had gone on with Mrs. Fane, 
came to the door to call them again, but 
they did not see him, and he went back into 
the house, where Mrs. Fane and John Mor- 
gan were hard at work upon an inventory. 

“ Here, let me help you,” said Jonah; “I’m 
not too clumsy to count tea-cups.” Little 
Charlotte made herself very useful by carry- 
ing a plate from one chair to another. She 
finally let it drop, and would have cried 
when it broke, if the good-natured young 
captain had not immediately given her the 
ink to hold. 
her with pride, and dried her tears. 
I ’old it up very high?” she said. “Can 
you draw a ziant? I can, wiss your pen.” 

It took them nearly an hour to get through 
their task, and by this time the tea was ready 
in the library, the old-fashioned urn hissing 


“Sall 


“Oh, | 


This mark of confidence filled | 


and steaming, and Jonah and John Morgan 
were preparing to set out on their journey 
home. Frank went with them, and then 
when he was gone Dolly told her friend her 
story, and the two sat talking until late into 
the starlight. 

Two days afterward an announcement 
appeared in the Times, and the world learned 
that Robert Henley and Miss Rhoda Parnell 
had been married at the British Embassy at 
Paris by special license by the Bishop of 
Orinoco. The next news was that of Dolly’s 
marriage to Frank Raban. Pebblesthwaite 
was very much excited. Lady Henley’s in- 
dignation was boundless at first, but was 
happily diverted by the news of her favorite 
daughter Norah’s engagement to Mr. Jack 
Redmayne. 

James Brand’s blue eyes twinkled a kindly 
sympathy when the letter came announcing 
Frank’s happiness. He came up to be pres- 
ent at the wedding. It was in the little 
city church, with its smoke-stained windows. 
John Morgan’s voice failed as he read the 
opening words and looked down at the bent 
heads of the two who had met at last hand 
in hand. “In perfect love and peace,” he 
said; and, as he said it, he felt that the words 
were no vain prayers. 

He had no fear for them, nor had they fear 
for each other. Some one standing in the 
drizzle of the street outside saw them drive 
off with calm and happy faces. It was Rob- 
ert Henley, who was passing through Lon- 
don with his wife. Philippa, who saw him, 
kissed her hand and would have stopped 
him, but he walked on without looking 
back. He had been to Mr. Tapeall’s that 
morning, after a painful explanation with 
Rhoda — Rhoda, who was moodily sitting 
at the window of her room in the noisy 
hotel, and going over the wretched details 
of: that morning’s talk. It was true that 
she had sold Church House, tempted by the 
builder’s liberal offer, and wanting money to 
clear the many extravagances of her Paris 
life; it was true that she had concealed the 
lawyer’s letter from Robert in which she 
| learned that her title to the property was 
about to be disputed. She had hurried on 
their wedding, she had won the prize for 
which her foolish soul had longed: it was 
not love so much as the pride of life and of 
gratified vanity. These things had dazzled 
her, for these things this foolish little creat- 
ure had sacrificed her all. Dolly might have 
been happy in time even married to Robert, 
but for Rhoda what chance was there? 
Would her French kid gloves put out their 
primrose fingers to help her in her lonely 
| hours? would her smart bonnets crown her 
| home with peace and the content of a lov- 
| ing spirit? She lived long enough to find 
| out something of the truth, and to come to 
| Dolly one day to help her in her sorest need. 
| This was long after, when Dolly had long 
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been living at Ravensrick, when her children 
were playing round about her, and the sun- 
shine of her later life had warmed and bright- 
ened the sadness of her youth. What more 
shall I say of my heroine? That sweet and 
generous soul, ripening by degrees, slow and 
credulous, not imbittered by the petty pains 
of life, faithful and tender and vibrating to 
many tones, uncommon type. Her 
name is one that I gave her long ago, but 
her real names are many, and are those of 
the friends whom we love. 

Church House never rebuilt. At 
Dolly’s wish a row of model lodgings, with 
iron balconies, patent boilers, ventilators, 
and clothes hanging out to dry on every 
floor, have been erected on the site of the 
place where Lady Sarah lived; and so the 
kind woman’s dreams and helpful schemes 
have come true. 

“We could not put back the old house,” 
said Dolly, “and we thought this would be 
the next best thing to do.” The rooms are 
let at a somewhat cheaper rate than the 
crowded lodging-houses round about. Peo- 
ple, as a rule, dislike the periodical white- 
washing, and are fond of stuffing up the 
ventilators, but otherwise they are very 
well satisfied. 

Dolly did not receive many wedding pres- 
ents. Some time after her marriage Rhoda 
sent Dolly a diamond cross; it was that one 
that Frank Raban had given her many years 
before. She was abroad at the time, and for 
many years neither Rhoda nor Dolly met 
again. Mrs. Palmer used to write home ac- 
counts of Rhoda’s beauty and fashion from 
Ems and other watering-places where she 
used to spend her summers. 

The Admiral, who was still abroad, made 
it a special point, so Philippa declared, that 
she should spend her summers on the Con- | 
tinent. 

One day Mrs. Raban was turning out some | 
papers in a drawer in her husband’s writing- 
table, when she came upon a packet of let- 
ters that she thought must belong to herself. 
They were written in a familiar writing that 
she knew at once, for it was Henley’s. They 
were not addressed, and Dolly could not at | 
first imagine hoy these letters had come 
there, nor when she had received them. As 
she looked she was still more bewildered. | 
They were letters not unlike some that she | 
had received, and yet they had entirely 
passed from her mind. Presently turning | 
over a page, she read not her own name on 
the address, but that of Emma Penfold, and 
asentence: “It is best for your welfare that 


1S 


no 


was 


we should not meet again,” wrote Henley. | 
| 


“T am not a marrying man myself—circum- 
stances render it impossible. May you be 
as happy in your new life. You will have 
an excellent husband, and one who 

“What have you got there?” said Frank, 
who had come in. 


| , 
| 


“Oh, Frank, don’t ask me,” said Dolly, 
hastily going up to the fire that was burning 
in the grate, and flinging the packet into the 
flames; then she ran up to him, and clung 
hold of his arm for a minute. She could not 
speak. 

Frank looked at the burning packet, at 
the open drawers, and then he understood 
it all. “I thought I had burned those let- 
ters long ago,” he said; and stooping, he 
took his wife’s hand in his and kissed it. 

* * * + * * 

As I write the snow lies thick upon the 
ground outside, upon the branches of the 
trees, upon the lawns. Here, within, the 
fire leaps brightly in its iron cage; the chil- 
dren cluster round the chair by the chimney- 
corner, where the mother sits reading their 
beloved fairy tales. The hearth was empty 
once—the home was desolate; but time after 
time, day by day, we see the phenix of home 
and of love springing from the dead ashes; 
hopes are fulfilled that seemed too sweet to 
dream of; love kindles and warms chilled 
hearts to life. Take courage, say the happy, 
to those in sorrow and trouble; are there not 
many mansions even here? seasons in their 
course, harvests in their season, thanks be 
to the merciful ordinance that metes out 
sorrow and peace, and longing and fulfill- 
ment, and rest after the storm. 

Take courage, say the happy—the mes- 
sage of the sorrowful is harder to under- 
stand. The echoes come from afar, and 
reach beyond our ken. As the cry passes 
beyond us into the awful unknown, we feel 
that this is, perhaps, the voice in life that 
reaches beyond life itself. Their fires are 
out, their hearths are in ashes, but see, it 


| was the sunlight that put out the flame. 


THE END. 
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Notices of conspicuous Public Men, with characteristic 
Anecdotes illustrating their Peculiarities.—Accounts 
of Congressional and other Duels, and personal Col- 
lisions in Congress, including @ Glance at Washing- 
ton Publie Life during several Administrations. 


MORE ABOUT GAMBLING. 
\ ANY amusing stories were current at 
IVE different times illustrative of the pe- 
culiar habits and customs of the people who 
procured a livelihood by playing upon the 
weaknesses and passions of the communi- 


| ties in which they resided, or, in other words, 


lived by their wits. In the old time this 
class of men came nearer social recognition 
than at the present day. I do not refer to 
the enforced association of the race-course, 
growing out of a community of pursuits and 
| tastes not dissimilar. Blacklegs and gentle- 
| men stand on the same plane, and meet on 
apparently equal terms, with betting books 
|in their hands. Neither in this respect nor 





in the character of the transactions on the 
turf has there been any sensible change 
within the last third of a century. Gam- 
bling in every form is always demoraliz- 
ing, and those who habitually indulge in 
the practice get their notions of right and 
wrong much mixed up. On the race-course 
the outsiders used to be taken in and plun- 
dered by the knowing ones. Experienced 
turfmen were accustomed to laugh at the 
idea of a fair race. The result was known 
to a few favored ones in advance. This was 
the case in important races with hardly an 
exception. I heard the “ Napoleon of the 
turf,” as Colonel Johnson, of Virginia, was 
termed, say, in a moment of exuberant con- 
viviality, that Bob Stockton was worth a 
clean ten thousand dollars a year to him. 
“T never let him win a race,” he continued, 
“but he generally runs a good second, and 
hopes for better luck next time. He’s full 
of pluck, and is sure of winning on the next 
trial.” James Long, who was a joint owner 
with Colonel Johnson of the famous racer 
Boston, in a fit of extravagant frankness, the 
result of a drinking bout of unusual length, 
told an acquaintance in advance of the race 
that Fashion was to beat the old sorrel, that 
the thing was all arranged, and advised him 
to make up his betting book accordingly. 
This might have been the mere vagary of a 
drunken man, or he might unwittingly have 
revealed a secret intended to be confined to 
a limited number of sharpers. Long was the 
principal proprietor of the well-known gam- 
bling-house on the corner of Sixth Street and 
the Avenue, where Thaddeus Stevens and 
Franklin Pierce sometimes risked their mon- 
ey. The great turfmen act upon this plan 
at the present day, and a similar device is 
adopted by experts in every species of gam- 
bling. The brokers of Wall and Broad 
streets would grow rich but slowly if their 
operations were confined to fleecing each 
other. The country speculators are their 
natural prey, and the losses of the scores 
who fall victims to their artful represen- 
tations, if small individually, constitute a 
large sum in the aggregate. 

The Washington gambling-houses have 
never been supported to any considerable 
extent by the resident population. Mem- 
bers of Congress, particularly from the 
South, Southwest, and West, were the lar- 
gest contributors to the incomes of the 
sporting men. Contractors and Indian trad- 
ers were generally bold and sometimes des- 
perate players. 
quently staked their mileage and per diem 
at the faro-table, and they played all sorts 
of round games, “short cards,” as they were 
called, in the club rooms. Probably the 
amount risked would not constitute what 
is termed “ high play” in these days, but the 
losses of these men of limited means were 
often sufficient to keep them impoverished 
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Members of the House fre- | 
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and embarrassed during their 
gressional service. 


entire Con- 
Some men played for 
excitement chiefly, not caring much wheth- 
er they won or lost. Thaddeus Stevens was 
one of this description. He was like Fox, 
who described winning at hazard as the 
greatest pleasure in life, and losing at the 
same game as the next greatest. Stevens 
lost and won with the same apparent indif- 
ference. He played with consummate cool- 
ness, never lost his temper, and never in- 
creased the amount of his bet either to re- 
trieve his losses or more rapidly to increase 
his winnings. His sareastic remarks upon 
the discomposure of his fellow-players, who 
sometimes exclaimed with rage and profan- 
ity at their ill luck, were always witty as 
well as cutting. While they were eating 
and drinking with the voracity of cormo- 
rants, he never indulged in any thing more 
stimulating than a cracker and a sip of wa- 
ter. The contrast between his coolness and 
apparent apathy and the eager, fierce excite- 
ment of others sitting at the same table and 
engaged in the same pursuit was amazing. 
I have rarely seen a more pitiable and pain- 
ful exhibition than was often presented by 
the ungoverned passions of a gamester after 
arun of ill luck. To Mr. Stevens such dis- 
plays of weakness seemed to afford amuse- 
ment rather than to excite sympathy or com- 
passion. He was a hard, cynical man, capa- 
ble of acts of benevolence under strong emo- 
tion, but gentleness or tenderness was not 
his ordinary mood. He threw off more good 
things in conversation without effort than 
any man I ever saw, and his sayings were 
pointed with a degree of epigrammatiec force 
that I never witnessed in any other man. 

I am surprised that a biography of Mr. 
Stevens should not ere this have been pre- 
pared by a competent hand. Hundreds of 
greatly inferior men have had their lives 
written up and published, notwithstanding 
their obscurity and the uneventful nature 
of their careers. Mr. Stevens was a most 
dextrous and effective controversial de- 
bater. He was never seensat his best in 
Congress. In the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of Pennsylvania in 1836, and subse- 
quently in the Legislature, he distinguished 
himself beyond all his contemporaries in that 
capacity. Self-possessed, conscious of his 
strength, and rather aggressive in his dispo- 
sition, he defied all comers, and was in a 
perpetual contest, never finding his match 
in a personal discussion. 

There was a story current at Washington 
in the closing year of Mr. Tyler’s administra- 
tion which created some merriment among 
those acquainted with the. parties to the af- 
fair. A well-known gambler, who had a 
faro-bank on Pennsylvania Avenue, opened 
a plage of business at the White Sulphur 
Springs, in Virginia. The wife of the gam- 
bler was a well-connected woman of Wash- 
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ington, of good character, of fine culture, | 
and considerable social experience. 


The so- 
ciety at the White Sulphur was inclined to 
exclusiveness, and while the gentlemen asso- 
ciated freely with the gambler, lost their 
money at his table, partook of his hospi- 
tality without scruple or hesitation, and rec- 
ognized him on all occasions, his wife was 
cut dead by the ladies in public and private. 
She had an elegant establishment, drove a 
beautiful pair of ponies in a stylish phaeton, 
dressed more richly and in better taste than 
any other lady at the Springs, wore more 
costly jewels, and really bore herself in a 
proper and becoming manner. But all this 
had no effect upon the aristocratic ladies 
who composed a large portion of the visitors 
at the Springs, except that, being annoyed 
by her superior display, they manifested 
their vexation by loftier airs and a more rig- 
orous enforcement of the exclusion to which 
they had subjected her at the outset. She 
lived in a condition of isolation and solitude 
as utter as if she had been on a desert island, 
and this at a fashionable and well-attended 
watering-place. As the season approached 
the close, and the visitors were about to dis- 
perse, the lady determined to free her mind, 
and at the same time acquaint her censors 
with her view of the situation. One fine 
morning, when most of the ladies were as- 
sembled in the parlor, she appeared among 
them, much to their astonishment. With 
perfect composure, and the air of a well-bred 
woman, she addressed them substantially as 
follows: “ Ladies, we have been here in the 
house most of us for more than two 
months, and not a word has been addressed 
to me by one of you during that time. Iam 
as well born, as well educated, as well be- 
haved, and of as good character as any lady 
among you. Not a syllable has ever been 
heard derogatory to my reputation, and yet 
you have treated me with less consideration 
than if I had been one of your negro slaves. 
You have passed me with a supercilious toss 


same 


mode, undoubtedly tends to great demoral- 
ization. Men of the highest repute and of 
the nicest sense of honor get their notions 
of right and wrong sadly confused under 
the temptations of the race-course. A more 
chivalric, high-toned, and gallant gentleman 
than General Jackson did not live among 
his contemporaries. And yet a story was 
current in Tennessee some fifty years ago 
whether true or false I am not able to say 
—which goes to show that even he was 
shrewdly suspected of playing his game 
with the “advantages,” in the dainty phrase- 
ology of sporting men. The story ran in this 
Wise: 

The general became discontented with a 
mulatto boy, who had been his favorite rid- 
er, and sold him to a neighbor, who was his 
great rival on the turf. The boy was to 
ride in a very important race against a fa- 
vorite horse of the general’s. Jackson had 
a heavy bet pending on the race, and he was 
overheard remonstrating with his late rider. 
“You black rascal, mind what you are about. 
None of your old tricks with me. If I catch 
you squirting your tobacco juice in my boy’s 
eyes Pll cut your heart out!” 

This may have been a pure fabrication; 
but if sharp practice on the turf had not 
been the rule rather than the exception, an 
anecdote of this description could not have 


obtained currency as applied to General 
| Jackson. 
I have quoted it not as reflecting any 


of the head, as though there was contamina- | 


tion in my toyeh. 
gance and insolence is obvious enough. You 
refuse to recognize me because my husband 
isa gambler. That such is his profession I 
avow without hesitation. But what of that? 
Your husbands are all gamblers. They risk 
their money at his table. They are on one 
side of that table, and he on the other. You 
can not make a distinction between them on 
that ground. But that my husband’s is the 
best side of the table is proved by the fact 
that they lose and he wins the money bet on 
the cards.” 

The ladies looked at each other in amaze- 
ment. But, as one of them remarked after- 
ward, the arguments to refute the proposi- 
tions of the gambler’s wife did not seem to 
occur to any of them. 

Gambling on the turf, or in any other 


The cause of this arro- | 





discredit upon a man who stood above re- 
proach among his neighbors, but as indica- 
ting the general moral tone which prevailed 
among turfmen half a century ago. Whether 
there has been any great improvement in 
that regard since that time I shall not un- 
dertake to decide. That the tendency of 
gaming of all kinds is to lower the tone 
of public morals is a proposition that few 
reflecting men will be inclined to dispute. 
The pretense that the main purpose of gam- 
bling is a pleasurable wholesome excite- 
ment, irrespective of the pecuniary conse- 
quences of the practice, is too absurd to be 
maintained for a moment. The love of gain 
lies at the foundation of all gaming, and 
every other consideration is subordinated to 


| that overmastering passion. 


THE MEXICAN COMMISSION. 


The commission to settle the claims of 
American citizens upon Mexico had many 
strange cases before it. The board was 
composed of George Evans, Caleb Smith, 
of Indiana, afterward Secretary of the Inte- 


rior under Mr. Lincoln, and Colonel Payne, 


of North Carolina. The claims were many 
in number, and enormous in amount. A 
large portion of them were of undoubted 
validity, and when supported by adequate 
proof, were allowed without difficulty. 
Others were of doubtful character, and these 


the commissioners subjected to the most 
rigid scrutiny. There was one that gave 
the board a great deal of trouble and per- 
plexity. The claimant was a Dr. Gardi- 
ner, originally of Philadelphia. He was a 
man of imposing appearance and fine ad- 
dress. He pressed his claim with a sort of 
audacity that excited some suspicion in the 
board. The whole thing proved to be a 
fraud in the end, and Gardiner committed 
suicide to avoid the earthly consequences of 
his crime. He had practiced dentistry in 
Mexico, but he had suffered no wrong from 
the government, nor had he been engaged 
in any enterprise there upon which to base 
a claim for indemnity. It was a great 
scheme of villainy, concocted with much 
ingenuity, and executed with a degree of 
boldness and address that set detection at 
defiance, as against the means ordinarily 
employed to ascertain the facts in such cases. 
The scene was laid in a remote and inac- 
cessible part of the country, where the man 
claimed to have had a productive silver 
mine, with mills, machinery, and all other 
necessary appliances for raising and smelt- 
ing the ore. He alleged that he was work- 
ing it at an immense profit, making sixty or 
seventy thousand dollars a year, when he 
was despoiled of his property, his works 
destroyed, and he driven out of the coun- 
try. He employed several eminent counsel, 
Thomas Corwin, afterward Secretary of the 
Treasury under Mr. Fillmore, being among 
the number. The case was made out per- 
fectly. In fact, the proofs were so ample and 
complete that the commissioners became 
suspicious of the verity of the evidence. 
They suspected simulation and forgery, and 
hesitated about acting finally upon it. The 
president of the board, Mr. Evans, was 
specially concerned and distrustful. When 
the counsel pointed to the mass of evidence 
by which the claim was supported, he in- 
sisted that that of itself was a suspicious 
circumstance. There was too much of it. 
A fraudulent claim was certain to be fully 
sustained. The work of fabrication once 
begun, the knaves engaged in it were more 
likely to overwork the case and provoke 
close scrutiny by the multiplicity of their 
proofs than to fail by their inadequacy. 
While the matter was before the board, I 
went with Mr. Evans to call upon the Presi- 
dent, General Taylor. He narrated the cir- 
cumstances to the President, and suggested 
that as the amount was so large—the sum 
demanded being nearly half a million of dol- 
lars—a person should be sent to Mexico to as- 
certain the facts. He said an investigation 
would probably ascertain that Gardiner had 
no claim whatever; that as the case then 
stood the claim could not be rejected. An 
award to a large amount must be made ; and 
if it should prove to be fraudulent, it would 
damage the board essentially, and the ad- 
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ministration would suffer from the scandal. 
General Taylor was reluctant to take the 
responsibility of acting upon the suggestion 
of Mr. Evans. He seemed to doubt his au- 
thority in the premises, and advised an ap- 
plicavion to Congress. The result was that 
nothing was done, and an award was finally 
made in favor of Gardiner, and he drew from 
the treasury the sum of nearly four hundred 
thousand dollars. When the fraud was dis- 
covered there was a great deal of public 
clamor, and allegations of connivance and 
complicity were bruited about, involving 
several prominent men. But no evidence 
ever appeared tending to prove that Gar- 
diner had any accomplices in his stupen- 
dous scheme of villainy. 

There was a degree of form and ceremony 
about the organization of the board, which 
was endeavored to be carried out in the pro- 
ceedings, altogether distasteful to the com- 
missioners, who were practical, sensible men, 
with no nonsense about them. There was a 
secretary, a clerk, and two messengers, and 
these understrappers had contrived to sur- 
round the board with a sort of solemn dig- 
nity, the reflex of which they expected to 
enjoy themselves in an enhanced degree of 
obsequiousness and servility on the part of 
claimants. This thing was carried so far as 
to provoke some merriment among gentle- 
men visiting the commission, and in the 
board also. A newspaper correspondent, on 
intimate terms with the gentlemen compos- 
ing the board, determined to shock the sen- 
sitive nerves of the subordinates who had 
formed such an exaggerated estimate of the 
dignity and consequence of the concern. 
Calling in at the antechamber, he desired 
one of the messengers to inquire whether 
the board was specially engaged. The negro 
made the inquiry, and informed the gentle- 
man that the honorable commissioners were 
considering a case, but they would receive 
any communication which Mr. might 
wish to make. Entering the presence, he 
asked if the board was prepared to enter- 
tain a proposition which he desired to offer. 
The secretary and clerk opened their eyes 
in amazement, confounded by his presump- 
tion. The president courteously replied 
that the board was considering an important 
ease, but would hear any thing which the 
gentleman might have to propose. 

“T move,” said he, “that the board ad- 
journ, and go around to Potter’s and take a 
drink.” 

“ Carried unanimously,” replied the presi- 
dent, and the sitting was closed for the day. 


THE MASON FAMILY. 


A gentleman who is recognized as a high- 
ly respectable member of Congress some 
thirty odd years ago sends to the publishers 
of the magazine, for the benefit of the “Old 
Stager,” some facts relating to the Mason 
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papers upon the number of relatives in Con- 


gress suggested to this gentleman that these | 
| 
| 
“My attention has been attracted by your articles | 


facts might be read with interest. 
He writes as follows: 


in Harper's Monthly as an ‘ Old Stager.’ 

“* May I take the liberty of calling your attention to | 
several cases of ‘ relatives in Congress’—one of the heads 
of your December article. For example, the Masons, 
George Mason was one of the first Senators elected to | 
the Congress of the United States from Virginia under | 
the Constitution. For some cause he never took his 
seat, however. He was subsequently succeeded by his } 
nephew, Stevens Thompson Mason, in the days of Mr. | 
Jefferson, and who was in his time a leading member | 
of the Senate. He died in 1803. In turn he was suc- 
ceeded by his own son, the unfortunate Armstead 
Thompson Mason, who fell in a duel, 1819, with his 
cousin, Colonel John Mason M‘Carty. Subsequently 
he was followed by his cousin, the grandson of George 
Mason, viz., James Murray Mason, with whose histo- 
ry the people of the present day are so familiar, and 
who died about a year ago. 

**In the House of Representatives there have been 
three of the same family and name, viz., John Y. Mason, 
subsequently Judge of the United States Court, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Attorney-General, and minister to 
France, where he died about the year 1858, James M. Ma- 


family of Virginia. The statements in these | 
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son, above referred to, and John Thompson Mason, of 
Maryland, subsequently Judge of the Court of Appeals 
of that State—making in all seven representatives of 
one family and name in the Congress of the United 
States, besides several others of the same family mater- 
nally descended. In addition, there were a number of 
other members of the same family who held other high 
positions in the several State For example, Stevens 


| Thompson Mason, grandson of the former of the same 


name, was twice Governor of Michigan; Richard B. 
Mason was the first Governor of California; John 
Thompson Mason, father of the previously named, was 
Attorney-General and Chief Justice of Maryland, and 
United States Attorney for the District of Columbia 
under Mr. Jefferson ; and Thompson F. Mason, grand- 
son of George, was Judge of the United States Circuit 
Court for the District of Columbia at the time of his 
death. (See Appleton’s Encyclopedia.) 

“The Reading district of Pennsylvania, now repre- 
sented by Heister Clymer, was formerly represented by 
his father and grandfather, and all three were gradu- 
ates of Princeton College. The same is precisely true 
as regards the Harford district of Maryland, now rep- 
resented by Stevenson Archer. He is the successor 
of his father and grandfather, and all three, as in the 


| case of the Clymers, are graduates of Princeton Col- 


lege. 


“The Stocktons of New Jersey are still more remark- 


| able, for I believe there have been, with the present 


Senator, four generations in the Senate, and all grad- 
uates of Princeton.” 





THE NEW MAGDALEN. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—( Concluded.) 
MAGDALEN’S APPRENTICESHIP. 


7 HAT was it possible for a friendless 
girl in my position to do, when the 


full knowledge of the outrage had been re- | 
vealed to me? 

“Tf I had possessed near and dear rela- 
tives to protect and advise me, the wretch- | 


es into whose hands I had fallen might 
have felt the penalty of the law. I knew 
no more of the formalities which set the | 
law in motion than a child. But I had an- 

other alternative (you will say). Charita- | 
ble societies would have received me and 
helped me, if I had stated my case to them. | 
I knew no more of the charitable societies | 
than I knew of the law. At least, then, I 
might have gone back to the honest people 
among whom I had lived? When I re-| 
covered my freedom, after the interval of 

some days, I was ashamed to go back to 

the honest people. Helplessly and hope- | 
lessly, without sin or choice of mine, I drift- 
ed, as thousands of other women have drift- 

ed, into the life which set a mark on me for | 
the rest of my days. 

“ Are you surprised at the ignorance which 
this confession reveals ? 

“You, who have your solicitors to inform 
you of legal remedies, and your newspapers, 
circulars, and active friends to sound the 
praises of charitable institutions continu- 
ally in your ears—you, who possess these 
advantages, have no idea of the outer world 


| circulars ? 


| of ignorance in which your lost fellow-creat- 


ures live. They know nothing (unless they 
are accustomed to prey on soci- 
ety) of your benevolent schemes to help 
them. The purpose of public charities, and 
the way to discover and apply to them, 


rogues 


| ought to be posted at the corner of every 


street. What do we know of public dinners 
and eloquent sermons and neatly printed 
Every now and then the case of 
some forlorn creature (generally of a wom- 
an) who has committed suicide, within five 
minutes’ walk, perhaps, of an Institution 
which would have opened its doors to her, 


| appears in the newspapers, shocks you dread- 


fully, and is then forgotten again. Take as 
much pains to make charities and asylums 
known among the people without money as 


are taken to make a new play, a new jour- 


nal, or a new medicine known among the 
people with money, and you will save many 
a lost creature who is perishing now. 

“You will forgive and understand me if I 
say no more of this period of my life. Let 
me pass to the new incident in my career 
which brought me for the second time before 


| the public notice in a court of law. 


“Sad as my experience has been, it has 


/ not taught me to think ill of human nature. 


I had found kind hearts to feel for me in my 
former troubles; and I had friends—faith- 
ful, self-denying, generous friends—among 
my sisters in adversity nowe One of these 
poor women (she has gone, I am glad to 
think, from the world that used her so hard- 
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ly) especially attracted my sympathies. She 
was the gentlest, the most unselfish creat- | 
ure I have ever met with. We lived to- 
vether like sisters. More than once, in the 
dark hours when the thought of self-destrue- 
tion comes to a desperate woman, the image 
of my poor devoted friend, left to suffer alone, | 
rose in my mind and restrained me. You will 
hardly understand it, but even we had our 
happy days. When she or I had a few shil- 
lings to spare, we used to offer one another 
little presents, and enjoy our simple pleasure 
in giving and receiving as keenly as if we 
had been the most reputable women living. 

“One day I took my friend into a shop to 
buy her a ribbon—only a bow for her dress. 
She was to choose it, and I was to pay for it, 
and it was to be the prettiest ribbon that 
money could buy. 

“The shop was full; we had to wait a lit- 
tle before we could be served. 

“Next to me, as I stood at the counter 
with my companion, was a gaudily dress- 
ed woman, looking at some handkerchiefs. 
The handkerchiefs were finely embroidered, 
but the smart lady was hard to please. She 
tumbled them up disdainfully in a heap, and 
asked for other specimens from the stock 
in the shop. The man, inclearing the hand- 
kerchiefs out of the way, suddenly missed 
one. He was quite sure of it, from a pe- 
culiarity in the embroidery which made the 
handkerchief especially noticeable. I was 


poorly dressed, and I was close to the hand- 


kerchiefs. After one look at me he shout- 
ed to the superintendent, ‘Shut the door! 
There is a thief in the shop!’ 

“The door was closed; the lost handker- 
chief was vainly sought for on the counter 
and on the floor. A robbery had been com- 
mitted; and I was accused of being the thief. 

“T will say nothing of what I felt—I will 
only tell you what happened. 

“T was searched, and the handkerchief | 
was discovered on me. The woman who 
had stood next to me, on finding herself 
threatened with discovery, had no doubt 
contrived to slip the stolen handkerchief 
into my pocket. Only an accomplished 
thief could have escaped detection in that 
way without my knowledge. It was use- 
less, in the face of the facts, to declare my 
innocence. I had no character to appeal to. 
My friend tried to speak for me; but what" 
was she? Only a lost woman like myself. 
My landlady’s evidence in favor of my hon- 
esty produced no effect ; it was against her 
that she let lodgings to people in my posi- 
tion. I was prosecuted, and found guilty. 
The tale of my disgrace is now complete, 
Mr. Holmeroft. No matter whether I was 
innocent or not, the shame of it remains— 
I have been imprisoned for theft. 

“The matron of the prison was the next 
person who took an interest in me. She 
reported favorably of my behavior to the 
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| authorities ; and when I had served my time 


(as the phrase was among us) she gave me 
a letter to the kind friend and guardian of 
my later years—to the lady who is coming 
here to take me back with her to the Ref- 
uge. 

“From this time the story of my life is 
little more than the story of a woman’s vain 
efforts to recover her lost place in the world. 

“The matron, on receiving me into the 
Refuge, frankly acknowledged that there 
were terrible obstacles in my way. But she 
saw that I was sincere, and she felt a good 
woman’s sympathy and compassion for me. 
On my side, I did not shrink from beginning 
the slow and weary journey back again to a 
reputable life from the humblest starting- 
point—from domestic service. After first 
earning my new character in the Refuge, I 
obtained a trial in a respectable house. I 
worked hard, and worked uncomplainingly ; 
but my mother’s fatal legacy was against 
me from the first. My personal appearance 
excited remark; my manners and habits 
were not the manners and habits of the 
women among whom my lot was cast. I 
tried one place after another—always with 
the same results. Suspicion and jealousy | 
could endure; but I was defenseless when 
curiosity assailed me in its turn. Sooner or 
later inquiry led to discovery. Sometimes 
the servants threatened to give warning in 
a body—and I was obliged to go. 
times, where there was a young man in the 
family, scandal pointed at me and at him 
and again I was obliged to go. If you care 
to know it, Miss Roseberry can tell you the 
story of those sad days. I confided it to her 
on the memorable night when we met in the 
French cottage; I have no heart to repeat 
it now. After a while I wearied of the hope- 
less struggle. Despair laid its hold on me— 
I lost all hope in the mercy of God. More 
than once I walked to one or other of the 
bridges, and looked over the parapet at the 
river, and said to myself, ‘Other women 
have done it: why shouldn’t I? 

“You saved me at that time, Mr. Gray— 
as you have saved me since. I was one of 
your congregation when you preached in the 
chapel of the Refuge. You reconciled others 
besides me to our hard pilgrimage. In their 
name and in mine, Sir, I thank you. 

“T forget how long it was after the bright 
day when you comforted and sustained us 
that the war broke out between France and 
Germany. But I can never forget the even- 
ing when the matron sent for me into her 
own room and said, ‘My dear, your life here 
is a wasted life. If you have courage enough 
left to try it, I can give you another chance.’ 

“T passed through a month of probation 
in a London hospital. A week after that I 
wore the red cross of the Geneva Convention 
—I was appointed nurse in a French ambu- 
lance. When you first saw me, Mr. Holm- 
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croft, I still had my nurse’s dress on, hidden 
from you and from every body under a gray 
cloak. « 

“You know what the next event was; 
you know how I entered this house. 

“T have not tried to make the worst of 
my trials and troubles in telling you what 
my life has been. I have honestly described 
it for what it was when I met with Miss 
Roseberry—a life without hope. May you 
never know the temptation that tried me 
when the shell struck its victim in the French 
cottage! There she lay—dead! Her name 
was untainted. Her future promised me the 
reward which had been denied to the honest 
efforts of a penitent woman. My lost place 
in the world was offered back to me on the 
one condition that I stooped to win it by a 
fraud. I had no prospect to look forward 
to; I had no friend near to advise me and 
to save me; the fairest years of my woman- 
hood had been wasted in the vain struggle 
to recover my good n#me. Such was my 
position when the possibility of personating 
Miss Roseberry first forced itself on my mind. 
Impulsively, recklessly —wickedly, if you 
like 
pass me through the German lines under 
Miss Roseberry’s name. Arrived in England, 
having had time to reflect, I made my first 
and last effort to draw back before it was 
too late. I went to the Refuge, and stopped 
on the opposite side of the street, looking 
at it. The old hopeless life of irretrievable 
disgrace confronted me as I fixed my eyes 
on the familiar door; the horror of return- 
ing to that life was more than I could force 
myself to endure. An empty cab passed 
me at the moment. The driver held up his 
hand. In sheer despair I stopped him, and 
when he said ‘Where to?’ in sheer despair 
again I answered, ‘ Mablethorpe House.’ 

“Of what I have suffered in secret since 
my own successful deception established me 
under Lady Janet’s care I shall say nothing. 
Many things which must have surprised you 
in my conduct are made plain to you by this 
time. You must have noticed long since 
that I was not a happy woman. Now you 
know why. 

“My confession is made; my conscience 
has spoken at last. You are released from 
your promise to me—you are free. 
Mr. Julian Gray if I stand here self-accused 


of the offense that I have committed, before | 


the man whom I have wronged.” 


—— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
SENTENCE IS PRONOUNCED ON HER. 
Ir was done. The last tones of her voice 
died away in silence. 
Her eyes still rested on Horace. After 
hearing what he had heard, could he resist 


I seized the opportunity, and let you | 


| which was not to be repressed. 


Thank | 
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that gentle pleading look? Would he for- 
give her? A while since Julian had seen 
| tears on his cheeks, and had believed that 
he felt for her. Why was he now silent? 
Was it possible that he only felt for him- 
self? 

For the last time—at the crisis of her life 

-Julian spoke for her. He had never loved 
her as he loved her at that moment; it tried 
even his generous nature to plead her cause 
with Horace against himself. But he had 
promised her, without reserve, all the help 
that her truest friend could offer. Faith- 
fully and manfully he redeemed his promise. 

“ Horace!” he said. 

Horace slowly looked up. 
and approached him. 

“She has told you to thank me, if her con- 
science has spoken. Thank the noble na- 
ture which answered when I called upon it! 
Own the priceless value of a woman who 
can speak the truth. Her heart-felt re- 
pentance is a joy in heaven. Shall it not 
plead for her on earth? Honor her, if you 
are a Christian! Feel for her, if you are a 
man!” 

He waited. Horace never answered him. 

Mercy’s eyes turned tearfully on Julian. 
His heart was the heart that felt for her! 


Julian rose 


| His words were the words which comforted 


and pardoned her! When she looked back 
again at Horace it was with an effort. His 
last hold on her was lost. In her inmost 
mind a thought rose unbidden—a thought 
“Can I ever 
have loved this man ?” 

She advanced a step toward him; it was 
not possible, even yet, to completely forget 
the past. She held out her hand. 

He rose, on his side—without looking at 
her. 

‘“‘ Before we part forever,” she said to him, 
“will you take my hand as a token that you 
forgive me ?” 

He hesitated. He half lifted his hand. 
The next moment the generous impulse died 
away in him. In its place came the mean 
fear of what might happen if he trusted 
himself to the dangerous fascination of her 
touch. His hand dropped again at his side; 
he turned away quickly. 

“T can’t forgive her!” he said. 

With that horrible confession—without 
reven a last look at her—he left the room. 
At the moment when he opened the door 
| Julian’s contempt for him burst its way 
| through all restraints. 
| “Horace,” he said, “I pity you!” 

As the words escaped him he looked back 
'at Mercy. She had turned aside from both 
| of them—she had retired to a distant part 
of the library. The first bitter foretaste of 
| what was in store for her when she faced the 

world again had come to her from Horace! 
The energy which had sustained her thus 
far quailed before the dreadful prospect— 


| 
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doubly dreadful to a woman—of obloquy 


and contempt. She sank on her knees be- | 


fore a little couch in the darkest corner of 
the room. “O Christ, have merey on me!” 
That was her prayer—no more. 


Julian followed her. He waited a little. | 


Then his kind hand touched her; his friend- 
ly voice fell consolingly on her ear. 
“Rise, poor wounded heart! Beautiful, 


purified soul, God’s angels rejoice over you! 


Take your place among the noblest of God’s | 


creatures !” 


He raised her as he spoke. All her heart | 


went out to him. She caught his hand— 


she pressed it to her bosom; she pressed it | 


to her lips—then dropped it suddenly, and 
stood before him trembling like a frightened 
child. 

“Forgive me!” was all she could say. “I 
was so lost and lonely—and you are so good 
to me!” 

She tried to leave him. It was useless— 





her strength was gone; she caught at the | 
head of the couch to support herself. He | 
looked at her. The confession of his love | 


was just rising to his lips—he looked again, 
and checked it. No, not at that moment; 
not when she was helpless and ashamed ; not 


when her weakness might make her yield, | 


only to regret it at a later time. The great 
heart which had spared her and felt for her 


from the first spared her and felt for her | 


how. 

He, too, left her—but not without a word 
at parting. 

“ Don’t think of your future life just yet,” 


he said, gently. “I have something to pro- | 
pose when rest and quiet have restored you.” | 


He opened the nearest door—the door of the 
dining-room—and went out. 

The servants engaged in completing the 
decoration of the dinner-table noticed, when 
“Mr. Julian” entered the room, that his eyes 


were “ brighter than ever.” He looked (they | 


remarked) like a man who “expected good 
news.” They were inclined to suspect— 
though he was certainly rather young for it 
—that her ladyship’s nephew was in a fair 
way of preferment in the Church. 


Mercy seated herself on the couch. 

There are limits, in the physical organiza- 
tion of man, to the action of pain. When 
suffering has reached a given point of in- 
tensity the nervous sensibility becomes in- 
capable of feeling more. The rule of Nature, 


in this respect, applies not only to sufferers | 


in the body, but to sufferers in the mind as 
well. Grief, rage, terror, have also their ap- 
pointed limits. The moral sensibility, like 
the nervous sensibility, reaches its period of 
absolute exhaustion, and feels no more. 
The capacity for suffering in Mercy had 
attained itsterm. Alone in the library, she 
could feel the physical relief of repose; she 
could vaguely recall Julian’s parting words 


|to her, and sadly wonder what they meant 
and she could do no more. 

An interval passed; a brief interval of 
| perfect rest. 

| She recovered herself sufficiently to be 
able to look at her watch and to estimate 
the lapse of time that might yet pass before 
Julian returned to her as he had promised. 
While her mind was still languidly follow- 
ing this train of thought she was disturbed 
by the ringing of a bell in the hall, used to 
summon thé servant whose duties were con- 
nected with that part of the house. In leav- 
ing the library Horace had gone out by the 
door which led into the hall, and had failed 
to close it. She plainly heard the bell—and 
a moment later (more plainly still) she heard 
Lady Janet’s voice! 

She started to her feet. Lady Janet’s let- 
ter was still in the pocket of her apron— 
the letter which imperatively commanded 
her to abstain from making the very con- 
fession that had just passed her lips! It 
was near the dinner hour, and the library 
was the favorite place in which the mistress 
of the house and her guests assembled at that 
time. It was no matter of doubt; it was an 
absolute certainty that Lady Janet had only 
stopped in the hall on her way into the room. 

The alternative for Mercy lay between in- 
stantly leaving the library by the dining- 
room door—or remaining where she was, at 
the risk of being sooner or later compelled 
to own that she had deliberately disobeyed 
her benefactress. Exhausted by what she 
had already suffered, she stood trembling 
and irresolute, incapable of deciding which 
alternative she should choose. 

Lady Janet’s voice, clear and resolute, 
penetrated into the room. She was repri- 
| manding the servant who had answered the 
bell. 

“Ts it your duty in my house to look aft- 
er the lamps ?” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“And is it my duty to pay you your 
wages ?” 

“Tf you please, my lady.” 

“Why do I find the light in the hall dim, 
and the wick of that lamp smoking? I 
have not failed in my duty to You. Don’t 
let me find you failing again in your duty 
to Me.” 

(Never had Lady Janet’s voice sounded so 
sternly in Merey’s ear as it sounded now. 
If she spoke with that tone of severity to a 
servant who had neglected a lamp, what had 
her adopted daughter to expect when she 
discovered that her entreaties and her com- 
mands had been alike set at defiance ?) 

Having administered her reprimand, Lady 
Janet had not done with the servant yet. 
She had a question to put to him next. 

‘‘Where is Miss Roseberry ?” 

“Tn the library, my lady.” 

Mercy returned to the couch. She could 
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stand no longer; she had not even resolution 
enough left to lift her eyes to the door. 
Lady Janet came in more rapidly than 
usual. She advanced to the couch, and 
tapped Mercy playfully on the cheek with 
two of her fingers. 
“You li 


lazy child! 
Oh, 


fie, fie !” 


Not dressed for dinner ? 


Her tone was as playfully affectionate 
the action which had accompanied her 
words. In speechless astonishment Mercy 
looked up at her. 


as 


Always remarkable for the taste and splen- 
dor of her dress, Lady Janet had on this oc- 
casion surpassed herself. There she stood 
revealed in her grandest velvet, her richest 
jewelry, her finest lace—with no one to en- 
tertain at the dinner-table but the ordinary 
members of the circle at Mablethorpe House. 
Noticing this as strange to begin with, Mer- 
ey further observed, for the first time in her 
experience, that Lady Janet’s eyes avoided 
meeting hers. The old lady took her place 
companionably on the couch; she ridiculed 
her “lazy child’s” plain dress, without an 
ornament of any sort on it, with her best 
grace; she affectionately put her arm round 
Mercy’s waist, and rearranged with her own 
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hand the disordered locks of Mercy’s hair— | 


but the instant Mercy herself looked at her, 
Lady Janet’s eyes.discovered something su- 
premely interesting in the familiar objects 
that surrounded her on the library walls. 

How were these changes to be interpret- 
ed? To what possible conclusion did they 
point? 

Julian’s profounder knowledge of human 


nature, if Julian had been present, might | 


have found a clew to the mystery. He might 
have surmised (incredible as it was) that 
mercy’s timidity before Lady Janet was fully 
reciprocated by Lady Janet’s timidity before 
Mercy. It wasevenso. The woman whose 
immovable composure had conquered Grace 
Roseberry’s utmost insolence in the hour of 
her triumph—the woman who, without once 
flinching, had faced every other consequence 
of her resolution to ignore Mercy’s true po- 
sition in the house—quailed for the first 
time when she found herself face to face 
with the very person for whom she had suf- 
fered and sacrificed much. She had 
shrunk from the meeting with Mercy, as Mer- 
ey had shrunk from the meeting with her. 
The splendor of her dress meant simply that, 
when other excuses for delaying the meeting 
down stairs had all been exhausted, the ex- 
cuse of a long and elaborate toilet had been 
tried next. Even the moments occupied in 
reprimanding the servant had been moments 
seized on as the pretext for another delay. 
The hasty entrance into the room, the nerv- 
ous assumption of playfulness in language 
and manner, the evasive and wandering eyes, 
were all referable to the same cause. In the 
presence of others, Lady Janet had success- 


80 








fully silenced the protest of her own inbred 

delicacy and inbred sense of honor. In the 
presence of Mercy, whom she loved with a 
mother’s love—in the presence of Mercy, for 
whom she had stooped to deliberate conceal 
ment of the truth—all that was high and 
noble in the woman’s nature rose in her and 
rebuked her. What will the daughter of 
my adoption, the child.of my first and last 
experience of maternal love, think of me, 
now that I have made myself an accomplice 
in the fraud of which she isashamed? How 
can I look her in the face, when I have not 
hesitated, out of selfish consideration for my 
own tranquillity, to forbid that frank avow- 
al of the truth which her finer sense of 
duty had spontaneously bound her to make ? 
Those were the torturing questions in Lady 
Janet’s mind, while her arm was wound af 
fectionately round Mercy’s waist, while her 
fingers were busying themselves familiar- 
ly with the arrangement of: Mercy’s hair. 
Thence, and thence only, sprang the im- 
pulse which set her talking, with an uneasy 
affectation of frivolity, of any topic within 
the range of conversation, so long as it re- 
lated to the future, and completely ignored 
the present and the past. 

“The winter here is unendurable,” Lady 
Janet began. “I have been thinking, Grace, 
about what we had better do next.” 

Mercy started. Lady Janet had called 
her “Grace.” Lady Janet was still delib- 
erately assuming to be innocent of the faint- 
est suspicion of the truth. 

“No,” resumed her Jadyship, affecting to 
misunderstand Mercy’s movement, “ you are 
not to go up now and dress. There is no 
time, and I am quite ready to excuse you. 
You are a foil to me, my dear. You have 
reached the perfection of shabbiness. Ah! 
I remember when I had my whims and fan- 
cies too, and when I looked well in any thing 
I wore, just as you do. Nomoreofthat. As 
I was saying, I have been thinking and plan- 
ning what we are to do. We really can’t 
stay here. Cold one day, and hot the next 
—what a climate! As for society, what do 
we lose if we go away? There is no such 
thing as society now. Assemblies of well- 
dressed mobs meet at each other’s houses, 
tear each other’s clothes, tread on each oth- 
er’s toes. If you are particularly lucky you 
sit on the staircase, you get a tepid ice, and 
you hear vapid talk in slang phrases all 
round you. There is modern society. If 
we had a good opera, it would be something 
to stay in London for. Look at the pro- 
gramme for the season on that table—prom- 
ising as much as possible on paper, and per- 
forming as little as possible on the stage. 
The same works, sung by the same singers 
year after year, to the same stupid people— 
in short, the dullest musical evenings in Eu- 
rope. No! the more I think of it, the more 
| plainly I perceive that there is but one sensi- 
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ble choice before us: we must go abroad. 
Set that pretty head to work; choose north 
or south, east or west; it’s all the same to 
me. Where shall we go?” 

Mercy looked at her quickly as she put 
the question. 

Lady Janet, more quickly yet, looked away 
at the programme of the opera-house. Still 
the same melancholy false pretenses! still 
the same useless and cruel delay! Incapa- 
ble of enduring the position now forced upon 
her, Merey put her hand into the pocket of 
her apron, and drew from it Lady Janet’s 
letter. 

“ Will your ladyship forgive me,” she be- 
gan, in faint, faltering tones, “if I venture 
on a painful subject? I hardly dare ac- 
knowledge—” In spite of her resolution to 


speak out plainly, the memory of past love | 


and past kindness prevailed with her; the 
next words died away on her lips. She could 
only hold up the letter. 

Lady Janet declined to see the letter. 
Lady Janet suddenly became absorbed in 
the arrangement of her bracelets. 

“T know what you daren’t acknowledge, 
you foolish child!” she exclaimed. ‘“ You 
daren’t acknowledge that you are tired of 
this dull house. My dear! I am entirely of 
your opinion—I am weary of my own mag- 
nificence; I long to be living in one snug 
little room, with one servant to wait on me. 
V’ll tell you what we willdo. We will go 
to Paris in the first place. My excellent 


Migliore, prince of couriers, shall be the only’ 


person in attendance. He shall take a lodg- 
ing for us in one of the unfashionable quar- 
ters of Paris. We will rough it, Grace (to 
use the slang phrase), merely for a change. 
We will lead what they call a ‘ Bohemian 
life’ I know plenty of writers and painters 
and actors in Paris—the liveliest society in 
the world, my dear, until one gets tired of 
them. We will dine at the restaurant, and 
go to the play, and drive about in shabby 
little hired carriages. And when it begins 
to get monotonous (which it is only too sure 
to do!) we will spread our wings and fly to 


Italy, and cheat the winter in that way. | 


There is a plan for you! Migliore is in town. 
I will send to him this evening, and we will 
start to-morrow.” 

Mercy made another effort. 

“Tentreat your ladyship to pardon me,” 
she resumed. ‘“T have something serious to 
say. Iam afraid—” 

“T understand! You are afraid of cross- 
ing the Channel, and you don’t like to ac- 
knowledge it. Peoh! The passage barely 
lasts two hours; we will shut ourselves up 
in a private cabin. I will send at once—the 
courier may be engaged. Ring the bell.” 

“Lady Janet, I must submit to my hard 
lot. Ican not hope to associate myself again 
with any future plans of yours—” 

“What! you are afraid of our ‘ Bohemian 





life’ in Paris? Observe this,Grace! If there 
is one thing I hate more than another, it is 
‘an old head on young shoulders.’ 
more. Ring the bell.” 

“This can not go on, Lady Janet! 
words can say how unworthy I feel of 
kindness, how ashamed I am 

“Upon my honor, my dear, I agree 
you. 


I say no 


No 
your 


with 
You ought to be ashamed, at your age, 
of making me get up to ring the bell.” 

Her obstinacy was immovable; she at- 
tempted to rise from the couch. But one 
choice was left to Mercy. She anticipated 
Lady Janet, and rang the bell. 

The man-servant came in. He had his 
little letter-tray in his hand, with a card 
on it, and a sheet of paper beside the card, 
which looked like an open letter. 

“You know where my courier lives when 
he is in London ?” asked Lady Janet. 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“Send one of the grooms to him on horse- 
back; I am in a hurry. The courier is to 
come here without fail to-morrow morning 
—in time for the tidal train to Paris. You 
understand ?” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“What have you got there? Any thing 
for me ?” 

“For Miss Roseberry, my lady.” 

As he answered, the man handed the card 
and the open letter to Mercy. 

“ The lady is waiting in the morning-room, 
miss. She wished me to say she has time to 
spare, and she will wait for you if you are 
not ready yet.” 

Having delivered his message in those 
terms, he withdrew. 

Mercy read the name on the ecard. 
matron had arrived! She looked at the let- 
ternext. It appeared to be a printed cireu- 
lar, with some lines in pencil added on the 
empty page. Printed lines and written lines 
swam before her eyes. She felt, rather than 
saw, Lady Janet’s attention steadily and sus- 
piciously fixed on her. With the matron’s 
arrival the foredoomed end of the flimsy false 
pretenses and the cruel delays had come. 

“ A friend of yours, my dear?” 

“Yes, Lady Janet.” 

“ Am I acquainted with her ?” 

“T think not, Lady Janet.” 

“You appear to be agitated. 
visitor bring bad news ? 
that I can do for you ?” 

“You can add—immeasurably add, mad- 
am—to all your past kindness, if you will 
only bear with me and forgive me.” 
| “Bear with you and forgive you? I don’t 
understand.” 
| “YT willtry toexplain. Whatever else you 
| may think of me, Lady Janet, for God’s sake 
| don’t think me ungrateful !” 
| Lady Janet held up her hand for silence. 
| “J dislike explanations,” she said, sharp- 
ly. “Nobody ought to know that better 


The 


Does your 
Is there any thing 
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than you. Perhaps the lady’s letter will ex- 
plain for you. Why have you not looked at 
it yet?” 

‘I am in great trouble, madam, as you 
noticed just now—” 

“Have you any objection to my knowing 
who your visitor is ?” 

“No, Lady Janet.” 

“Let me look at her card, then.” 

Mercy gave the matron’s card to Lady 
Janet, as she had given the matron’s tele- 
gram to Horace. 

Lady Janet read the name on the card— 
considéred—decided that it was a name quite 
unknown to her—and looked next at the ad- 
dress: ‘Western District Refuge, Milburn 
Road.” 

“A lady connected with a Refuge ?” she 
said, speaking to herself; “and calling here 
by appointment—if I remember the serv- 
ant’s message? A strange time to choose, 
if she has come for a subscription !” 

She paused. Her brow contracted; her 
face hardened. A word from her would now 
have brought the interview to its inevitable 
end, and she refused to speak the word. To 
the last moment she persisted in ignoring 
the truth! Placing the card on the couch 
at her side,she pointed with her long yellow- 
white forefinger to the printed letter lying 
side by side with her own letter on Mercy’s 
lap. 

“Do you mean to read it, or not?” she 
asked. 


Mercy lifted her eyes, fast filling with | 


tears, to Lady Janet’s face. 

“May I beg that your ladyship will read 
it for me?” she said—and placed the ma- 
tron’s letter in Lady Janet’s hand. 

It was a printed circular announcing a new 
development in the charitable work of the 
Refuge. Subscribers were informed that it 
had been decided to extend the shelter and 
the training of the institution (thus far de- 
voted to fallen women alone) so as to include 
destitute and helpless children found wan- 
dering in the streets. The question of the 
number of children to be thus rescued and 
protected was left dependent, as a matter of 
course, on the bounty of the friends of the 
Refuge, the cost of the maintenance of each 
one child being stated at the lowest possible 
rate. 
increased their subscriptions so as to cover 
the cost, and a brief statement of the prog- 
ress already made with the new work, com- 


pleted the appeal, and brought the circular | 


to its end. 

The lines traced in pencil (in the matron’s 
handwriting) followed on the blank page. 

“Your letter tells me, my dear, that you 
would like—remembering your own child- 
hood—to be employed when you return 
among us in saving other poor children left 
helpless on the world. Our circular will in- 
form you that I am able to meet your wish- 


A list of influential persons who had | 


es. My first errand this evening in your 
neighborhood was to take charge of a poor 
child—a little girl—who stands sadly in 
need of our care. I have ventured to brine 
her with me, thinking she might help to 
reconcile you to the coming change in your 
life. You will find us both waiting to go 
| back with you to the old home. I write this 
instead of saying it, hearing from the sery- 
ant that you are not alone, and being un- 
willing to intrude myself, as a stranger, on 
the lady of the house.” 

Lady Janet read the penciled lines, as 
she had read the printed sentences, aloud. 
Without a word of comment she laid the 
letter where she had laid the card; and, 
rising from her seat, stood for a moment in 
stern silence, looking at Mercy. The sud- 
den change in her which the letter had pro- 
duced—quietly as it had taken place—was 
terrible to see. On the frowning brow, in 
the flashing eyes, on the hardened lips, out- 
raged love and outraged pride looked down 
on the lost woman, and said, as if in words, 
You have roused us at last. 

“Tf that letter means any thing,” she said, 
“it means you are about to leave my house. 
There can be but one reason for your taking 
such a step as that.” 

“It is the only atonement I can make, 
madam—” 

“T see another letter on your lap. 
my letter ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have you read it ?” 

“T have read it.” 

“Have you seen Horace Holmcroft ?” 

“Fos? 

“Have you told Horace Holmcroft—” 

“Oh, Lady Janet—” 

“Don’t interrupt me. Have you told Hor- 
ace Holmcroft what my letter positively for- 
bade you to communicate, either to him or 
to any living creature? I want no protes- 
tations and excuses. Answer me instantly, 
and answer in one word—Yes, or No.” 

Not even that haughty language, not even 
those pitiless tones, could extinguish in Mer- 
cy’s heart the sacred memories of past kind- 
ness and past love. She fell on her knees— 
| her outstretched hands touched Lady Janet’s 

| dress. Lady Janet sharply drew her dress 
| away, and sternly repeated her last words. 

“Yes? or No?” 

‘Faas 

She had owned it at last! To thisend Lady 
Janet had submitted to Grace Roseberry ; 
had offended Horace Holmcroft; had stooped 
for the first time in her life to concealments 
and compromises that degraded her. After 
all that she had sacrificed and suffered, 
there Mercy knelt at her feet, self-convicted 
of violating her commands, trampling on 
her feelings, deserting her house! And who 
was the woman who had done this? The 
same woman who had perpetrated the fraud, 


Is it 
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and who had persisted’ in the fraud until 
her benefactress had descended to become 
her accomplice. Then, and then only, she 
had suddenly discovered that it was her sa- 
cred duty to tell the truth! 

In proud silence the great lady met the 
blow that had fallen on her. In proud si- 
lence she turned her back on her adopted 
daughter and walked to the door. 

Mercy made her last appeal to the kind 
friend whom she had offended—to the sec- 
ond mother whom she had loved. 

“Lady Janet! Lady Janet! Don’t leave 
me without a word. Oh, madam, try to feel 
for me a little! I am returning to a life of 
humiliation—the shadow of my old disgrace 
is falling on me once more. We shall never 
meet again. Even though I have not de- 
served it, let my repentance plead with you! 
Say you forgive me!” 

Lady Janet turned round on the threshold 
of the door. 

“T never forgive ingratitude,” 
“Go back to the Refuge.” 

The door opened, and closed on her. Mer- 
cy was alone again in the room. 

Unforgiven by Horace, unforgiven by Lady 
Janet! She put her hands to her burning 
head, and tried to think. Oh, for the cool 
air of the night! Oh, for the friendly shel- 
ter of the Refuge! She could feel those sad 
longings in her: it was impossible to think. 

She rang the bell—and shrank back the 
instant she had done it. Had she any right 
to take that liberty? She ought to have 
thought of it before she rang. Habit—all 
habit. How many hundreds of times she 
had rung the bell at Mablethorpe House! 

The servant came in. She amazed the 
man—she spoke to him so timidly: she even 
apologized for troubling him! 

“Tam sorry to disturb you. Will you be 
so kind as to say to the lady that I am ready 
for her ?” 

“Wait to give that message,” said a voice 


she said. 


behind them, “ until you hear the bell rung | 


again.” 

Mercy looked round in amazement. Ju- 
lian had returned to the library by the din- 
ing-room door. 


——___—_- 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE LAST TRIAL. 


THE servant left them together. 
spoke first. 
“Mr. Gray!” she exclaimed, “why have 


you delayed my message? If you knew all, 
you would know that it is far from being a 
kindness to me to keep me in this house.” 
He advanced closer to her—surprised by 
her words, alarmed by her looks. 
“Has any one been here in my absence ?” 
he asked. 


“Lady Janet has been here in your ab- | 


Mercy | 


sence. I can’t speak of it—my heart feels 
crushed—I can bear no more. Let me 

Briefly as she had replied, she had said 
enough. Julian’s knowledge of Lady Jan- 
et’s character told him what had happened. 
His face showed plainly that he was disap- 
pointed as well as distressed. 

“T had hoped to have been with you when 
you and my aunt met, and to have prevented 
this,” he said. ‘“ Believe me, she will atone 
for all that she may have harshly and hast- 
ily done when she has had time to think. 
Try not to regret it, if she has made your 
hard sacrifice harder still. She has only 
raised you the higher—she has additional- 
ly ennobled you and endeared you in my es- 
timation. Forgive me if I own this in plain 
words. Ican not control myself—I feel too 
strongly.” 

At other times Mercy might have heard 
the coming avowal in his tones, might have 
discovered it in his eyes. As it was, her deli- 
cate insight was dulled, her fine perception 
was blunted. She held out her hand to him, 
feeling a vague conviction that he was kind- 
er to her than ever—and feeling no more. 

“T must thank-you for the last time,” she 
said. ‘As long as life is left, my gratitude 
will be a part of my life. Let me go. While 
I can still control myself, let me go!” 

She tried to leave him, and ring the bell. 
He held her hand firmly and drew her closer 
to him. 

“To the Refuge ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” she said. 


rr 
ro 
£° . 


“ Home again !” 
“ Don’t say that!” he exclaimed. 
bear to hear it. 

home !” 

“What else is it? Where else can I go?” 

“T have come here to tell you. I said, if 
you remember, I had something to propose.” 

She felt the fervent pressure of his hand; 
she saw the mounting enthusiasm flashing 
in his eyes. Her weary mind roused itself a 
little. She began to tremble under the elec- 
tric influence of his touch. 

“Something to propose?” she repeated. 
“What is there to propose ?” 

“Let me ask you a question on my side. 
What have you done to-day ?” 

“You know what I have done: it is your 
work,” she answered, humbly. “Why return 
to it now ?” 

“T return to it for the last time; I return 
to it with a purpose which you will soon un- 
derstand. You have abandoned your mar- 
riage engagement; you have forfeited Lady 
Janet’s love; you have ruined all your 
worldly prospects; you are now returning, 
self-devoted, to a life which you have your- 
self described as a life without hope. And 
all this you have done of your own free-will— 
at a time when you are absolutely secure of 
your position in the house—for the sake of 
speaking the truth. Now tell me, is a wom- 
an who can make that sacrifice a woman 


“Tean’t 
Don’t call the Refuge your 
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who will prove unworthy of the trust if 
a man places in her keeping his honor and 
his name ?” 

She understood him at last. She broke 
away from him with acry. She stood with 
her hands clasped, trembling and looking at 
him. 

He gave her no time to think. The words 
poured from his lips without conscious will | 
or conscious effort of his own. 

“Mercy, from the first moment when I} 
saw youl loved you! You are free; I may 
own it; I may ask you to be my wife!” 

She drew back from him farther and far- 
ther, with a wild imploring gesture of her | 
hand. 

“No! no!” she cried. “Think of what 
you are saying! think of what you would 
sacrifice! It can not, must not be.” 

His face darkened with a sudden dread. | 
His head fell on his breast. His voice sank 
so low that she could barely hear it. 

“T had forgotten something,” he said. 
“You have reminded me of it.” 

She ventured back a little nearer to him. 
“Have I offended you?” 

He smiled sadly. 


‘You have enlightened 
me. I had forgotten that it doesn’t follow, 
because I love you, that you should love me 
in return. Say that it is so, Mercy, and I 
leave you.” 

A faint tinge of color rose on her face- 
then left it again paler than ever. Her eyes 
looked downward timidly under the eager 
gaze that he fastened on her. 

“ How can I say so?” she answered, simply. 
“Where is the woman in my place whose 
heart could resist you ?” 

He eagerly advanced; he held out his 
arms to her in breathless, speechless joy. 
She drew back from him once more with 
a look that horrified him—a look of blank 
despair. 

“Am I fit to be your wife?” she asked. 
“Must J remind you of what you owe to 
your high position, your spotless integrity, 
your famous name? Think of all that you 
have done for me, and then think of the 
black ingratitude of it if I ruin you for life 
by consenting to our marriage—if I selfish- 
ly, cruelly, wickedly, drag you down to the | 
level of a woman like me!” 

“T raise you to my level when I make you | 
my wife,” he answered. “For Heaven’s sake | 
do me justice! Don’t refer me to the world 
and its opinions. It rests with you, and you | 
alone, to make the misery or the happiness 
of my life. The world! Good God! what 
can the world give me in exchange for You?” | 

She clasped her hands imploringly ; the | 
tears flowed fast over her cheeks. 

“Oh, have pity on my weakness!” she | 
eried. ‘ Kindest, best of men, help me to do | 
my hard duty toward you! It is so hard, 
after all that I have suffered—when my | 


- . : . 
heart is yearning for peace and happiness | 














and love!” She checked herself, shudder- 
ing at the words that had escaped her, 
“Remember kow Mr. Holmeroft bas used 
me! Remember how Lady Janet has left 
me! Remember what I have told you of 
my life! The scorn of every creature you 
know would strike at you through me. No! 
no! no! Nota word more. Spare me! pity 
me! leave me !” 

Her voice failed her; sobs choked her ut- 
terance. He sprang to her and took her in 
his arms. She was incapable of resisting 
him; but there was no yielding in her. Her 


| head lay on his bosom, passive—horribly 


passive, like the head of a corpse. 

“Mercy! My darling! We will go away 
—we will leave England—we will take ref- 
uge among new people, in a new world—I 
will change my name—I will break with 


| relatives, friends, every body. Any thing, 


any thing, rather than lose you!” 

She lifted her head slowly and looked at 
him. 

He suddenly released her; he reeled back 
like a man staggered by a blow, and dropped 
into a chair. Before she had uttered a word 
he saw the terrible resolution in her face 
Death, rather than yield to her own weak- 
ness and disgrace him. 

She stood with her hands lightly clasped 
in front of her. Her grand head was raised ; 
her soft gray eyes shone again undimmed by 
tears. The storm of emotion had swept 
over her and had passed away. Asad tran- 


| quillity was in her face; a gentle resigna- 


tion was in her voice. The calm of a mar- 
tyr was the calm that confronted him as she 
spoke her last words. 

“A woman who has lived my life, a wom- 
an who has suffered what I have suffered, 
may love you—as J love you—but she must 
not be your wife. That place is too high 
above her. Any other place is too far be- 
low her and below you.” She paused, and 
advancing to the bell, gave the signal for her 
departure. That done, she slowly retraced 
her steps until she stood at Julian’s side. 

Tenderly she lifted his head and laid it 
for a moment on her bosom. Silently she 
stooped and touched his forehead with her 
lips. All the gratitude that filled her heart 
and all the sacrifice that rent it were in 
those two actions—so modestly, so tenderly 
performed! As the last lingering pressure 
of her fingers left him, Julian burst into tears. 

The servant answered the bell. At the 
moment when he opened the door a wom- 
an’s voice was audible in the hall speaking 
to him. 

“ Let the child go in,” the voice said. “I 
will wait here.” 

The child appeared—the same forlorn lit- 
tle creature who had reminded Merey of her 
own early years on the day when she and 
Horace Holmeroft had been out for their 
walk. 





There was no beauty in this child; no| 
halo of romance brightened the common- 
place horror of her story. She came crin- 
cing into the room, staring stupidly at the 
magnificence all round her—the daughter 
of the London streets! the pet creation of 
the laws of political economy! the savage 
and terrible product of a worn-out system 
of government and of a civilization rotten to 
ita core! Cleaned for the first time in her 
life, fed sufficiently for the first time in her | 
life, dressed in clothes instead of rags for 
the first time in her life, Mercy’s sister in 
adversity crept fearfully over the beautiful 
carpet, and stopped wonder-struck before 
the marbles of an inlaid table—a blot of 
mud on the splendor of the room. 

Mercy turned from Julian to meet the 
child. The woman’s heart, hungering in | 
its horrible isolation for something that it 
wight harmlessly love, welcomed the res- 
cued waif of the streets as a consolation | 
from God. She caught the stupefied 
little creature up in herarms. ‘“ Kiss me!” 
she whispered, in the reckless agony of the 
moment. ‘“ Call me sister!” The child stared 
vacantly. Sister meant nothing to her mind 
but an older girl who was strong enough to 
beat her. | 

She put the child down again, and turned 
for a last look at the man whose happiness 
she had wrecked—in pity to him. 

He had never moved. His head was down; 
his face was hidden. She went back to him 


sent 


“The others have gone from me without 
one kind word. 
He held out his hand to her without look- 


Can you forgive me ?” 


} 
a few steps. 
} 


ing up. Sorely as she had wounded him, | 
his generous nature understood her. True | 
to her from the first, he was true to her still. | 

“God bless and comfort you,” he said, in | 
broken tones. “The earth holds no nobler | 
woman than you.” | 

She knelt and kissed the kind hand that 
pressed hers for the last time. “It doesn’t 
end with this world,” she whispered: “there | 
is a better world to come!” Then she rose, | 
and went back to the child. Hand in hand | 
the two citizens of the Government of God— 
outcasts of the Government of Man—passed 
slowly down the length of the room. Then 
out into the hall. Then out into the night. | 
The heavy clang of the closing door tolled 
the knell of their departure. They were 
gone. 

But the orderly routine of the house—in-| 
exorable as death—pursued its appointed 
course. As the clock struck the hour the 
dinner-bell rang. An interval of a minute 
passed, and marked the limit of delay. The | 
butler appeared at the dining-room door. 

‘‘ Dinner is served, Sir.” 

Julian looked up. The empty room _ 
his eyes. Something white lay on the carpet 
close by him. It was her handkerchief—wet | 
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with her tears. He took it up and pressed 
it to his lips. Was that to be the last of 
her? Had she left him forever? 

The native energy of the man, arming it- 
self with all the might of his love, kindled 
in him again. No! While life was in him, 
while time was before him, there was the 
hope of winning her yet! 

He turned to the servant, reckless of what 
his face might betray. 

“Where is Lady Janet ?” 

“Tn the dining-room, Sir.” 

He reflected for a moment. His own in- 
fluence had failed. Through what other 
influence could he now hope to reach her? 
As the question crossed his mind the light 
broke on him. He saw the way back to her 
—through the influence of Lady Janet. 

“Her ladyship is waiting, Sir.” 

Julian entered the dining-room. 


—_—_—_@—_——. 


EPILOGUE: 
SELECTIONS FROM 
SPONDENCE OF MISS GRACE 
MR. HORACE HOLMCROFT; TO WHICH ARE 
ADDED EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF THE 
REVEREND JULIAN GRAY. 


CONTAINING THE CORRE- 


ROSEBERRY AND 


L 
From Mr. Horack Hotmcrort to Miss 
GRACE ROSEBERRY. 

“| HASTEN to thank you, dear Miss Rose 
berry, for your last kind letter, received by 
yesterday’s mail from Canada. Believe me, 
I appreciate your generous readiness to par- 
don and forget what I so rudely said to you 
at a time when the arts of an adventuress 
had blinded me to the truth. In the grace 
which has forgiven me I recognize the inbred 
ense of justice of a true lady. Birth and 
breeding can never fail to assert themselves: 
I believe in them, thank God, more firmly 
than ever. 

“You ask me to keep you informed of the 
progress of Julian Gray’s infatuation, and 
of the course of conduct pursued toward him 
by Mercy Merrick. 

“Tf you had not favored me by explaining 
your object, I might have felt some surprise 
at receiving from a lady in your position 
such a request as this. But the motives by 
which you describe yourself as being actua- 
ted are beyond dispute. The existence of 
Society, as you truly say, is threatened by 
the present lamentable prevalence of Liberal 
ideas throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. We can only hope to protect our- 


8 


| Selves against impostors interested in gain- 


ing a position among persons of our rank by 
becoming in some sort (unpleasant as it may 
be) familiar with the arts by which impos- 
ture too frequently succeeds. If we wish to 
know to what daring lengths cunning can 
go, to what pitiable self-delusion credulity 
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can consent, we must watch the proceedings | 
shrink from them—of a 


even while we 
Mercy Merrick and a Julian Gray. 

“In taking up my narrative again, where 
my last letter left off, I must venture to set 
you right on one point. 


‘Certain expressions which have escaped | 
Pe 
your pen suggest to me that you blame Julian 


Gray as the cause of Lady Janet’s regretable 
visit to the Refuge the day after Mercy Mer- 
rick had left her house. This is not quite 
correct. Julian, as you will presently see, 
has enough to answer for without being held 
responsible for errors of judgment in which 
he has had no share. Lady Janet (as she 
herself told me) went to the Refuge of her 
own free-will to ask Mercy Merrick’s pardon 
for the language which she had used on the 
previous day. ‘I passed a night of such 
misery as no words can describe’—this, I 
asstre you, is what her ladyship really said 
to me—‘ thinking over what my vile pride 
and selfishness and obstinacy had made me 
and I would have gone down on 
my knees to beg her pardon if she would 
have let me. 
when I won her consent to come and visit 
me sometimes at Mablethorpe House.’ 

“You will, I am sure, agree with me that 
such extravagance as this is to be pitied 
rather than blamed. How sad to see the 
decay of the faculties with advancing age! 
It is a matter of grave anxiety to consider 
show much longer poor Lady Janet can be 
trusted to manage her own affairs. I shall 
take an opportunity of touching on the mat- 
ter delicately when I next see her lawyer. 

“T am straying from my subject. And— 
is it not strange ?—I am writing to you 
confidentially as if we were old friends. 

“To return to Julian Gray. Innocent of 
instigating his aunt’s first visit to the Ref- 


say do. 


as 


uge, he is guilty of having induced her to} 


go there for the second time the day after I 
had dispatched my last letter to you. Lady 
Janet’s object on this occasion was neither 
more nor less than to plead her nephew’s 
cause as humble suitor for the hand of Mercy 
Merrick. Imagine the descendant of one 
of the oldest families in England inviting 
an adventuress in a Refuge to honor a clergy- 


man of the Church of England by becoming | 


his wife! In what times do we live! My 


dear mother shed tears of shame when she | 


heard of it. How you would love and ad- 
mire my mother! 


“T dined at Mablethorpe House by pre- | 


vious appointment on the day when Lady 
Janet returned from her degrading errand. 

“<*Well? I said, waiting, of course, until 
the servant was out of the room. 

“*Well” Lady Janet answered, ‘Julian 
was quite right.’ 

“*¢ Quite right in what? 

“*Tn saying that the earth holds no no- 
bler woman than Mercy Merrick.’ 


My first happy moment was | 


ve. 


‘Has she refused him again ? 

«She has refused him again.’ 

“«Thank God!’ I felt it fervently, and | 
said it fervently. Lady Janet laid down her 
knife and fork, and fixed one of her fierce 
looks on me. 

“<«Tt may not be your fault, Horace,’ she 
said, ‘if your nature is incapable of compre- 
hending what is great and generous in other 
natures higher than yours. But the least 
you can do is to distrust your own capacity 
of appreciation. For the future keep your 
opinions (on questions which you don’t un- 
derstand) modestly to yourself. I have a 
tenderness for you for your father’s sake; 
and I take the most favorable view of your 
conduct toward Mercy Merrick. I humane- 
ly consider it the conduct of a fool’ (Her 
own words, Miss Roseberry. I assure you 
once more, her own words.) ‘But don’t 
trespass too far on my indulgence—idon’t 
insinuate again that a woman who is good 
enough (if she died this night) to go to 
heaven, is not good enough to be my neph- 
ew’s wife.’ 

“T expressed to you my conviction a lit- 
tle way back that it was doubtful whether 
| poor Lady Janet would be much longer com- 
petent to manage her own affairs. Perhaps 
you thought me hasty then? What do you 
think now ? 

“Tt was, of course, useless to reply serious- 
ly to the extraordinary reprimand that I had 
received. Besides, I was really shocked by a 
decay of principle which proceeded but too 
plainly from decay of the mental powers. I 
made a soothing and respectful reply, and I 
was favored in return with some account of 
what had really happened at the Refuge. 
My mother and my sisters were disgusted 
| when I repeated the particulars to them. 
You will be disgusted too. 

“The interesting penitent (expecting Lady 
Janet’s visit) was, of course, discovered in a 
touching domestic position! She had a 
foundling baby asleep on her lap; and she 
was teaching the alphabet to an ugly little 
vagabond girl whose acquaintance she had 

first made in the street. Just the sort of 
| artful tableau vivant to impose on an old lady 
—was it not? 

“You will understand what followed, when 
| Lady Janet opened her matrimonial negotia- 
tion. Having perfected herself in her part, 
Mercy Merrick, to do her justice, was not the 
woman to play it badly. The most magnan- 
imous sentiments flowed from her lips. She 

declared that her future life was devoted to 
|acts of charity, typified, of course, by the 
foundling infant and the ugly little girl. 
| However she might personally suffer, what- 
| ever might be the sacrifice of her own feel- 
| ings—observe how artfully this was put, to 
insinuate that she was herself in love with 
| him !—she could not accept from Mr. Julian 
| Gray an honor of which she was unworthy. 


| 
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Her gratitude to him and her interest in him 
alike forbade her to compromise his brilliant 
future by consenting to a marriage which | 
would degrade him in the estimation of all | 
his friends. She thanked him (with tears); | 
she thanked Lady Janet (with more tears) ; 
but she dare not, in the interests of his hon- 


or and his happiness, accept the hand that he | 
God bless and comfort him ; | 


offered to her. 
and God help her to bear with her hard lot! 


“The object of this contemptible comedy | 


is plain enough to my mind. She is simply 
holding off (Julian, as you know, is a poor 


man) until the influence of Lady Janet’s per- | 


suasion is backed by the opening of Lady 
Janet’s purse. In one word 
But for the profanity of the woman’s lan- 
guage, and the really lamentable credulity 
of the poor old lady, the whole thing would 
make a fit subject for a burlesque. 

“ But the saddest part of the story is still 


to come. 


“Tn due course of time the lady’s decision 


He took 
Can you 


was communicated to Julian Gray. 


leave of his senses on the spot. 


believe it ?—he has resigned his curacy! At | 


a time when the church is thronged every 
Sunday to hear him preach, this madman 
shuts the door and walks out of the pulpit. 
Even Lady Janet was not far enough gone 
in folly to abet him in this. She remon- 
strated, like the rest of his friends. Per- 
fectly useless! He had but one answer to 
every thing they could say: ‘My career is 
What stuff! 

“You will ask, naturally enough, wha 
this perverse man is going to do next. 
don’t scruple to say that he is bent on com- 
mitting suicide. Pray do not be alarmed! 
There is no fear of the pistol, the rope, or 
the river. Julian is simply courting death— 
within the limits of the law. 

“This is strong language, I know. You 
shall hear what the facts are, and judge for 
yourself. 

“Having resigned his curacy, his next 
proceeding was to offer his services, as vol- 
unteer, to a new missionary enterprise on 
the West Coast of Africa. The persons at 
the head of the Mission proved, most fortu- 
nately, to have a proper sense of their duty. 
Expressing their conviction of the value of 
Julian’s assistance in the most handsome 
terms, they made it nevertheless a condition 
of entertaining his proposal that he should 
submit to examination by a competent med- 
ical man. After some hesitation he consent- 
ed to this. The doctor’s report was conclu- 
sive. In Julian’s present state of health the 
climate of West Africa would in all probabil- 
ity kill him in three months’ time. 

“Foiled in his first attempt, he addressed 
himself next to a London Mission. Here it | 
was impossible to raise the question of cli- 
mate; and here, I grieve to say, he has suc- 


ceeded. 


closed.’ 


+ 
u 


| 
! 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Settlements! | 


I | 


“He is now working—in other words, he 
is now deliberately risking his life—in the 
Mission to Green Anchor Fields. The dis- 
trict known by this name is situated in a re- 
mote part of London, near the Thames. It 
is notoriously infested by the most desperate 
and degraded set of wretches in the whole 
metropolitan population, and it is so thickly 
inhabited that it is hardly ever completely 
free from epidemic disease. In this horrible 
place, and among these dangerous people, 
| Julian is now employing himself from morn- 
ing to night. None of his old friends ever 
see him. Since he joined the Mission he has 
not even called on Lady Janet Roy. 
| “My pledge is redeemed—the facts are 
| before you. Am I wrong in taking my 
| gloomy view of the prospect? I can not 
| forget that this unhappy man was once my 
| friend ; and I really see no hope for him in 
| thefuture. Deliberately self-exposed to the 
| violence of ruffians and the outbreak of dis- 
ease, who is to extricate him from his shock- 
ing position? The one person who can do 
it is the person whose association with him 
would be his ruin—Merey Merrick. Heaven 
only knows what disasters it may be my 
painful duty to communicate to you in my 
next letter! 

“You are so kind as to ask me to tell you 
something about myself and my plans. 

“T have very little to say on either head. 
After what I have suffered—my feelings 
trampled on, my confidence betrayed—I am 
as yet hardly capable of deciding what I 
shall do. Returning to my old profession— 
to the army—is out of the question, in these 
leveling days, when any obscure person who 
can pass an examination may call himself 
my brother officer, and may one day perhaps 
command me as my superior in rank. If I 
think of any career, it is the career of di- 
plomacy. Birth and breeding have not quite 
disappeared as essential qualifications in that 
branch of the public service. But I have 
decided nothing as yet. 

“My mother and sisters, in the event of 
your returning to England, desire me to say 
that it will afford them the greatest pleas- 
ure to make your acquaintance. Sympa- 
thizing with me, they do not forget what you 
too have suffered. A warm welcome awaits 
you when you pay your first visit at our 
house. Most truly yours, 

“ HORACE HOLMCROFT.” 





II. 
From Miss GRaAcE ROSEBERRY to MR. 
HoRACE HOLMCROFT. 


“DEAR Mr. HOLMcROFT,—I snatch a few 
moments from my other avocations to thank 
you for your most interesting and delightful 
letter. How well you describe, how accu- 
rately you judge! If Literature stood a 
little higher as a profession, I should almost 
advise you—but no! if you entered Litera- 
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ture, how could you associate with the people 
whom you would be likely to meet ? 

“Between ourselves, I always thought | 
Mr. Julian Gray an overrated man. I will 
not say he has justified my opinion. I will 
only say I pity him. But, dear Mr. Holm- 
croft, how can you, with your sound judg- 
ment, place the sad alternatives now before 
him the level? To die in Green 
Anchor Fields, or to fall into the clutches 
of that vile wretch—is there any comparison 
between the two? Better a thousand times 
die at the post of duty than marry Mercy | 
Merri le 


ai K. 


on same 


‘As I have written the creature’s name, I 
may add as to have all the sooner done 
with the subject—that I shall look with 
anxiety for your next letter. Do not sup- 
pose that I feel the smallest curiosity about 
My 
To per- 
turn of mind she is an 
When I feel Satan near me 

—it will be such a means of grace to think 
of Merey Merrick! 

“Poor Lady Janet! I noticed those signs 
of mental decay to which you so feelingly 
allude at the last interview I had with her 
in Mablethorpe House. If you can find an 
opportunity, will you say that I wish her 
well, here and hereafter? and will you please 
add that I do not omit to remember her in 
my prayers? 


SO 


this degraded and designing woman. 
interest in her is purely religious. 
PF my d 
awful warning 


sons of syout 


“There is just a chance of my visiting 
England toward the close of the autumn. 
My fortunes have changed since I wrote last. 
I have been received as reader and compan- 
ion by a lady who is the wife of one of our 
high judicial functionaries in this part of 
the world. I do not take much interest in 
him; he is what they call a ‘self-made man.’ 
His wife is charming. Besides being a per- | 
son of highly intellectual tastes, she is great- 
ly her husband’s superior—as you will un- 
derstand when I tell you that she is related | 
to the Gommerys of Pommery ; not the Pom- 
merys of Gommery, who (as your knowledge | 
of our old families will inform you) only 
claim kindred with the younger branch of 
that ancient race. 

“Tn the elegant and improving compan- 
ionship which I now enjoy I should feel quite 
happy but for one drawback. The climate of 
Canada is not favorable to my kind patron- 
ess, and her medical advisers recommend 
her to winter in London. In this event, I| 
am to have the privilege of accompanying 
her. Is it necessary to add that my first 
visit will be paid at your house? I feel al- | 
ready united by sympathy to your mother | 
and your sisters. There is a sort of free- 
masonry among gentlewomen, is there not? 
With best thanks and remembrances, and 
many delightful anticipations of your next 
letter, believe me, dear Mr. Holmcroft, 

“Truly yours, GRACE 


Pe 
XOSEBERRY. 
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III. 
From Mr. Horace Hoitmcrorr to Miss 
GRACE ROSEBERRY. 

“My pear Miss RoseBerRy,—Pray ex 
cuse my long silence. I have waited for 
mail after mail, in the hope of being able to 
send you some good news at last. It is use- 
less to wait longer. My worst forebodings 
have been realized: my painful duty com 
pels me to write a letter which will surpris: 
and shock you. 

“ Let me describe events in their order as 
they happened. In this way I may hope to 
gradually prepare your mind for what is to 
come. 

“ About three weeks after I wrote to you 
last, Julian Gray paid the penalty of his 
headlong rashness. I do not mean that he 
suffered any actual violence at the hands of 
the people among whom he had east his lot 
On the contrary, he succeeded, incredible as 
it may appear, in producing a favorable im- 
pression on the ruffians about him. As I 
understand it, they began by respecting his 
courage in venturing among them alone; 
and they ended in discovering that he was 
really interested in promoting their welfare. 
It is to the other peril, indicated in my last 
letter, that he has fallen a vietim—the peril 
of disease. Not long after he began his la- 
bors in the district, fever broke out. We 
only heard that Julian had been struck down 
by the epidemic when it was too late to re- 
move him from the lodging that he oceu- 
pied in the neighborhood. I made inquiries 
personally the moment the news reached 
us. The doctor in attendance refused to 
answer for his life. 

“In this alarming state of things poor 
Lady Janet, impulsive and unreasonable 
as usual, insisted on leaving Mablethorpe 
House and taking up her residence near he 
nephew. 

“Finding it impossible to persuade her 


|of the folly of removing from home and its 


comforts at her age, I felt it my duty to ac- 
company her. .We found accommodation 
(such as it was) in a river-side inn, used by 


| ship-captains and commercial travelers. 1 


took it on myself to provide the best medi- 
‘al assistance, Lady Janet’s insane preju- 


dices against doctors impelling her to leave 


this important part of the arrangements en- 
tirely in my hands. 

“Tt is needless to weary you by entering 
into details on the subject of Julian’s ill- 
ness. 

“The fever pursued the ordinary course, 
and was characterized by the usual intervals 
of delirium and exhaustion succeeding each 
other. Subsequent events, which it is, un- 
fortunately, necessary to relate to you, leave 
me no choice but to dwell (as briefly as pos- 
sible) on the painful subject of the delirium. 
In other cases the wanderings of fever-strick 
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en people present, I am told, a certain vari- 
ety of range. In Julian’s case they were 
limited to one topic. He talked incessantly 
of Mercy Merrick. His invariable petition 
to his medical attendants entreated them to 
send for her to nurse him. Day and night 
that one idea was in his mind, and that one 
name on his lips. 

“The doctors naturally made inquiries as 
to this absent 
confidence) to 
them plainly. 

“The eminent physician whom I had call- 
ed in to superintend the treatment behaved 
admirably. Though he has risen from the 
lower order of the people, he has, strange 
to say, the instincts of a gentleman. He 
thoroughly understood our trying position, 
and felt all the importance of preventing 
such a person as Mercy Merrick from seizing 
the opportunity of intruding herself at the 
bedside. A soothing prescription (I have 
his own authority for saying it) was all that 
was required to ineet the patient’s case. The 
local doctor, on the other hand, a young man 
(and evidently a red-hot radical), proved to 
be obstinate, and, considering his position, 
insolent as well. ‘I have nothing to do 
with the lady’s character and with your 
opinion of it, he said to me. ‘I have only, 
to the best of my judgment, to point out to 
you the likeliest means of saving the pa- 
tient’s life. Our art is at the end of its re- 
sources. Send for Mercy Merrick, no matter 
who she is or what she is. There is just a 
chance —especially if she proves to be a 
sensible person and a good nurse—that he 
may astonish you all by recognizing her. In 
that case only, his recovery is probable. If 
you persist in disregarding his entreaties, if 
you let the delirium go on for four-and-twen- 
ty hours more, he is a dead man.’ 

“Lady Janet was, most unluckily, present 
when this impudent opinion was delivered 
at the bedside. 

“Need I tell you the sequel? Called upon 
to choose between the course indicated by a 
physician who is making his five thousand a 
year, and who is certain of the next medical 
baronetcy, and the advice volunteered by an 
obscure general practitioner at the East End 
of London, who is not making his five hun- 
dred a year—need I stop to inform you of 
her ladyship’s decision? You know her; 
and you will only too well understand that 
her next proceeding was to pay a third visit 
to the Refuge. 

“Two hours later—I give you my «word 
of honor I am not exaggerating—Mercy Mer- 
rick was established at Julian’s bedside. 

“The excuse, of course, was that it was 
her duty not to let any private scruples of 
her own stand in the way, when a medical 
authority had declared that she might save 
the patient’s life. 


person. 


the 


I was obliged (in 


state circumstances to 


| 


You will not be surprised | 


The physician followed my example—after 


having written his soothing prescription, 
and having been grossly insulted by the lo- 
cal practitioner’s refusal to make use of it. 
I went back in the doctor’s carriage. 


He 
spoke most feelingly and properly. With- 
out giving any positive opinion, I could see 
that he had abandoned all hope of Julian’s 
recovery. ‘We are in the hands of Provi- 
dence, Mr. Holmcroft ;’ those were his last 
words as he set at my 
door. 

“T have hardly the heart to go on. 
studied my own wishes, I should feel 
clined to stop here. 

“Let me at least hasten to the end. In 
two or three days’ time I received my first 
intelligence of the patient and his nurse. 
Lady Janet informed me that he had recog- 
nized her. When I heard this I felt prepared 
for what was tocome. The next report an- 
nounced that he was gaining strength, and 
the next that he was out of danger. Upon 
this Lady Janet returned to Mablethorpe 
House. I called there a week and 
heard that he had been removed to the sea- 
side. I called yesterday—and received the 
latest information from her ladyship’s own 
lips. My pen almost refuses to write it. 
Mercy Merrick has consented to marry him! 

“ An Outrage on Society—that is how my 
mother and my sisters view it; that is how 
you will view it too. My mother has her- 
self struck Julian’s name off her invitation 
list. The servants have their orders, if he 
presumes to call: ‘ Not at home.’ 

“T am unhappily only too certain that I 
am correct in writing to you of this dis- 
graceful marriage as of a settled thing. 
Lady Janet went the length of showing me 
the letters—one from Julian, the other from 
the woman herself. Fancy Merey Merrick 
in correspondence with Lady Janet Roy! 
addressing her as ‘My dear Lady Janet,’ 
and signing, * Yours affectionately ! 

“T had not the patience to read either of 
the letters through. Julian’s tone is the 
tone of a Socialist: in my opinion his bish- 
op ought to be informed of it. As for her, 
she plays her part just as cleverly with her 
pen as she played it with her tongue. ‘I 
can not from myself that I am 
wrong in yielding.:....Sad forebodings fill 
my mind when I think of the future......I 
teel as if the first contemptuous look that is 
cast at my husband will destroy my happi- 
ness, though it may not disturb him......As 
long as I was parted from him I could con- 
trol my own weakness, I could accept my 
hard lot. But how can I resist him after 
having watched for weeks at his bedside; 
after having seen his first-smile, and heard 
his first grateful words to me while I was 
slowly helping him back to life ? 

“There is the tone which she takes through 


me down mother’s 


If I 


in- 


ago 


disguise 


to hear that I withdrew from the scene. | four closely written pages of nauseous humil- 
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ity and clap-trap sentiment! It is enough to 
make one despise women. Thank God, there 
is the contrast at hand to remind me of what 
is due to the better few among the sex. 
feel that my mother and my sisters are dou- 
bly precious tome now. May I add, on the 


inferior gratitude the privilege of correspond- 
ing with you? 
“Farewell for the present. I am too} 
rudely shaken in my most cherished convic- 
tions, I am too depressed and disheartened, 
to write more. All good wishes go with 

you, dear Miss Roseberry, until we meet. 

“Most truly yours, 
“ HORACE HOLMCROFT.” 


IV. 
Extracts from the Diary of THE REVEREND 
JULIAN GRAY. 


FIRST EXTRACT. 


; “A month to-day since we were mar- 
ried! I have only one thing to say: I would 
cheerfully go through all that I have suffer- 
I 
never knew what happiness was until now. 
And better still, I have persuaded Mercy 
that it is all her doing. I have scattered | 
her misgivings to the winds; she is obliged 
to submit to evidence, and to own that she | 
can make the happiness of my life. 
‘We go back to London to-morrow. 





ed to live this one month over again. 


She 
regrets leaving the tranquil retirement of 
this remote sea-side place —she dreads | 
change. I care nothing for it. It is all one | 
to me where I go, so long as my wife is with | 


me. 
SECOND EXTRACT. 


“The first cloud has risen. I entered the 
room unexpectedly just now, and found her 
in tears. 

“With considerable difficulty I persuaded 
her to tell me what had happened. Are 
there any limits to the mischief that can be 
done by the tongue of a foolish woman ? | 
The landlady at my lodgings is the woman, 
in this case. Having no decided plans for 
the future as yet, we returned (most unfor- 
tunately, as the event has proved) to the} 
rooms in London which I inhabited in my | 
bachelor days. They are still mine for six 
weeks to come, and Mercy was unwilling to 
let me incur the expense of taking her to a 
hotel. At breakfast this morning I rashly 
congratulated myself (in my wife’s hearing) 
on finding that a much smaller collection 
than usual of letters and cards had accumu- 
lated in my absence. Breakfast over, I was 
obliged to go out. Painfully sensitive, poor | 
thing, to any change in my experience of the 
little world around me which it is possible 
to connect with the event of my marriage, 
Mercy questioned the landlady, in my ab-| 
sence, about the diminished number of my | 


I | 


| ders and paints! 
| other example) have I denounced the mer- 
| cenary and material spirit of the age-—the 
| habitual corruptions and dishonesties of 


good have I done? 
| very people whom it was my object to re- 
buke. 


| visitors and my correspondents. The wom- 
| an seized the opportunity of gossiping about 
me and my affairs, and my wife’s quick per- 
ception drew the right conclusion unerringly, 


| My marriage has decided certain wise heads 
| of families on discontinuing their social re- 
side of consolation, that I prize with hardly | 


lations with me. The facts, unfortunately, 


| speak for themselves. People who in former 


years habitually called upon me and invited 
me—or who, in the event of my absence, 
habitually wrote to me at this season—have 
abstained with a remarkable unanimity from 
calling, inviting, or writing now. 

“It would have been sheer waste of time 
—to say nothing of its also implying a want 
of confidence in my wife—if I had attempt- 


|ed to set things right by disputing Mer- 


cy’s conclusion. I could only satisfy her 
that not so much as the shadow of disap- 


| pointment or mortification rested on my 


mind. In this way I have, to some extent, 
succeeded in composing my poor darling. 
But the wound has been inflicted, and the 
wound is felt. There is no disguising that 
result. I must face it boldly. 

“Trifling as this incident is in my estima- 
tion, it has decided me on one point already. 


| In shaping my future course I am now re- 


solved to act on my own convictions—in 
preference to taking the well-meant advice 
of such friends as are still left to me. 

“All my little success in life has been 
gained in the pulpit. I am what is termed 
a popular preacher-—but I have never, in my 
secret self, felt any exultation in my own 
notoriety, or any extraordinary respect for 
the means by which it has been won. In 
the first place, I have a very low idea of the 
importance of oratory as an intellectual ac- 
complishment. There no other art in 
which the conditions of success are so easy 
of attainment; there is no other art in the 
practice of which so much that is purely su- 
perficial passes itself off habitually for some- 
thing that claims to be profound. Then, 


is 


| again, how poor it is in the results which it 


achieves! Take my own case. How often 
(for example) have I thundered with all my 
heart and soul against the wicked exftrava- 
gance of dress among women—against their 
filthy false hair, and their nauseous pow- 
How often (to take an- 


commerce, in high places and in low! What 
I have delighted the 


‘What a charming sermon!’ ‘More 
eloquent than ever!’ ‘I used to dread the 
sermon at the other church—do you know, 
I quite look forward to it now.’ That is 


| the effect I produce on Sunday. On Monday 


the women are off to the milliners to spend 
more money than ever; the City men are off 
to business to make more money than ever 
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_while my grocer, loud in my praises in his 
Sunday coat, turns up his week-day sleeves 
and adulterates his favorite preacher's sugar 
as cheerfully as usual! 

“T have often, in past years, felt the ob- 
jections to pursuing my career which are 
They were bitterly present 
to my mind when I resigned my curacy, and 
they strongly influence me now. 

“T am weary of my cheaply won success 
in the pulpit. I am weary of society as I 
find it in my time. I felt some respect for 
myself, and some heart and hope in my work, 
among the miserable wretches in Green An- 
chor Fields. But I can not, and must not, 
return among them: I have no right, now, 
to trifle with my health and my life. I must 
go back to my preaching, or I must leave 
England. Among a primitive people, away 
from the cities—in the far and fertile West 
of the great American continent—I might 
live happily with my wife, and do good 
among my neighbors, secure of providing 
for our wants out of the modest little in- 
come which is almost me here. 
In the life which I thus picture to myself I 
see love, peace, health, and duties and occu- 
pations that are worthy of a Christian man. 
What prospect is before me if I take the ad- 
vice of my friends and stay here? Work of 
which I am weary, because I have long 
since ceased to respect it; petty malice 
that strikes at me through my wife, and 
mortifies and humiliates her, turn where 
she may. If I had only myself to think of, 
I might defy the worst that malice can do. 
But I have Mercy to think of—Mercy, whom 
I love better than my own life! Women 
live, poor things, in the opinions of others. 
I have had one warning already of what my 
wife is likely to suffer at the hands of my 
‘friends’—Heaven forgive me for misusing 
the word! Shall I deliberately expose her 


here indicated. 


useless to 


to fresh mortifications?—and this for the | 


sake of returning to a career the rewards of 
which I no longer prize? No! We will 
both be happy—we will both be free! God 
is merciful, Nature is kind, Love is true, in 
the New World as well as the Old. To the 
New World we will go!” 


THIRD EXTRACT. 

“T hardly know whether I have done right 
or wrong. I mentioned yesterday to Lady 
Janet the cold reception of me on my return 
to London, and the painful sense of it felt 
by my wife. 

“My aunt looks at the matter from her 
own peculiar point of view, and makes 
light of it accordingly. ‘You never did, 
and never will, understand Society, Juli- 


an,’ said her ladyship. ‘These poor stu- 


pid people simply don’t know what to do. | 


They are waiting to be told by a person of 
distinction whether they are, or are not, to 
recognize your marriage. In plain English, 





they are waiting to be led by Me. Consider 
it done. I will lead them.’ 

“T thought my aunt was joking. The 
event of to-day has shown me that she is 
terribly in earnest. Lady Janet has issued 
invitations for one of her grand balls at 
Mablethorpe House ; and she has caused the 
report to be circulated every where that the 
object of the festival is ‘to celebrate the 
marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Julian Gray!’ 

“T at first refused to be present. To my 
amazement, however, Mercy sides with my 
aunt. She reminds me of all that we both 
owe to Lady Janet; and she has persuaded 
me to alter my mind. We are to go to the 
ball—at my wife’s express request! 

“ The meaning of this, as I interpret it, is 
that my poor love is still pursued in secret 
by the dread that my marriage has injured 
me in the general estimation. She will suf- 
fer any thing, risk any thing, believe any 
thing, to be freed from that one haunting 
doubt. Lady Janet predicts a social tri- 
umph; and my wife’s despair—not my 
wife’s conviction the prophecy. 
As for me, I am prepared for the result. It 
will end in our going to the New World, 
and trying Society in its infancy, among 
the forests and the plains. I shall quietly 
prepare for our departure, and own what I 
have done at the right time—that is to say, 
when the ball is over.” 


ve 


accepts 


POURTH EXTRACT. 

“T have met with the man for my purpose 
—an old college friend of mine, now partner 
in a firm of ship-owners, largely concerned 
in emigration. ' 

“One of their vessels sails for America, 
from the port of London, in a fortnight, 
touching at Plymouth. By a fortunate 
coincidence, Lady Janet’s ball takes place 
in a fortnight. I see my way. 

“ Helped by the kindness of my friend, I 
have arranged to have a cabin kept in re- 
serve, on payment of a small deposit. If 
the ball ends (as I believe it will) in new 
mortifications for Merey—do what they 
may, I defy them to mortify me—I have 
only to say the word by telegraph, and we 
shall catch the ship at Plymouth. 

“T know the effect it will have when I 
break the news to her, but I am prepared 
with my remedy. The pages of my diary, 
written in past years, will show plainly 
enough that it is not she whe is driving me 
away from England. She will see the long- 
ing in me for other work and other scenes 
expressing itself over and over again long 
before the time when we first met.” 


FIFTH EXTRACT. 
“ Mercy’s ball dress—a present from kind 
| Lady Janet—is finished. I was allowed to 
see the first trial, or preliminary rehearsal, 
of this work of art. I don’t in the least un- 
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derst: il 
one 


the merits of silk oni lace ; but 
thing I know—my wife will be the most 
beautiful woman at the ball. 

“The same day I called on Lady Janet to 
thank her, and encountered a new revelation 
of the wayward and orig 
dear old aunt. 

“She was on the point of tearing up a let- 
ter when I went into her room. Seeing me, 
she suspended her purpose and handed me 
the letter. It was in Mercy’s handwriting. 
Lady Janet pointed to a passage on the last 
page ‘Tell your wife, with my love,’ she 
said, ‘that I am the most obstinate woman 
of the two. I positively refuse to read her, 
as I positively refuse to listen to her, when- 
ever she attempts to return to that one sub- 
ject. Now give me the letter back.” I gave 
it back, and saw it torn up before my face. 
The ‘one subject’? prohibited to Mercy as 
sternly as ever is still the subject of the per- 
sonation of Grace Roseberry! Nothing could 
have been more naturally introduced, or more 
delicately managed, than my wife’s brief ref- 
erence to the subject. No matter. 
ing of the first line was enough. Lady Janet 
shut her eyes and destroyed the letter—Lady 
Janet is determined to live and die absolute- 
ly ignorant of the true story of ‘ 
rick.” What unanswerable riddles we are! 
Is it wonderful if we perpetually fail to un- 
derstand one another?” 


inal character of my 


SIXTIL EXTRACT. 

“The morning after the ball. 

“Tt is done and over. 
Lady Janet. I have neither sane nor 
time to write at length of it. Ve leave for 
Plymouth by the afternoon express. 

“We were rather late 
ball. The magnificent 
fast. Walking t 
she dre 
which 
lian,’ 
and 


Society has beaten 


in arriving at the 
rooms were filling 
hrough them with my wife, 
my attention to a circumstance 
I had not noticed at the time. ‘Ju- 
she said, ‘look round among the ladies, 
tell me if you see any thing strange.’ 
As I looked round the band began playing 
a waltz. I observed that a few people only 
passed by us to the dancing-room. I noticed 
next that of those few fewer still were young. 
At last it burst upon me. With certain ex- 
ceptions ( 


Ww 


were no young girls at Lady Janet’s ball. I 
took Mercy at once back to the 
room. 
too was aware of what had happened. 
guests were still arriving. 
men and their the men and their 
mothers, the men and their grandmothers— 
but, in place of their unmarried daughters, 
elaborate excuses, offered with a shameless 
politeness wonderful to see. Yes! This 
was how the matrons in high life had got 
over the difficulty of meeting Mrs. Julian 
Gray at Lady Janet’s house. 

“Let me do strict justice to every one. 


The 


Wives, 


The read- | 


Mercy Mer- | | 


wogeptions | 
Lady Janet’s face showed that she | The one sorrow I shall carry away with me 


The ladies whe were present showed 
needful respect for their hostess. They 
their duty—no, overdid it, is perhaps 
better phrase. 

“T really had no adequate idea of th 
coarseness and rudeness which have filtered 
their way through society in these later 
times until I saw the reception accorded to 
my wife. The days of prudery and preju- 
dice are days gone by. 


the 
did 
the 


Excessive amiabili- 
ty and excessive liberality are the two fa- 
vorite assumptions of the modern genera- 
tion. the women expressing their 
liberal forgetfulness of my wife’s misfor- 
tunes, and the men their amiable anxiety to 
encourage her husband; to hear the 
set phrases repeated in every room—‘ So 
charmed to make your acquaintance, Mrs. 
Gray; so much obliged to dear Lady Janet 
for giving us this opportunity! old 
man, What a beautiful creature! I envy 
you; upon my honor, I envy you!’—to re- 
ceive this sort of welcome, emphasized by 
obtrusive hand -shakings, sometimes actu- 
ally by downright kissings of my wife, and 
| then to look round and see that not one in 
thirty of these very people had brought 
their unmarried daughters to the ball, 
I honestly believe, 
|ture in its basest conceivable aspect. 


To see 


Same 


Julian, 


was, 
to see civilized human na- 
The 
New World may have its disappointments 
in store for us, but it can 


not possibly 
show us any spectacle so abject as the spec- 


aunt’s ball. 

“Lady Janet marked her sense of the pro- 
ceeding adopted by her guests by leaving 
them to themselves. Her guests remained 

| and supped heartily notwithstanding. They 
all knew by experience that there were no 
stale dishes and no che ap wines at Mable- 
thorpe House. They drank to the end of 
the bottle, and they 
| the dish. 

“ Mercy and I had an interview with my 

aunt up stairs before we left. I felt it nec- 
| essary to state plainly my resolution to leave 
England. The scene that followed was so 
| painful that I can not prevail on myself to 
return to it in these pages. My wife is rec- 
|onciled to our departure; and Lady Janet 


|. 
acle which we witnessed last night at my 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ate to the last trufile in 


(so rare as to prove the rule), there accompanies us as far as Plymouth—these 


| are the results. 


No words can express my 
sense of relief 


now that it is all settled. 


from the shores of England will be the sor- 


We received the | row of parting with dear warm-hearted 


Lady Janet. 
life. 

“So closes my connection with my own 
country. While I have Mercy by my side I 
face the unknown future, certain of carry- 
ing my happiness with me, go where I may. 
We shall find five hundred adventurers like 
ourselves when we join the emigrant ship, 


At her age it is a parting for 





for whom their native land has no oceupa- 
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tion and no home. Gentlemen of the Sta- | the scene, and we fell back and made salam 
tistical Department, add two more to the 
number of social failures produced by En- 
eland in the year of our Lord eighteen 


EBB AND FLOW. 


By all of us, I mean the young gentlemen 
| of the house—for my part I was a poor old 
hundred and seventy-one—Julian Gray and } maid in my fiftieth year, and of course it was 
Mercy Merrick.” | little matter what I thought or did, being a 

i | piece of lumber that Time would have swept 
| out of the way if he had known his business. 
‘ Z # ‘. Little Rosa was our landlady’s step-daugh- 
EBB AND FLOW. ter—treated well eneugh by her tepauell 
LL at once there was sunshine in the | er, for all we ever saw; but the poor lady 

house. It had been a dull and rather | could afford her but few indulgences, and the 
dismal dwelling before ; the men and women | young girl’s life had passed in the shadow 
in it attended to their own business; none | that bleached and blanched her, and kept 
ereatly concerned themselves about their | her the unnoticed thing she had been. 
neighbors, but regretted their sorrow civilly, 


| to Rosa’s lover. 


THE END. 


—_ 


But 
now she was out in the sunshine—the sun- 
were pleased with their gladness politely, | shine of hope and joy: somebody came home 
and cared nothing at all if they disappeared with her from church ; somebody took her out 
entirely. A humdrum house, whére people | to concerts ; somebody sat in the parlor with 
came and went, and nothing happened; where | her in the evening, long after her mother was 
we were all a sort of shadows; and the most | sleeping the sleep of the just; somebody met 
silent and shadowy of us all was little Rosa | her unexpectedly as she went on her errands 
Mayne—an insignificant little body at whom | or took her strolls; to somebody she had be- 
you never thought of looking 
and pale and small that she 
to be a real entity, and going 


twice; so fair | come the very centre of the universe, and the 
never seemed | sun rode in the meridian just above her head. 
on so quietly, | All these other people, these boarders, who 
with so few words and small stir, that you | had never taken her to lecture or theatre, 
forgot to notice her existence, as though she | who had forgotten to say good-morning to 
were a mere part of the inanimate surround- | her—she had changed roles with them; it 


ings. If you had a funny thing to say, you 
never thought of glancing toward Rosa for | 
a smile. 


was they who were shadows! 
sut, nevertheless, she could afford them a 


1Y 


If you told a pathetic story, it was | little of her sunshine. A little! that sun- 
not for the sake of the tear in Rosa’s eye. | shine just filled the house. She was a per- 
And Rosa might be sick, or sad, or sour—she | son of importance; her lover was a king 


had it all to herself, for there was nobody | among men; he thought her peerless among 
who knew a word about it. | 


| Women. She knew better herself, but it was 
delightful to have him think so. 

She went about now jingling the keys at 
Flowers began | her belt—she was learning housekeeping. 
to be blooming in the old vases; ivies began | Randolph was rich, but that made no mat- 
to decorate the parlor; wonderful things in | ter ; she could bring him nothing but her- 
canvas and worsted began to brighten it; | self: she meant that self should be perfect in 
old prints framed in home-made passe-par- | all the accomplishments within reach, and 
tout began to adorn it; there was a tiny | she was sure nothing would give him more 
fernery established in the window there ; | comfort than his wife’s maste ry of athorough 
pretty work was lying round; the old piano | system of housekeeping. The poor little hap- 
was open; and there was a pink bow at | py thing had no other accomplishment, ex- 
Rosa’s throat, and a pink color on her cept the strumming of a simple accompani- 
cheek, and a sparkle in her eye, and she | ment to her simple songs. But apparently 
was tripping up and down in a gay bus- | Randolph thought she needed nothing more, 
tling way, like one who has established a | for he looked at her in a way that implied 
right to be in the world, and found it recog- | she was already all a woman should ever 
nized, and her sweet little childish voice was | hope to be. 
caroling from room to room, and on every | 
stair and landing. 


il 


But, as I said, all at once there was sun- 
shine in the dreary and dingy house, and the 
sunshine fell through Rosa. 


He was a handsome fellow, this Randolph 
And we all of us won- | Howe—one of those superb creatures that 
dered where in the world our eyes had been, | can take girls’ hearts by storm through 
and we all of us used them now, and we saw | sheer force of their animal strength and 
long black lashes and gray eyes,and acrown- | beauty, if they have no other force; tall, 
ing twist of black hair; delicate features, a} well-made, dark-eyed, smooth-cheeked, and 
thin sweet mouth, and a skin transparent | with masses of ebon black hair, with kind 
and white as lilies are, save for this fresh manner and bright wit, he seemed doubtless 
new color that was always rippling over it | to the little pale Rosa like a being from 
now. We could not call her pretty, but we | another planet and of superior race. 

wanted to look and look again; and just as Perhaps he was of superior race, though: 
we were all of us falling in love ourselves, the | at any rate, I fear he thought so. If he did 
real cause of the metamorphosis came upon | not, his friends did, for the Howes were an 


a 
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old family in the city that had always held 


their heads aloft, had always married rank 
and wealth, had never made a mésalliance ; 
the refinement of generations ought to have 
told upon them if it did not; and if there is 
any such thing as progressing toward per- 
fection in a greater ratio than that in which 
our fellow-mortals progress, the Howes, from 
their greater advantages, might be supposed 
to have done so. Of course, then, it might 
also be supposed that, having made so much 
progress, these people were able to 
through the thin triviality of social distine- 
tions to the solid basis of worth in a person. 
But nothing would have been farther from 
the truth. They did not believe much solid 
basis of worth really existed out of their 
own social circle; they thought it required 
generations of riches, of learning, of ease, of 
travel, of fine friends, fine tables, fine clothes, 
to make this solid basis of worth, save in 
those rare exceptions which might go to 
prove the rule—and of course Rosa Mayne, 
the daughter of a poor boarding-house keep- 


see 


er, was not one of those exceptions; and 
when they heard in what direction Ran- 
dolph was drifting, they quietly ignored the 
facts, and waited for Randolph to return to 
his own place. 

But Randolph had no idea of returning at 
present. Perhaps he was weary of the aim- 
less and dilettante life; of the languid and 
elegant ladies; of the girls a little blasé, and 
with a certain affectation of musical, or 
theatrical, or scientific slang. There seemed 
to him something so new, so fresh and inno- 
cent, in this little Rosa of his, that it re- 
ealled to him one scene in his life, when, 
leaving a heated ball-room, where the mus- 
lin blossoms still bloomed gandily round the 
chandeliers, and the exotics on the breasts 
of the dancing women were fallen and faded, 
he had stolen into a garden, where the morn- 
ing-star was just mirroring itself in the bo- 
som of a dew-drop shining on a half-blown 
rose. Perhaps the haughty Howes would 
find their senses in time; meanwhile he was 
very sure he had not lost his. And as he 
was his own master, and master of a toler- 
ably good inheritance, he did not feel it nec- 
essary for him to sue his mother and sisters 
for consent that would never be given, and 
it was his intention now to marry out of 
hand. If he was not so rich as he might 
be, he could still have city home and coun- 
try-house, horses and dogs; Rosa could keep 
her carriage, and he would have the little 
flock of half brothers and sisters educated 
and started in life in such wise that they 
need never be ashamed to own them. As 
for Rosa herself, she had been quite well 
educated in the essential things before her 
father’s death had changed their manner of 
life, and she had that innate and delicate 
grace which supplied all lack, and always 
would, he said. 
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| But rich or poor, Rosa would have none 
of his possessions as yet. She would not re- 
| ceive one of the costly gifts he longed to 
give. The thought of it made her dear 
| cheeks burn; she could hardly have told 
| you why—whether it was like spreading a 
| price before her, or whether it was a sort 
of accentuation of the difference in their sta- 
j tions. She made him take back the watch, 
which was only a bunch of gems. 


When he 
brought her 


diamonds and great pearls t 
| choose from, she closed both the cases and 
| pushed them away. 

“What do you mean?” he said. 
are the things my wife will wear!” 

“Well, when you have a wife,” she an- 
swered, shyly and half saucily, “it will lx 
time enough.” 

“When I do, I will cover her with jewels 
the proud little wretch!” he said, and coy- 
ered the sweet mouth with kisses then. 

The only thing she would consent to have 
was her engagement-ring, and as he had lib- 
erty to choose there, he betrothed her with 
a great clear stone that glittered on her fin- 
ger like a tear. But Rosa always seemed 
to feel that the sparkle of that diamond was 
a tell-tale blazon of her joy, and wore thi 
stone turned in! 

But how happy she was! I used to watch 
her sometimes through the glass door of fhe 
extension-room, as I sat there with her moth- 
er, trying vainly to thread a needle with my 
spectacles, my eyes being turned the other 
way. I recalled the time when I was young 
and happy too. Iremember one night when, 
the lights burning low in the front parlors, 
Rosa sat with her fingers lightly running 
over the keys in the accompaniment to one 
of her half dozen little songs, while Ran- 
dolph stood leaning on the piano, his hat in 
his hand, saying he must go. As he stood 
there, Rosa looked up at him and began to 


sing: 


“These 


““My heart is a fount welling upward forever, 

When I think of my true-love, by night or by day; 

That heart keeps its faith like a fast-flowing river, 
Which gushes forever and sings on its way. 

I have thoughts full of peace for his soul to re- 

pose in, 

Were I but his own wife, to win and to woo— 

Oh, sweet, if the night of misfortune were closing, 
To rise like the morning-star, darling, for you!” 


And then Randolph kissed her lips, and he 
looked at her a moment silently with those 
dark and glowing eyes of his, and kissed her 
again, and was gone, and we heard his swift 
steps ringing on the flags. And that was 
the last kiss he gave her; for into that 
house he never came again. 

I remember how she went about after he 
had gone, setting things to rights, putting 
the chairs in place, folding the work she had 
thrown down, closing the piano, arranging 
the music in order, with such a dancing step, 
with such a light of contentment on her 
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face. Some page of the music had caught 
her eye, and she was absently humming its 
burden to herself: 

“For my love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed, 

All under the willow-tree.” 
And then she caught herself singing such 
fatal words, and shivered and laughed, and 
went to the glass to pluck away the tlower 
he had hung in her hair, and took it and 
kissed it again, and sat down on the little 
ottoman there, her face on her knees, sob- 
bing, and crying to herself, “Oh, I am so 
happy! so happy!” 

As for me, I was not always a poor old 
maid in a boarding-house. Once I was eight- 
een, and gay, and with good expectations 
myself; and then I had friends, and they 
were among such people as these Howes— 


and some of them were the Howes—the | 


aunts and uncles of Randolph himself. If 
they were not friends now, they still were 
acquaintances ; and though I said nothing 
about it at home, where Rosa’s sensitive ears 
might suffer, I had heard all the gossip in 
the circle of the Howes concerning Ran- 
dolph’s last flame, as they called it. They 
called it so to make light of it—indeed, it 
was no joking matter: Randolph in reality 
had never been known to have a flame be- 
fore. 

Of course his four supercilious sisters and 
their mamma had curved their contumelious 
lips, and been exceedingly disgusted over the 
whole affair. “The idea,” they said, “of 
Randolph, after all his career, his birth and 
education, his life abroad, being fascinated 
by the face of a little girl standing in a 
church porch and waiting for a shower to 
pass, and offering her the shelter of his um- 
brella, and following her up till he found 
some one to present him, and then absolute- 
ly succumbing to her vulgar wiles! Fresh 
and innocent! As if there were no girls in 
his own set that were fresh and innocent! 
She was an artful minx—nothing but arti- 
fice could have captured Randolph, with all 
his experience! And if he did not recover 
himself before Hortensia Brooks came, they 
should be in despair ;” and so it ran on. 

Well, the night that Rosa sang the little 
song which I repeated to you, Hortensia 
came. And when he went home he found 
her there. Perhaps he was tired, perhaps 
he was ill, perhaps he was magnetized—but 
he stood there, dumb and dazzled. 

And you would not wonder if you had seen 
Hortensia as she was then—the largest, most 
luxuriant type of womanhood, superb and 
regal; flesh moulded every where into per- 
fect curves; a fruity bloom on the cheek, a 
melting redness of the lip; features fit for 
marble, brown eyes that seemed to burn; a 
smile that harmonized the face like sunlight, 
and made conquest of you at once; hair that 


crowned the whole in braided gold, and a} 





laugh that rippled like a passage of sweetest 
music whose thread you had hardly caught. 
She was something not to be seen twice in 
a lifetime; her beauty was of the sort that 
is given to one person out of a whole gen- 
eration; old men took off their hats in the 
street when she passed along. To beauty 
was added another gift—she sang like a si- 
ren, and her wealth was almost fabulous. 

She was singing when Randolph stood in 
the door—ah! how differently, he might well 
have thought, from the thin, faint tones of 
little Rosa’s voice, just heard: rich, full, 
powerful music that delighted the inmost 
sense. She sang for him till after midnight. 
The next day he rode with her—his mother 
and sisters demanded that attention to their 
guest. The next day they had no need of 
demanding it. 

Perhaps he was proud to be seen the 
esquire of such adame; perhaps the sumpt- 
uous beauty stimulated his somewhat jaded 
sense; perhaps his sybaritic soul reveled in 
the pleasure of such neighborhood, the touch 
of such a hand, the sound of such a voice. 
The first he knew of it all was when, one 
day, having been lapped in this Elysium a 
week, as she swept by her gown brushed his 
arm, and sent a shiver thrilling him from 


| head to foot. Then he was in a dream, be- 
| neath a spell; he forgot all about the little 


white colorless creature to whom he had 
once made such sacred vows: that pale flame 
burned unseen against the great blaze of red 
sunshine here. He hardly left Hortensia’s 
side; all the animal delight in luxury and 
passion within him rose and swept him for- 
ward. He had intellect enough unblinded 
to direct it in the way he would, to become 
a power before her and above her, to fasten 
her thought and fancy as she had fastened 
his, to make himself the master. And two 
months from the time when he went home 
and found her singing that luscious Italian 
song he married Hortensia. 

In all those weeks he never came near 
Rosa. If he ever thought of her, he may 
have felt a throb of pity, but he could not, 
would not, pause or turn. The timid note 
she sent him, when she feared lest he were 
ill, was tossed aside unopened. Indeed, I 
think that, for the time being, he was just 
and simply mad. At last, when I saw my 
little Rosa’s wonder pass into dismay, when 
I saw her eyes heavy in the morning with 
the night’s weeping, her lips contracted in 
silent pain, and the pain growing into an 
agony, I thought it best to tell her what I 
knew. 

She had become very white and shadowy 
again, but she turned on me almost fiercely 
in her unbelief. 

“They are going to the theatre to-night,” 
said I. “You shall come with me, and see 

| them for yourself.” 
I could not very well afford the thing, but 
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I thought it best for her; and so we sent for | 





tickets, and had a carriage, and went. 

I am sure I forgot what the play was; 
nor do I believe that Rosa saw any thing in 
all the ight scene save the two faces of 
occasionally caught a glimpse, 


which we 

half shrouded as they were behind the dra- 
of the sut in the 
lobby while our hack was coming up, and 


peries box. we stood 


we waited there for them as they came out. | 


They came with the crowd, and paused close 
beside us; he lifted his hands to draw the 
white fur, with its rose velvet linings, closer 
about her—a common action enough, but it 
was 1 
murmured word ; it was a look impassioned 
and intense, a look of longing and adoring 
and of rapture. No place, indeed, for such 
a look, but Randolph was in the mood that 
regards neither time nor place. Rosa clasp- 
ed my arm and held it like a vise; her weight 
was heavy on it; and so they passed on, with 
eyes only for each other, proud, rich, beau- 
tiful, satisfied; and when they had gone I 
beckoned an assistant, and he carried my 
fainting Rosa for me to the carriage, and 
there I tore her veil off, and we drove home. 
“Put him out of your heart, dear,” I said. 
“ He never deserved a place in such a shrine. 
And don’t delude yourself with the idea that 
he is being sacrificed in marrying that wom- 
an; she is good enough for him. Nor with 
the hope that he can not marry her without 
first coming to you; he has forgotten that 
you exist.” And after that the little thing 
went about her duties, whiter and thinner 
every day, but always busy, with a feverish 
desire to forget herself; and we saw no tears, 
and we heard no sighs—only I knew that, 
young as she was, the lovely world and. hap- 
py life had lost their hold, and she would 
sooner die than live. 

Well, well, that wedding was a gorgeous 
pageant. Hortensia’s own home was so far 
away, and the season so inclement, that it 
was judged best for her to be married where 
she ; and the affair was pushed on eager- 
ly by Randolph, and she was nothing loath. 
The church was filled with women in splen- 
did toilets and their escorts; the altar was 
a blaze of radiance, with tier on tier of burn- 
ing wax-lights, whose lustre fell on the mat- 
ted underneath—on the chancel 
rails wreathed with exotics, the steps strewn 
with roses and jasmines and lilies; the 
young acolytes in their white and purple 


was 


blossoms 


robes swung golden censers ; the organ rolled | 


out its tumultuous melody ; clusters of airily 
clad maidens floated up the aisle with offi- 
eers in all the glancing of gold-lace and 
plumes—for Randolph had been a West 
Point man himself, and his friends were 
round him now. The bride came in alone, 
with blooming little children holding up 
the wonderful work of her satin train; the 


common look on his face that accom- | 
panied it, as he bent his head to hear her | 


groom waited for her at the altar; the lace- 
wrapped priest met them. And when they 
turned about and faced us and stepped 
down, I think many hearts must have beat 
;more quickly at the sight of such majesty 
and splendor, such beauty and passion, as 
they embodied. But Rosa was not there 
surely she could hardly have looked on such 
| a scene and lived. 

A glorious pageant; but it had its reverse, 
The family coach of the Howes, reserved for 
the bride, had met with an accident just be- 
fore coming to the church, and it had been 
necessary to replace it by an additional one 
from the livery—a new and handsome clar- 
ence ; but its last occupant had been an in- 
| fected person, who, if he were conscious of 

what he did, had committed murder in using 
it. On her bridal journey the bride drooped 
| and sickened; a fortnight from that night 
of splendid revelry her illness was declared 

—a week of wild delirium, and her body, 
lthe flesh falling from it, was rolled in a 
| tarred sheet and carried in the rude small- 

pox hearse at midnight to its grave. 

| As for Randolph, I don’t know what be- 
|came of him then. There were all sorts of 
| rumors—rumors of insanity, rumors of riot- 
|ous dissipation, rumors of a wandering life 
| i He might well have 


o 
> 


|in the blackest gloom. 
been crazed, plunging from such warmth 
and bliss into such ice-cold night and de 
pair. He might well have been whirled off 
into any sin, seeing all the glory of that rosy 
| flesh change as instantly to loathsomeness 
j}and corruption as if the ground had failed 
| beneath his feet ; seeing the nothingness of 
| things of earth, unable yet to comprehend 
| the things beyond. Only one rumor out of 
the whole was a certain truth—he did not 
|eome back. His mother and sisters might 
|console themselves with their work; with 
| the recollection of their pageant; with the 
| understanding that Hortensia’s great for- 
in their own family; with the 


is 


| tune was now 1 
| knowledge that there was one man in the 
| world who, when age ‘came to him, would 
| have no hearth to warm him by, no child, no 
| wife; at any rate they did not have Ran- 
| dolph to console themselves with. Whether 
| it ever occurred to him or not that it was to 
them in any degree that he owed his misery 

| that they had brought the splendid temptress 
| to him, and so insnared him that the quiet 
|home, the gentle wife, the peaceful life he 
| had been promising himself had become im- 
| possible before the intoxication with which 
they had allured him—I can not say. Truly, 
| whatever the fault in their case may have 
| been, he had nobody but himself, his own 
| senses, his own weakness, to blame. He 
might remember Hortensia now some 
dark star remembers the flash and 
a comet’s vaporous lustre that once wrapped 
|it and passed away, some star that at its in- 
{most centre still feels the drawing of the 


as 


glory of 
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sun. It was seven years before any one 


here saw Randolph Howe again, and then} 


he came home a white-haired man—white- 
haired, but his dark eyebrows still cast 
their shadow over his dark eyes, and the 
dark mustache seemed darker by the cheek 
brown with the touch of the suns of South- 
ern Seas. 

These years 


changes to others too. 


had their 
They changed me 
from a middle-aged woman to an old one—a 
They changed 
the frequenters of our house to others. And 
they changed Rosa from the little step- 
daughter to the mistress of the house; for 
her step-mother had died, after long pain 
and illness, and had left her burden of care 
and children for Rosa’s shoulders to bear. 
Well, it is wonderful to see sometimes how 
much the most fragile can endure. Rosa 
could hardly have looked more delicate now 
than she used to do, but she had 
away to something almost spiritual. The 
happy rippling laugh was gone, indeed: no 
one ever heard her laugh, but no one ever 
saw her cry; a gentle smile played about 


seven brought 


garrulous old one, you see. 


her face like a reflected light—the smile that | 
comes from trying to make others happy. | 
She had filled her step-mother’s place better | 


than it had ever been filled before; had 


prospered so as to warrant her taking a bet- 
ter house, and that house was kept to a 


marvel, not like a boarding-house, but like 
a home. Her little sisters she had sent 
away to school; for the oldest boy she had 
secured a place in a bank, and the two 
younger boys she kept at home. She had, 
moreover, found some time to read, to visit 
a few poorer people, and she never closed 
her piano. 
visit her, her new boarders thought they 


had fallen upon Paradise; she had forgotten | 


herself in doing for the rest—hardly more 


than twenty-five, she seemed to have the | 


experience, the tact, the wisdom of twice as 
many years. 

And of course we have been a happy fam- 
ily—we are a happy family. I wonder if it 
is all to be broken up because this man has 
come back! 

For four months ago a person was thrown 
from his carriage upon the pavement oppo- 
site; and of course Rosa’s doors flew open 
wide, and he was brought in and carried 
into the little private parlor that ran be- 
hind the others, and laid upon a lounge 
there, and the doctor was called. And as 
she looked at the half-unconscious man’s 
face, which his position had hindered her 
from seeing before, Rosa’s own face blanch- 
ed; and as he opened his eyes he might have 
taken her for the reproachful ghost of the 
youth that he had wrecked. But he held 
his arms toward her with an imploring gest- 
ure, crying out her name, and then he faint- 
ed dead away. 


refined } 


nodding 


Her old boarders came back to | 
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| When the doctor came he forbade the pa- 
tient to be moved: it was a compound fra 
| ture, and a bad wound, and the wound must 
| heal before the bone could knit; so a cot 
|was brought down into the little private 
parlor, and his servant was sent for, and 
| Rosa came into the room no more—only I, 
as an old woman, went and came as I would. 
{And his mother and sisters, as soon as he 
| could see them, called, one or the other of 

them, upon him every day, for they really 
| loved him in their fashion. It would have 
| been a hard heart that could have helped 
| loving him, with his attractive ways: it was 
| because we loved him so that things had 
| been so bitter. I remember poor Mrs. Mayne, 
| one day long before she fell ill and died, sit- 
| ting down for a hearty cry to think he had 
| disappointed her so. 

At last—let me that 

| ago—Randolph sent for Rosa. 

It was in the twilight. I was sitting in 
the front parlor by the grate, nodding, half 
in a dream, when she came in and glided 
through. The the rooms 
were all wide open, it had been so warm 
when he lay dressed upon the lounge; and 
he had sent his attendant away. 

“Did you ask for me?” she said. And 
her voice was clear and sweet as a bell, but 
she spoke in a tone as if she had never seen 
the man before. 

He made her no reply. 
looking 


see, was a month 


doors between 


Only he was 
at her, I could see—for I was not 
any longer—while she stood there 
with the glow of the fire-light upon her. 

“Did you send for me?” she said again. 

“Rosa! Rosa!” he cried, suddenly, and 
stretched his arms toward her again, as he 
did the day he was brought in. But she 
floated back like thistle-down before a 
breath. And at that he turned and buried 
his face in the cushion, and shook it with 
sobs. And, of course, that brought her 
round, as perhaps he knew it would—a 

woman can not bear to see a man cry; it 

|seems to her then as if there were some- 
thing wrong with the universe. She put 
| her little cool hand on his where they were 
flung clasped above his head. “You have 
ino need,” I could just hear her murmur. 
|“ T forgave you long ago.” 

Presently he was still again. ‘Do not 
take it away,” he said. “So cool, so pure! 
Oh, down there, on the other side of the 
world, I longed for the touch of it— 
for the cool touch of it when I was in a 
burning hell! Do not think I am ever 
going to make love to you again!” he ex- 
claimed, half rising on his two elbows and 
confronting her. “I should as soon think 
of making love to one of God’s saints! But 
I was in a delirium.” 

“Hush! hush!” she said. 

Then she sat down on a low chair beside 
the lounge, and he lay and looked at her. 


longed 
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And do you suppose he didn’t make love to 
her, then and there and on the spot ? 

Oh yes, then, and at all other times. 
ardly let her out of his sight; he sent for 
her almost hourly; he pursued her with his 
plea, and he called in all aids of pathos and 
pity. 


h 


ih 


him, and then once I heard her answer, as 
she sprang away from the arm that had 
stolen round her unawares. “ For what do 
you me she cried, passionately. 
‘Once you tossed me by like a faded flow- 
er! You tossed me down and trod on me! 
If you had trodden on a rose so, would 
there be much left? And 


a) 


take 


sweetness do 


you think you did not tread all love out of | 


my heart ?” 

‘Rosa!” 

* And can you believe that I have no more 
spirit—that I am so base as to endure the 
Same 

“ But you said that you forgave me!” he 
answered her. 


*“ And so I do.” 


“That is not the way Heaven forgives | 


sinners!” 


“T am not Heaven—I am an outraged | 


woman !” 

“And do you think I do not remember 
that?” he cried. “Do you imagine I ever 
forgot your suffering, your pain, after I once 
awoke? Do you imagine that it has been 
all selfish longing that has tortured me in 
these infernal years, and never once the 
desire to comfort you, the sense of your 
misery and loneliness? Do you imagine I 
would not rather have died, when I came to 
myself, than know that I had caused you 


ied! 


He | 


For a time she would not understand | 
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all that? For I knew, I know, you suffer. 
Oh, Rosa, my little, poor white thing, 
forgive me, and let me atone for it! Ob, 
my love, come to me, come to me, be my 
own again!” But Rosa’s hands were folded 
in her lap, and she did not stir. 

And then Mr. Randolph took desperate 
measures; he sent for his mother and sis- 
ters to aid him; he threatened to tear his 
wound open; he even enlisted me. And the 
proud dame and her proud damsels had to 
stoop, had to come and beg my little pale 
Rosa to have mercy upon their son and 


| brother, had to court her and invite her, 


and embrace her and make much of her! 
“T suppose it will have to be,” Miss Juli- 


|} et said to Miss Abigail yesterday, as they 
| waited for their carriage, and quite oblivi- 


ous of me. ‘ But how such an insignificant 
and commonplace body ever infatuated our 
Randolph so—” 

I spoke right 


up. ‘Commonplace she 


| may be to strangers as Rosa Mayne,” I said, 


“but give her her fur-lined silks and cache- 
mires, and ostrich plumes, and her hus- 
band’s name and house and equipage, and 
you will all be wondering that you never 


r 


| saw the beauty of that spiritual Mrs. Ran- 


dolph Howe!” I said. 

They both turned and stared. And then 
Miss Abigail suddenly stooped and kissed 
me. ‘ Well, you are a good little thing,” 
she said. And I hope it will all be for the 
best.” 

I know it will all be for the best! But if 
she does marry Randolph at last, what in 
the world do you suppose is going to be- 


| come of me? 


Chiter’s Enny Chair. 


YH\HE sun has never kept himself so long out | Copernicus Union there, and freely distributed 
of the way among us as this last season, and | among the scholars of Christendom; a festival 


yet the old proverb, ‘‘ Out of sight, out of mind,” 
has not held good in his case. He has never 
been so much talked about as since he has made 
himself so scarce. We have complained about 


him, and longed for him, and sentimentalized | 
over him, and philosophized and moralized upon | 


him as never before ; and now that he is coming 
back to us, and the hundred days of sleighing 
are over, and the grass is green, and the buds 
are bursting, and the birds are singing, the Easy 


Chair* can not be indifferent to the fact, nor re- | 


fuse to add its word upon the worth of sunshine. 

This winter has marked one of the great dates 
in the history of the sun, and Europe has kept 
the four hundredth birthday of Copernicus with 
much heart and circumstance. The great as- 
tronomer’s statue has been placed in the Roman 


Catholic Church of St. John, in Thorn, his birth- | 
His epoch-making work, De Revolu- 


place. 
tionibus, has been magnificently printed by the 


* The Easy Chair, but once again without its ac- 
customed occupant.—Ep, Harper. 


volume of his fugitive pieces and memoranda has 
been published at Braunsberg, near the place 
and in the diocese where he lived as a priest for 
the last thirty-three years of his life; a jubilee 
number of the Warsaw Illustrated Times has 
presented the chief memorials of his glory, and 
Prussia combined with Poland to add splendor 
and significance to the occasion. Eloquence, 
music, and the drama entered into the festivity ; 
and one of the most expressive acts was the 
transition from the scene that presented the as- 
| tronomer in his priest’s garb on his death-bed, 
in 1543, receiving th first printed sheets of his 
great book on the solar system, to the grand tri- 
| umphal display when the rising curtain present- 
ed upon the stage his statue, crowned with flow- 
ers, and honored by the homage of science and 
the gratitude of the nations. 

It is impossible for any man to tell the num- 
| ber and greatness of the changes that have come 
| over our modern thought and activity from the 
| studies of Copernicus, and it certainly is not our 
| business to undertake that task. It is easier to 





EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
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ok the pleasant sunshine in the face, and to 
chat a little about the play of his beams, and the 
power and blessing of his light and warmth, It 
is very evident that the new science has spread, 
ind is apres ading, great alarm among people of the 
old school, and that poets and men of letters, 
; well as theologians and devotees, have been 
reached by the scare. We often wonder that the 
Pope and ‘the scholastics of his time were so scan- 
dalize od by the doctrine of Copernicus, and that 
they thought that the Scriptures and the Church 
were brought to naughtby the notion that theearth 
turned round the sun instead of the sun turning 
ound theearth. But we find ourselves shrinking 
rv juently from the results of his prine iples, and 
we can not bear to have our private interests and 
ir personal prejudices made subject to the reign 
of law, and our own little piece of clay held sub- 
ordinate to the universal order. Many who are 
it troubled about theological dogmas and eccle- 
siastical usages are much concerned for the ele- 
nents of beauty, and the creations of poetry and 
arts, in their fear that inexorable law may 
sstroy all enthusiasm, and the abstractions of 
ience may supplant the embodiments of fancy 
id the personations of love. It may be that 
ich of our romantic and poetic literature has 
prung from the reaction of the ideal sense 
gainst the threatening rule of materialism, and 
that Goethe and Scott, Wordsworth and Ten- 
nyson, and their fellows, have had much of 
their motive and their power from their mighty 
protest in behalf of the old ideal faith against 
the new naturalism. ‘Tennyson’s Zn Memoriam 
is perhaps as good a representative of this move- 
ment as any work of genius; and what is it but 
the ery of love and friendship against the fatality 
f law, and the affirmation of the rights of the 
heart and the life of the soul in view of the roll 
of planets, the play of atoms, and the sway of 
iaterial forces? It is a ery out of the Golgotha 
which materialism makes of the universe for im- 
mortal life—a ery for God and his children in 


the 


face of that vision of mouldering skulls and dis- | 


solving globes. 

“Who trusted God was Love indeed, 
And love Creation’s final law, 
Though Nature, red in tooth and claw 

With ravin, shrieked against the creed.” 

There is certainly something in science that at 
first takes down our enthusiasm, and tells us how 
little our fancies amount to in view of the solid 
facts of nature, and how little our wishes are 

-eded in the movements of the universe. Thus, 
ifter reading the new views of the solar force, 
ind learning that this light and heat come prob- 
ibly from fires that are “fed by a perpetual sup- 
ply of falling meteors, we find it hard to see the 
glorious Apollo in those terrible furnaces, or to 
make out any conception even of a being as 
little comely as old Vulcan in those abysses of 
destruction. In fact, some 
say that the age of poetry and of the ideal arts 
has gone, and that the rise of science is the 
reign of simple fact, observation, and 


tion. A tract has just come to hand from Ber- 


lin, of the date of 1873, which professes to con- | 


tain the faith of a modern student of nature, 
which deliberately affirms that the higher intel- 
lectual faculties are those which are directed, ac- 
cording to mathematical and scientific 


| the facts of nature may suggest them, 


heorists deliberately | 


calcula- | 


and logic- | 
al forms, toward positive facts, and which argue | 


solely from these; while the lower functions of 
the brain produce all the dim, half or wholiy 
unconscious ideas, bring dark intima- 
tions, mystical presentiments, aspirations, fan- 
cies, imaginations, and all poetical inspirations. 


such as 


as 
According to him, all claims to poetical or theo- 
logical revelations belong to the mental range 
of the *‘ negroes and Bodokutes,” and are wholly 
beneath the dignity of the human reason; and 
apparently by his standard Shakspeare’s genius 
rational than Babbage’s calculating ma- 
chine, and Haydn’s Creation is a lower work of 
art than the register of Father Secchi's astronom- 
ical clock. Yet this very man dreams and ro- 
mances as wildly as any Congo magician when 
he soberly affirms that the world-space is not 
empty, but is filled in part with a fine material 
ether, and in part by world-dust, which bears 
the germs of plants and animals, kept cool i 
interstellar cold, all in readiness to clothe new 
globes with life. 

The great masters of scientific thinking are 
themselves the practical refutation of the miser- 
able prejudice that the scientific intelligence 
incompatible with the ideal imagination, and 
every great discovery or invention has had the 
help of hypothesis as well as fact, and the light 
of imagination as well as logic. ‘There is a cer- 
tain scientific instinct which creative as 
poetical genius, and the chief thinkers of all 
ages, from Pythagoras to Copernicus, from Soc- 
rates and Plato to Kepler and Kant, have had 
it in connection with their faculty of abstraction. 
The best thoughts come intuitively to the scien- 
tist as to the moralist and the poet, and while 
it is only 
the open vision that can take the hint. It is 
a profound thought that Lichtenberg expresses 
when he says that ‘* we should say it thinks, as 
we say it lightens.” ‘To say I think is 
too much, if it means that it is we ourselves 
that do all the thinking. The mind, like the 
eye, has a sphere as well as a sense of its own. 

There has certainly been an ideal element in 
|all great discoverers, and the new science has 
| brought, and is bringing, its forms of poetrv and 
lart. This festival volume of the Hist ical 
| Union of Ermeland, for the late anniversary of 
| Copernicus, contains seven Latin poems of his 
that are wholly new to us. They are in Hora- 
tian Latin verse, each containing seven stanzas, 
and are called so many stars, thus—Sidus L., 
Sidus II., ete. They all turn upon the birth 
| of Christ, and show range of fancy and mastery 
of facts. But these are not the proof of his ideal 
genius, and his science of the heavens, in 
severe geometry, is a grander poem than this 
Christmas Pleiades—these seven stars of devout 
song. That little folio,of 217 leaves, in black- 
letter, with red initials, now preserved in its 
leather binding at Prague, is one of the great 
creations of genius as well as triumphs of ¢al- 
culation, and the rational mind which it has so 
| educated is found constantly to bloom into beau- 
ty, and to embody the 
| creations of art. 

We have had more than three hundred ye 
| of astronomy since Copernicus, and we are now 
closing a hundred years of chemistry since 
Priestley discovered oxygen, and Lavoisier com- 
pleted the work and exploded phlogiston. These 
two sciences, that deal the one with the masses, 
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the other with the atoms of the universe, are at 
the foundation of our new thought and activity, 
and no one can tell what great things are yet to 
from them. ‘The sun holds the central 
place in them both, and the light which comes 
from his mighty mass is the most powerful force 
that acts upon the molecules around us and 
wit! Light and its affinities are the most 
tive and significant study of our time, and 
we are looking into the face of the sun and try- 
ing to make him smile upon us and work for us 
The visit of Professor Tyndall 
to this country had its great interest from this 
fact, a 
remal le numbers because he was thought to 
know all that is known about light, and they 
wished to hear what he had to say. 

If we are wise we shall live more in the light 
of day, and 


come 


lin us, 


ttrac 


as never before. 


many 0 
probal 
ness of education, nurture, and health as never 
before. 


r things while the sun shines. In all 
ty the sun is to help us in our busi- 


Already he is becoming the great com- 
positor, and setting, not types, but the images 
of all nature and life into form for the press, 
The heliotype is the most marvelous of types, 
and every thing in the heavens and on earth can 
now be printed from its fonts. The people of 
our time have been instructed and entertained 
mightily by the photograph, and we are now see- 
ing new and wonderful applications of this power. 
The copy, indeed, is not the original, and the 
sun copies and does not create the images in the 
camera. In this respect the power of the photo- 
graph is limited, and it is material for art rather 
than art itself. Yet the sun has much to do with 
creating the scenery and the life .of nature. 
There is no good coloring, no exquisite form, no 
graceful action, without his rays, and he is the 
greatest of painters and sculptors; and the land- 
scape, the flowers, and the trees, the insects, birds, 
and beasts, and man, their master, are ready for 
the eye and hand of art only after the sunshine 
has stirred them into life and activity. 

We are undoubtedly to learn anew to win 
thrift and health from out-door living and work, 
and gardening is to have more place among the 
refinements as well as the utilities. We have 
not only the old question, ‘* How shall we get a 
living?” to meet, but we are to consider the pe- 
culiar tendencies of our time, and the danger of 
losing health and tranquillity by the intense ex- 
citement of city life, and the morbid delicacy of 
our temperament and nerves. Our sons and 
our daughters need the garden and the field, the 
orchard and the forest, or their years will be 
few and not cheerful. 
suits are entering now into the methods of edu- 
cation in schools and in colleges, and for the 
rich as well as the poor. The present catalogue 
of Harvard University gives a list of fifteen pro- 
fessors and teachers in the Bussey School of 
Agriculture and Horticulture, and this institution 
is no exceptional marvel, but one of the signs 
of the times. There is no more pleasant and 
interesting proof of this movement than the Gar- 
den Industrial School at Weimar, the city so fa- 
mous as the residence of Goethe, who won hon- 


ors as a naturalist as well as a poet, and set | 


forth some original views regarding the theory 
of color and the structure of plants. 


The object of this school at Weimar is to in- | 


| devoted to this purpose, under the charge of a 


not only make hay, but do a great | 





It is well that these pur- | 


| courage them by judicious rewards. 


| ant book. 
| and by the proceeds of sales of produce. 
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struct school-children from their eighth to thei 
fourteenth year, in their hours out of school, jn 
gardening and in kindred industry, and also to 
fit young men who have left school for practical 
gardening, an employment which is in great de 
mand in that country. ‘This school was estab. 
lished in 1853, partly from the proceeds of char- 
itable meetings, and partly from church offerings. 
A piece of land was purchased near the city, and 
board of administration, with a director at t] 

head. Three members of the board control t} 


| departments of trees, vegetables, and flowers ; 
nd our people went to hear him in such | 


another member has charge of the accounts and 
the funds; and one has supervision of the prop- 
erty and of the sale of the productions. ‘I 


| director and the committee serve without salary, 


and with no return except for actual expenses, 
At the head of the practical working of the i 


| stitution there is a superintendent who is bot 


skilled in all garden industry and in the art of 
teaching. He has a salary, a house free, and 
share of the profits of the garden. Under 
there are three master-gardeners or oversec 
who have severally charge of the nurseries, 
vegetable garden, and the winter work. The 
last of these is an experienced carpenter, who has 
care of the planing and carving benches, the re 
pair of the garden tools, and the oversight of 
the chamber furniture. Additional help is give: 
by pupils who have been trained in the institu 
tion, and who, after their confirmation, learn gai 
dening as their future occupation. These have 
to go through a three years’ course in the insti 
tution without paying any fees. After a certain 
time of probation they receive a compensation, 
which increases, according to the capacity shown, 
in the second and third years. ‘The oldest boys 
have charge of the flowers, the watering, and the 
pot-plants, and from four to eight boys are in 
this department, while the younger boys lave 
their regular and appropriate tasks. Every day 
the superintendent sets for them and the over- 
seers the work which is required by the season 
of the year. 

This school is very popular at Weimar, and it 
has been found necessary to enlarge the farm. 
It attracts not only the children of the poor, but 
those of the middle and the upper classes, and it 
has been found remarkably serviceable in putting 
the idle boys of the place to work, and in giving 
new health and cheerfulness. ‘The time of labor 
is limited to vacation holidays, to the weekly 
half-day holidays, and on school-days to the aft- 
ernoon from four to seven o’clock. The labor is 
made cheerful by order and variety. The older 
and the younger boys serve in heavy and light 
work suited to them, and much is done to en- 
Their win- 
ter work is of various kinds, from basket making 
to straw braiding and envelope folding, and they 
sing a merry song as they work, or a story is 
told, or one of the older boys reads from a pleas- 
This school is supported by free gifts 
One 


| source of income is from the sale of nosegays, 


which are delivered every week, and paid for at 
a monthly rate. ‘The whole city is richer and 
better by this institution, and the minds as well 


las the bodies of the pupils show the benefit of 


out-door life and industrial education. 
Why should garden schools be for boys only? 





EDITOR'S 


Girls neil their influence quite as muc " wid 
they are especially fitted for the nicer kinds of 
g: urden-work. In fact, they generally show such 
taste and ability in the ms imagement of flowers 
that they take to the pruning-scissors and the 
trowel of themselves, and probably we owe most 
of the flower beds of America to them. Our 
daughters have been brought up too much in 
the shade, and they have lacked the rose on the 
cheek and the strength of limbs that the air and 
the sunshine give. A change for the better is 
going on, and the effect is quite marked in com- 
ple xion, form, and movement. There is no col- 
orist like the sun, and a woman is foolish when 
she prefers pallid white to his nut-brown bloom, 
or when she seeks by artifice for the rosy hue 
that can come only from the rays that tint the 
lily and the rose. 
movement comes in part from the vibration and 
tonic of the sunshine, and Greece, which made 
Apollo the god of the sun, won from the solar 
ray and the genial air the beanty of form that 
enabled the sculptor to model his Apollo from 
the living manhood. 

We have reason to believe that the solar rays 
have peculiar power over the nerves and brain, 
and that the finest mental culture goes with the 
happiest condition of the sun and the air. ‘The 
vine has its most luscious juices and its most 
witching charms in the latitudes and exposures 
that best command the sunshine; and man, who 
is a plant as well as an animal and a soul, follows 
after his kind, and his finest wit and genius seem 
to ripen best where the vine best ripens, Such 
exquisite senses and souls as Beethoven, Haydn, 
and Mozart, those masters of song, possessed 
grew up under the sunshine that falls upon the 
vineyards of the Rhine, and their music thrills 
with vibraticas that seem to be voices of the un- 
dulations of light. For the blessing of genius, 
and for the health and taste and intelligence of 
the people at large and their children, we must 


Moreover, grace of figure and | 
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oe 


hear the beauty and the harmony of ‘all nature at 
this season of life and joy. Run and jump and 
climb and wade as you will, and be careful to 
make notes of whatever is remarkable in your 
way. You will be stronger and wiser from this 
experience, and you will return to your books 
and your school with new interest and vigor. 
You will unlearn the folly of mistaking words 
for knowledge, and notions for facts, and ab- 
stract rules for living forces. A new day 
come in education, and you must be awake an 
stirring under its light. Science is calling her 
students to the new school of nature in an island 
of the sea, and we may follow her call, if not to 
that island, to some retreat where things may be 
seen in themselves, and words may be their rep- 
resentatives without being their substitutes. 

We are aware that great agitation is now go- 
ing on in the class of institutions and powers 
that have belonged to our easy craft, and that 
there are signs of a change of opinion as to what 
is an easy seat. Thrones are somewhat los- 
ing their good name, and they are either aban- 
doned in despair, as in France and Spain, or they 
are so marvelously transformed as hardly to be 
recognized, and the king or the emperor is called 
to exchange the velvet cushion for the hard sad- 
dle of the soldier, or the stiff chair in the cabinet 
council or at the treasury desk. It is pleasant 
to believe that one seat is becoming easy, and 
that is one which concerns not a single person or 
a single class, but all the boys and girls in Chris- 
tendom—the school bench or chair. What shall 
be the height and size of the seat, what the angle 
and curve of the back, how shall the desk in front 
be adapted to the seat, shall the chair be movable 
toward the desk for writing, or shall the desk be 
movable toward the chair, as the last decision 
declares—these are questions that are stirring 
the friends of education, especially in Europe, 
and making a new literature on the subject. 
We are very much interested in this discussion, 


has 
} 


use more the help of the sun, and gardening and | but must be content at present with protesting 


education must go more habitually together. 
We are glad to say a word for the out-of-door | 
sport and activity of young people, and to urge | 


| 


against the narrow benches, angular backs, and 
cramping desks that crook the spines and dwarf 
the chests of our school-children, and with claim- 


the thousands of girls and boys who read these | ing, in the name of God and nature, for our hosts 
pages to take freely to the fields and the woods, | 


now that the summer is coming. Take your 


of girls and boys free air and fair sunshine in 
their play, and wholesome rooms and easy seats 


eyes and ears and hands with you, and see and | for their study. 





° ? 
Chitar’s 
POETRY. 
Farm Ballads (Harper and Brothers) com- 


1 


| 


Viterary Aecord. 


** Death-doomed,” His poetry is good, but less not- 


able. But in these home pictures Mr. Carleton 


prises in a volume of a little over a hundred | is as an artist not inferior to Bret Harte, John 
pages, and handsomely illustrated, the poems | | Hay, or Joaquin Miller, while both in the moral 


of WiLu CARLETON. 


periodicals, several of them in Harper's Weekly, 
and the public verdict has already been rendered : 
it is one of very hearty approval. 


*Most if not all of them | tone and in the warmth and healthfulness of feel- 
have appeared from time to time in American | ing heis vastly their superior. 


The life and char- 


| acter which he depiets are rough, but not coarse, 
| and he neither thinks it necessary to make his 


Mr. Carleton | pages redolent with profanity, nor to shock his 


is happiest in his delineation of the homelier | readers by blasphemy, nor to irritate them by tor- 


phases of American life and character. 
poems are such as ‘‘ Betsey and I are out,’ 


His best | turing the English language in order to be true to 
"and its | nature. 


In his best poets the pathos and humor 


sequel, ‘‘ How Betsey and I made up ;” or “* Over | are so commingled that one scarce knows whether 
the Hill to the Poor-House,” and its sequel, “Over | to laugh or to cry, and the interwoven threads 


the Hill from the Poor-House.’ ; 
in the ‘‘ Fading Flower,’ 
Vou. XLVIL—Na. 277.—9 


In sentiment, as | defy separation. 
“and in tragedy, as in the | poems that they exalt home and the home life, 


It is a notable feature of these 
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and that they depict a love which is 
free from sensuousness or passion. 

The character of the literature of the age is 
its realism. To paint things as they are is 
deemed the office of imagination. The charm of 
Witir1aM Mornris’s poems is that there is noth- 
ing realistic about them, They make the reader 
forget the world of fact: they carry him into one 
of fancy. Mr. Morris’s latest poem, Love is 
Enough (Roberts Brothers), is a dream. 
must be in a dreamy state to enjoy it. Itisa 
September afternoon, when a delicious haze is in 
the air, and clothes the hills with a glorious in- 
distinctness, and the very vagueness of the cur- 
tained landscape adds to its indescribable glory. 
The poem defies analysis. It has scarcely more 
of plot than a dream, and is as impossible to in- 
terpret. 
defies quotation as well as analysis. 


absolutely 





One can 


. "* | 
judge less of it as a whole from a sample verse 


than he could judge of the beauty of a rainbow, 
if he had never seen one, from a square inch of | 
refracted light passed through a prism. To 
many, perhaps to most casual readers, this poem 
will seem incomprehensible, and they will ask, 
bewildered, what it means. But as there is 
music whose meaning is beyond interpretation, 
so there is poetry which the soul drinks in with 
an enjoyment which it can not itself comprehend 
or interpret to others. Love is Enough is like 
one of Beethoven's sonatas 
out of key to its melody sees nothing i init. He 
who is attuned to the poet finds in his music an | 
enjoyment all the greater that he can neither 
interpret its secret to himself nor communicate 
it to others. 

Lars: a Pastoral of Norway, by Bayarp 
Taytor (J. R. Osgood and Co.), is a less pre- 
tentious poem than his previous one, The Masque 
of the Gods, and it is as much better as it is 
simpler. 
meaning is what Milton calls ‘‘the unresistible 
might of weakness.” ‘The opening is dark with 
passion and red with blood. Lars and Per, rival 
Norwegian lovers, fight for Brita; Per is slain; 
Brita finds in the instant of his death that her 
love was for him; Lars becomes an exile, not 
for fear of punishment, revenge, or reproach, 
but because the land is filled with her who was 
his hope, but is now his desolation and despair. 
In Pennsylvania he finds a Quaker wife and im- 
bibes Quaker principles, and, returning home, 
conquers the hate of his rival’s brother, and puts 
an end to the bloody custom that gave the right 
of revenge to the next of kin, by offering his life 
a sacrifice, which not even revenge can take 
from a willing victim. The picture of the last 
encounter, in which Lars bares his breast to 
Thorsten’s knife, and saves his life by the very 
undaunted courage with which he offers it, is 
finely conceived and finely painted. The whole 
poem will take rank as not only the finest pro- 
duction of Mr. Taylor’s pen, but as one which 
entitles him to the name and rank of a true poet. 

The Temple Rebuilt (Noyes, Holmes, and Co. ), 
by Freperic R. Appr, is an attempt to portray 
in verse the experience of the soul in its history, 
from the consciousness of its dignity down 
through the experience of guilt and consequent 
despair, and up again through its redemption in 
Christ, its development in grace and its work 
of love, to its hope of final glory. The theme is 
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One | 


. s, / 
It possesses charming passages, yet it 


: the reader who is | 


It is, in truth, a parable whose moral | 





| | transcendent; the treatmentis not. Sucha poem, 
| to be w orthy of itself, must be either wrought out 
| of @ rare experience, and so interesting for its 
spiritual insight, or wrought by a rare genius, 
| and so powerful for its appeal to a spiritual im- 
|agination. Mr. Abbe’s book is neither; and 
| though it is really a meritorious poem, its merits 
are so far beneath those which such a theme re- 
| quires that the book is a disappointment. It is 
orthodox in thought, pure, simple, and Christian 
in sentiment, and not noticeably faulty in con- 
struction ; but it is only the experience of mill- 
ions put into a verse not superior to that which 
scores might phrase. As a dramatic poem it is 
not equal to the seventh and eighth chapters of 
Romans. 
| Most American readers know Hiawatha only 
as the purely imaginary hero of Longfellow’s ro- 
{mantic poem. ‘The anonymous author of Hia- 
watha: the Story of the Iroquois Sage (A. D. F. 
| Randolph and Co.), conceding that Mr. L ong- 
fellow has ‘‘ selected those aspects best adapted 
| for pictorial effect,” undertakes in a little vol- 
| ume of thirty pages to give a conception of Hi- 
awatha, the Indian hero, ‘*‘ more-consistent and 
dignified than that popularly entertained.” The 
poetry of his story is a pleasant rhyme, which 
suffers more than it justly should from the inev- 
itable comparison with that of Longfellow. The 
| main value of the book is as a contribution to 
the popular knowledge of the life of the red 
man.—Scribner, Armstrong, and Co. issue avery 
neat and convenient edition of the complete po- 
etical works of J. G. HoLtianp under the title 
of Garnered Sheaves. ‘The volume is red-lined, 
is printed on good though thin paper, with clear 
type, and is very fairly illustrated. Mr. Hol- 
land’s popular success as a poet entitles him to 
|this honor, and his many literary friends will 
welcome this edition of his poems.—More Bab 
Ballads (George Routledge and Sons) is so well 
described by its title-page as ‘*‘ Much Sound, 
| little Sense,” that it needs no other or further 
characterization from us. The humor of both 
poems and illustrations is very broad—the humor 
of nonsense—but it is humor nevertheless. 











FICTION. 

THERE are two Bulwers, the old and the new, 
the author of Paul Clifford and Eugene Aram, 
and the author of The Caxtons and My Novel. 
Kenelm Chillingly (Harper and Brothers) is by 
the modern Butwer. It is a picture of modern 
life, painted by one who is more a philosopher 
than an artist, and more a critic than either, 
and whose pictures are but the vehicle for his 
philosophy and his criticism. The hero is an 
odd genius, in whom a romantic chivalry is in- 
termixed with a misanthropical contempt of 
human kind, who is at once the dreamiest of 
idealists and the most sftirical of realists. Of 
noble blood, and an heir to large property, he 
leaves his home to study life from the point of 
view of a country yeoman. He travels at first 
on foot, and carefully guarding his incognito, 
subsequently preserving it less carefully, and 

carrying himself in a manner more befitting his 
station. He begins with a philosophic contempt 
for love and a cynic’s contempt for woman. But 
| love wounds him at last, and he learns that there 
| are truths whose depth philosophy has never 
| sounded with her plummet. In truth, through- 
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out his curiously adventurous career his idealism 
recognizes love in others, and with the chivalry 
of an English Don Quixote he defends the de- 
fenseless, while his realism despises love ‘or him- 
self, and makes a show of putting but light esti- 
mate on the very spirit of honor which actuates 
him. The moral of the story—for it has a moral— 
is embodied in the closing sentences : ** The world 
is a battle-field, in which the worst wounded are 
the deserters, stricken as they seek to fly, and 
hushing the groans that would betray the secret 
of their inglorious hiding-place...... My choice is 
nade: not that of a deserter—that of a soldier 
in the ranks.” 

Old Kensington (Harper and Brothers), in a 
course of professional perusing of the novels of 
the period, seems like an April day interjected 
into a stormy March. It is full of the odors of 
flowers and the singing of birds, and though 
tears sweep through it, yet the sunshine is upon 
them. ‘They are not the cold and bitter rain of 
a sunless autumn day. It is a story of love with- 
out passion, and of pathos without tragedy. Its 
very placidity makes its reflection of life more 
perfect. Its characters have not the strong in- 
dividuality which gives such singular vividness 
to the creations of George Eliot, but they are 
not one whit less real. In truth, the men and 
women of our daily life, if not more like those 
of Old Kensington than like those of Middle- 
march, are more commonly seen through the 
less intellectually clear, but more sympathetic, 
atmosphere of the latter book. ‘The story in its 
external incidents is quite as simple as Middle- 
march, Its interest lies partly in the successive 
pictures, partly in the development of charac- 
ter, partly in the tale of inner life unfolded, 
but chiefly in the contagious sympathy of Miss 
THACKERAY’S warm heart. We follow Dolly’s 
heart experiences with an interest which we 
catch from the living sympathy of the author. 
The story of George’s waywardness, wandering, 
and sudden death touches us deeply, because it 
has touched the writer first, and our eyes are 
dimmed with tears because the voice which tells 
us the story is tremulous with unaffected feeling. 
In short, the tenderness of a loving, womanly 
heart suffuses the whole book. It is Miss Thack- 
eray in Old Kensington which makes it so de- 
lightful a story. 

Pemberton; or, One Hundred Years Ago, by 
Henry Peterson (J. B. Lippincott and Co.), 
is a historical novel of the American Revolution, 
in which the treachery of Benedict Arnold and the 
capture of Major André play an important part. 
‘The author has evidently made a study of the era 
in which he has cast his story, and he has written 
not a mere wild romance, but a real if not al- 
Ways a true picture of the times. The historical 
characterization gives e¥idence, too, of a pains- 
taking study of character which is not very often 
bestowed on works of this description. He gives 
to Major André a more “‘ noble soul” than really 
belonged to him; but something is permissible, 
perhaps, to fiction, and the death of André, and 
the contrast of his character with that of Arnold, 
has always invested him with an honor greater 
than is his by right. The book is ingeniously 
written, and will be especially interesting to 
young readers. 

Thornton Hall, by Purse F. M‘Keen (A. D. 
F. Randolph and Co.), is a picture of boarding- 


school life in a young ladies’ seminary, and is 
written by one whose familiarity with the sub- 
ject is the result of a life spent therein, part of 
the time as a scholar, part of the time as a 
teacher. It has merit; and though the critics 
may not award it an especially high rank for ar- 
tistic excellence, it will prove acceptable both as 
an entertaining and instructive story to a large 
class of readers: to all parents who have daugh- 
ters who are about going to school, for the hints 
it affords them as to the true principles which 
should underlie school training; to all girls 
about entering school, as an introduction to its 
life and a suggestion of its dangers; to al 
graduates, as a reminiscence of days whose re- 
call is generally delightful, whatever the reality 
may have been; and to all teachers, less for any 
light it throws on methods than for the thorough 
geniality and sympathy of the spirit which it 
manifests in the author and inspires in the 
reader. 

WILHELMINE VON HiItterne has produced 
nothing, at least nothing from her pen has been 
given to American readers, which is not remark- 
able for vigor both of thought and expression. 
A Twofold Life (J. B. Lippincott and Co.) falls 
in no whit below her previous novels. ‘The sec- 
ond chapter interprets the title of the story. In 
a delirium Heinrich becomes conscious of two 
selves within him, each striving for the mastery— 
Egotism, and the Genius of the Ideal, and each 
becomes embodied in a visible apparition. At 
their united command he feels himself divided, 
made, as it were, into two separate beings, en- 
dowed with a double nature. ‘The motto of the 
one is ‘* Enjoy ;” the motto of the other is ** At- 
tain.” The rest of the story is the life cam- 
paign between these two natures, each striving 
for the supremacy. ‘Throughout the book a 
double name is given to the now twofold man, 
who is alternately Henri and Heinrich. Yet 
this opening chapter is almost the only one in 
which metaphysics are obtruded ; for though the 
novel is essentially a metaphysical one, its philos- 
ophy is all expressed in dramatic forms. The 
authoress possesses both a curiously subtle intel- 
lect and a vivid and even sensuous imagination. 
The latter she uses to good advantage, and by 
its aid. makes her story effective as a novel, irre- 
spective of its philosophical aspects. —Galama ; 
or, The Beggars (Charles Scribner and Co.), 
is what is ironically called a historical novel. 
The scene is laid in Brussels and vicinity during 
the opening of the Reformation, which ended in 
the emancipation of the Netherlands. The beg- 
gars, the Inquisition, the beginning of civil war, 
with a discreet admixture of love, make very ex- 
cellent materials for a romance, full enough of 
adventure to satisfy the hungriest novel-reader. 
We must do the author the justice to say that 
he has made a very good use of his materials. — 
If Little Hodge (Dodd and Meade) is a story, 
and there is a little love intermixed with it to 
give it the flavor of a novel, it is a failure. If it 
is a satirical essay, a discussion of the labor prob- 
lem in its English aspects, it is a success. It 
follows very closely the line of the author's first 
and most successful venture, Ginz’s Baby, only 
this baby is the child of a farm-hand, and his 


| life introduces the reader to the miseries which 


Joseph Arch is so bravely endeavoring to cure. 
—Nicholas Nickleby is the latest volume in 
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‘** Harper's Illustrated Edition of the Works of 
Charles Dickens.” Mr. C. S. Reinhart, who 
illustrates it, has taken a high rank among 
American artists for character-drawing, and he 
does nothing in this volume to dishonor either 
his own growing reputation or that of the series 
to which he contributes. His work does not 
suffer by comparison with that which in the 
other volumes has been produced by the best 
English and American contemporary artists. 
There is perceptible, perhaps, in some of the 
sketches something of the spirit of exaggera- 
tion; but this is the chief fault, and.is one so 
commonly imbibed by the artists from Dickens, 
whose exuberant fancy can not always be inter- 
reted by the pencil, that the reader will readily 
ardon it. 


I 
P 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION, 

3ooKs of mere assault and criticism are at best 
but of secondary value. ‘Those who propose to 
us to cast off the Christianity of the past as a 
worn-out garment owe it to us and to themselves 
to show what new garment they have to offer in 
its stead, and this rather difficult task Mr. Froth- 
ingham, with a clear conception of the need, and 
a courage worthy of a better cause, has attempt- 
ed in his Religion of Humanity (D. G. Francis). 
Unlike many of the disciples of his school, Mr. 
Frothingham has an intuitive appreciation of 
the needs of the human heart, and consequently 
recognizes that the Christian religion rests not 
in its external evidences, but in the spiritual 
satisfaction it affords. He, perhaps for this rea- 
son, deals but slightly in criticism ; instead, he 
points out the substitutes which he would offer 
tor a closed Bible and an exiled Christ. He 
brings another Gospel—he does not merely crit- 
icise the old—and his work is in consequence a 
curious commingling of the mystical und the 
critical, the spiritual and the rationalistic, the 
like of which is hardly to be found elsewhere. 
It is because his work offers the substitute pro- 
posed by Free Religion for the religion of Christ 


that it deserves especial consideration at the | 


hands of thinking men. He believes in a God, 
but in one unknown and unknowable, and de- 
clares that ‘‘the most unintelligible sayings about 
God are the most impressive to the religious 
mind ;” he believes in an incarnation, but in a 
God *‘ who is not so much a man as Man;” he 
believes in a Christ—not in the historical Jesus 
of Nazareth, but in an ideal Christ, whom he 
defines as ‘*the human element in mankind ;” 
he believes in an atonement, which consists in 
bridging ‘‘ the gulf betwixt the animal and the 


human elements in man;” he believes in salva- | 
: : ge | 
tion, ‘‘by throwing ourselves enthusiastically 


upon the virtue of our rational powers ;” he be- 
lieves in inspiration, which in its highest and 


best forms is found in those who are ‘ filled and | 


fed from the perennial fountains of their own 
abounding hearts ;”’ he believes in a Bible, *‘ the 
literature of the soul,” ‘‘ found in strata all over 
the earth.” The result of a comparison of the 


proposed religion of humanity with the religion | 
of Christianity, as embodied not in creeds and | 


confessions, but in the New Testament, and es- 
pecially in the four Gospels, will not lead many 


who have any firm grasp on the substance to drop | 


it that they may seize at the shadow. But for 
such a clear and succinct statement of the pro- 
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posed substitute Mr. Frothingham is entitled to 
the thanks of all those who desire to know what 
modern skepticism desires them to surrender, 
and what it has to give them therefor. 
Foot-Prints of Satan; or, the Devil in His. 
tory, by Rev. Hotxis Rein (E. B. Treat), pos- 
sesses a real value which one might not suspect 
from its title. It is not a book of morbid im- 
agination, but one which bears in every chapter 
the evidences of painstaking research. “The sta- 
tistics of war, intemperance, the perversion of 
| wealth, the perversion of literature, Romanism, 
paganism, free divorce, etc., are presented with a 
fullness which we have not elsewhere seen equal- 
ed.— The Wonde rful Lamp, and other Talks 
Children, by AtexanpeR Mac iron, D.D. 
| (Robert Carter and Brothers), is an admirable 
book for Sabbath evening reading aloud to the 
|young folks, who will perhaps hardly read it 
themselves, The author possesses the same pe- 
culiar power of illustrating spiritual truths in 
forms easy to be comprehended by children which 
has given Dr. Newton’s somewhat similar works 
so wide-spread and deserved a popularity.— Com- 
fort Ye, by J. R. Macpurr, D.D. (Robert Car- 
ter and Brothers), is an exposition of the last 
twenty-seven chapters of the book of Isaiah. It 
does not claim to possess any critical value, and 
is an exposition, not a commentary. But if it 
does not directly add to the original by any pe- 
culiar freshness of interpretation, it compels the 
reader to dwell on passages whose beauty and 
force often escape our attention simply because 
of careless and indifferent reading. It is an aid 
to meditation rather than to study. —We had the 
good fortune to hear one of the six discourses 
which constitute Zhe Lost Found, by Rev. W. 
M. Taytor, D.D., of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York (Scribner, Armstrong, and 
Co.), @ series of sermons on the parables re- 
corded in the fifteenth chapter of Luke. The 
simplicity, homeliness of illustration, stroug com- 
mon-sense, directness, practicality, and spiritual 
warmth which make Dr. Taylor’s preaching so 
successful are all strikingly exemplified in this 
little volume, which will be read with interest, 
as the preacher is heard with interest, for rea- 
sons which the heart appreciates but the head 
finds it difficult to explain. —In Enigmas of Lift 
(J. R. Osgood and Co.) W. R. Greee conducts 
his readers to no satisfactory conclusions, and 
does not even attempt to do so, but he compels 
his readers to think. He presents puzzles, but 
does not solve them; his book is one of enig- 
mas to which he offers no key, and its value 
consists in the fact that it compels the reader to 
| study out for himself the truth respecting im- 
portant themes upon which Mr. Gregg otiers 
him only provoking yet stimulating interrogato- 
|ries. The style is remarkably clear, and at 
times eloquent, and the writer, who refuses him- 
self to be mystified by words without wisdom, 
offers no such mystifying words to his readers. 
—The theological critics will find much to criti- 
| cise in Mr. Murray’s Music-Hall Sermons, Sec- 
ond Series (J. R. Osgood and Co.). ‘They are 
sometimes careless in statement. But they are 
plain, simple, earnest, direct, and modern; and we 
| read them without any surprise that they should 
have been listened to by large congregations, and 
with the hope that they may find many readers. — 
|The Sunday Half Hours with Great Preachers 
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(Porter and Coates) contains fifty-two sermons 
from as many leading clergymen, ancient and 
modern. All schools are represented which accept 
the Bible as their basis, and the selections appear 
to be, on the whole, wisely made.—The death of 
Dr. GuTuRie, the foremost modern preacher of 
that land of preachers, Scotland, gives a new 
interest to The Works of Dr. Guthrie, of which 
the Carters issue a uniform edition. ‘The title 
of one of these books gives the characteristic 
of them all—Speaking to the Heart. It is this 
peculiar power, not the clear and accurate state- 
ment of the truth, not the vivid pictorial power 
which illustrates and enforces it, that gives to 
his writings their peculiar charm.—There has 
been a considerable demand for a book which 
should answer, not in an abstruse and scientific, 
but in a popular manner, the arguments of the 
modern evolutionists, and thus afford to common 
readers a means of satisfying themselves of the 
zrounds on which Christian faith in a personal 
God and a superintending Providence is to be 
maintained against the new hypothesis which sub- 
stitutes a gradual evolution for a Divine creation. 
Dr. Burk has undertaken to meet this want in Pa- 
ter Mundt, Second Series (Noyes, Holmes, and 
Co.). He presents the theory briefly, weighs and 
replies to certain arguments in its favor, and then 
impugns it in successive chapters as in conflict 
with ontology, geology, the science of probabil- 
ities, solar astronomy, stellar astronomy, and 
nebular astronomy. As a popular embodiment 
of the arguments against evolution the work is 
decidedly worthy of commendation.—The pres- 
ent movement for a new translation of the 
Scriptures imparts a special interest to such a 
work as The Historic Origin of the Bible, by 
Epwarp Coxe Bissetu (A. D. F. Randolph 
and Co.). ‘The history of its growth and its 
preservation is almost as marvelous as any mar- 
vel recorded in it. That history is itself no 
mean argument for its inspiration as well as its 
authenticity. The work includes a history of, 
first, our English version; second, the written 
text and ancient version of the New Testament ; 
third, the origin and canon of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is only necessary to add that the au- 
thor appears to deserve the commendation given 
to him by Professor R. D. Hitchcock, in an in- 
troduction, as ‘‘ an ardent and critical scholar,” 
who ‘‘has spared no pains to be sound and accu- 
rate in his conclusions.”—Any detailed criticism 
of Faith and Free Thought (A. D. F. Randolph 
and Co.) would far transcend our limits; for 
the work consists of eleven lectures by different 
English divines, each of which is independent 
of the others, and would require a separate jadg- 
ment. We can only say that in general the au- 
thors of these lectures appear to appreciate the 
difficulties which beset many honest minds at 
the present time, and that in the main they dis- 
cuss those difficulties in an appreciative spirit, 
which tends to put their readers in sympathy 
with them, and to secure the attention of those 
Who most need a solution of doubts. They are 
controversial without being combative or pugna- 
cious. 
RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS. 

Tue slave-trade is far from being as yet abol- 
ished’; and the recent interest awakened in Great 
Britain, partly through the representations of Dr. 
Livingstone, finds full justification in the facts 


recorded in Dhow Chasing in Zanzibar Waters, 
by Captain G. L. Sutiivan. ‘The dhow, or bag- 
gala, is a native craft made to draw but a few 
inches of water, used for coasting purposes on 
the eastern coast of Africa, and employed alike 
in legitimate commerce and in the more profit- 
able slave-trade. The extent of that trade is 
indicated by a few figures—such, for example, 
as that in two years over two thousand negroes 
were liberated by the expedition with which Cap- 
tain Sullivan was connected; that the tax paid 
to the Sultan on slaves reported to be exported 
indicates the capture and exportation of over 
twenty-five thousand annually; and that this 
tax only represents a portion of the slave-trade, 
certainly not more than half, and that inade- 
quately. Of this trade and of the practical 
measures for its suppression Captain Sullivan's 
book gives some idea in an account of adventures 
experienced in three cruises for the capture of 
the slave-dealers. ‘The book is quite fully illus- 
trated, and deserves study by philanthropists and 
statesmen in this country as well as in England. 

Those who are familiar with Dean ALForp’s 
Commentary on the New Testament in either of 
its forms not only recognize its scholarship and 
its impartiality, but yet more the deep, genuine, 
and thoroughly unaffected piety of its author. 
They learn in the use of it to love him who 
wrote it; and though the number of Dean Al- 
ford’s readers and consequent friends in this 
country is not very large, we can not forbear 
calling their attention to the Life, Journals, and 
Letters of He nry Alford, D.D., late Dean of 
Canterbury, edited by his widow. The life was 
an uneventful one, but its record is full of inspi- 
ration, especially to the student. We could wish 
the editor had given us more information as to 
his literary habits—how, with his parish work, 
his students, his poems, and his published ser- 
mons and occasional articles, he succeeded in 
perfecting such a work as his Commentary. But 
if she has failed in this, she has not failed in 
giving her readers an insight into the working 
of his mind, and an acquaintance with his ear- 
nest and yet broad and liberal spirit. No better 
defense against the theological aspersions some- 
times cast upon him could be offered than this 
biography, which is the more effective because 
pervaded by his own Christian and uncontrover- 
sial spirit. It is a lesson for less busy men than 
Dean Alford to find one so loaded down with 
multitudinous labors carrying on a long corre- 
spondence with a person of another parish who 
comes to him in religious perplexity for light, 
explaining in private letters doubtful and diffi- 
cult questions in theology and criticism with as 
much fullness and conscientiousness as if they 
were essays for publication, and writing a letter 
to a young girl of his parish on her going out to 
service, giving her counsel respecting her new 
duties, and signing himself with a humility as 
delightful as it is unaffected, ‘* Your affectionate 
minister and brother in the Lord.” 

Mr. Matrunw Arnotp’s latest contribution 
to theology is, like all his writings, worthy of 
careful study. The object of Literature and 
Dogma is to show that the Bible language is 
that of literature, not that of dogma or philoso- 
phy; that its most important terms are vague 
and shadowy, not precise and well-defined; tliat, 
for example, the word God itself is, to quote our 
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author’s words, ‘fa term hiicws out, so to speak, 
as a not fully grasped object of the speaker's con- 
sciousness,” an does not convey ‘a thoroughly 
definite and ascbrtained idea.” It is his opinion 
that the Bible is losing its influence over the 
masses because it is misinterpreted, and made to 
carry a load which does not really belong to it, 
1 his book is an attempt to clear away this 
and present what he re; gards as the esse ential 
achings of the Bible itself, the spirit as op- 
sed to the letter, To Mr. Arnold all mir- 
acles, all prophecies, and all well-defined theolog- 
ical ideas are extrabiblical, no part of the true 
Bible, save as the shell is part of the nut. To 
crack this shell, and throw it away, and get out 
the meat, is his avowed purpose. In doing this 
he shows himself at times either ignorant of Bib- 
lical criticism or supremely contemptuous of it, 
we are not sure which. It is not fair to unin- 
formed readers to tell them that the reference 
to Shiloh, in Genesis, xlix. 10, does not relate 
to a future Messiah,when the best Hebrew schol- 
ars agree in giving it, both etymologically and 
grammatically, a prophetical interpretation; or 
to treat the prophecy in Matthew, xxiv. 34, 
‘This generation shall not pass till all these 
things be fulfilled,” in seeming ignorance of the 
fact the at the Biblical use of the word ‘* genera- 
tion” calls for its translation here, as in other 
passages, by the term ‘‘nation.” So his argu- 
ment against miracles is not only not new, 
not even strongly put, and he writes with a curi- 
ous oblivion of the argument respecting the his- 
toric truthfulness of Christ’s real resurrection, 
the falsity of which he apparently assumes as 
beyond question. But in his interpretation of 
e heart of the Bible he is more successful. He 
ens up its great fundamental teachings respect- 
ig righteousness as a life that flows from the in- 
visible God, and presents old and familiar truths 
in a guise which gives them all the force of new 
ones. Critically and grammatically, ‘‘ grace and 
truth came through Jesus Christ” is a better ren- 
dering than the one which he suggests; but ‘** hap- 
piness and reality came through Jesus Christ, 
though inadequate, yet gives to the old text a 
new meaning, and to the thoughtful reader a 
new insight; and those to whom such words as 
‘* regeneration” and ‘* repentance” have ceased to 
carry with them any real spiritual significance 
will get the ideas which they were 
convey, if not with equal accuracy at least with 
greater force, in Mr. Arnold’s interpretations of 
the truths they embody. If Mr. Arnold really 
desired to commend the essentials of Biblical 
teachings to his readers, he would have accom- 
plished his object more effectually if he had pre- 
sented them without the destructive, sometimes 
contemptuous, and often wholly inadequate crit- 
icism which accompanies them, and which leaves 
one at times perplexed to know whether he is 
reading the pages of an enthusiastic disciple of 
Christ or a misanthropical unbeliever in both 
Iiim and His religion. 


load, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

However much Mrs. AMES 
regretted the lack 
prepared her Memorials of 
Cary (Hurd and Houghton), we are inclined to 
rejoice that the author was thus left to introduce 
us in her own way to the home and hearts of 


herself may have 


“0 


it is | 


intended to | 


| the sister singers. 


| ty-five scientific periodicals, 


” | broad and liberal mind, 


By reading her simple and 
graphic sketch we are admitted to the number 
of the familiar friends of Alice and Phebe C ary. 
We — a glance at their childhood and early 
life, a glimpse of the humble home which they 
made for themselves in New York at the first. 
and a clearer and better view of the last years 
in the beautiful home which fitted itself abox 
them. No more honest and tender love and no 
readier pen could have combined to give a me- 
morial of the sisters whose Jove to one anothe, 
and entwined life make a poem no less exqui- 
site than their written words. 

The Annual Record of Science and Industry 
Jor 1872 (Harper and Brothers) is the second 
of the series, the first of which we commended 
to our readers a year ago. It is perfectly s safe 
to say that of the scientific year-books, of which 
three or four are published, this is by far the 
most thorough and complete. It is edited by 
Professor Barrp, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion; its materials are gathered not only from the 
Smithsonian Library, but also from over seven- 
embracing all the 
principal scientific periodical publications of this 
country and Europe. The work is introduced 
by a general summary of scientific and indus- 
trial progress during the year 1872, and the ana- 
lytical table of contents renders it easy to refer 
to any topic, or even any important fact. A 
necrology embracing the principal losses by death 
during the year 1872 in the ranks of men of 
science is appended. 

The Foreigner in Far Cathay (Scribner, Arm- 
strong, and Co.) is less a book on China than 
a series of observations respecting China and 
the Chinese by one who ought to have good 
means of knowing whereof he writes—W. H. 
Mepuwkrst, British consul at Shanghai. It gives 
a very graphic picture of the lite of foreign resi- 
dents in China, and corrects some very common 
impressions respecting the habits and character 
of the native population. His suggestions re- 
specting missionary methods indicate a man of 
and the whole tone of 
the book is that of a fair, impartial, and candid 


| writer, who desires only to give the truth, and 


who feels no temptation to sacrifice it to rhetoric, 
to dramatic effect, or to religious or political 
prejudices. His quasi defense of the opium 
trade is the only exception, and a defense the 
end of which is the assertion that ‘*it can not 
be asserted that the association involves any more 
demoralization of character to the individual 
than a connection with the beer, wine, or liquor 
trade” can not, perhaps, be justly regarded as 


extravagant, 


The Mother's Work with Sick Children (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons) is a translation by a physician 
from the French of another physician. ‘This 


| fact gives the work a certain authority which 


|; 
| 
| 


of material from which she | 
Alice and Phebe} 


popular medical works do not always possess, 
while it imparts to it its only considerable fault : 
it presupposes too much knowledge on the part 
of the mother. We recognize the difficulty of 
writing on er subjects without using sci- 
entific terminology; nevertheless, a work in- 
tended for popalar use ought not to require such 
n glossary as is appended to this. Notwith- 

standing this defect, the book deserves high 
praise. It is not beyond the apprehension of 
most mothers, if they are willing to give its oc- 
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casionally obscure pasrages a little thoughtful 
study. It begins with a general consideration 
of the work of the mother in the physical care 
and training of children. It then proceeds to 
give specific and practical information on such 
topics as the proper remedies to constitute the 
mother’s pharmacopeeia, the right use of them 
in cases that do not call for medical advice or 
do not admit waiting for it, the indications which 
the mother may recognize of approaching dis- 
ease, the proper care of the sick, and the proper 
administration of the sick-room. It is provided 
with an excellent index, which enhances its 
value as a book of reference; but its chief value 
is as a treatise for the mother’s reading at her 
leisure, rather than for her hasty reference in 
times of special exigency.—There are not many 
mothers who will find time to understand and 
fill up the record, for which provision is made in 
the Mother's Register (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), 
which is intended as a note-book of the children’s 
health. It contains some useful information, 
compressed into very concise foot-notes ; these 
and its provocation to a study of children’s 
physical condition constitute its chief practical 
value. 

We think it was Goethe who laid down as 
the three canons of criticism three test ques- 
tions to be asked and answered : first, what does 
the author propose to do? second, is it worth 
doing ? third, has he done it well? Applying 
these questions to Siam, the Land of the White 
Elephant, as it was and is (Scribner, Armstrong, 
and Co.), we see no reason to doubt that the 
editor and compiler has done his work fairly 
well, but great reason to doubt whether it is a 
work worth doing at all. The book opens with 
an account of the geography and ancient history 
of Siam, which appears to have been obtained 
from well-known and trustworthy sources. Then 
follows the matter contributed by the editor him- 
self, the record of observations in Bangkok six- 
teen years ago, since which time the more im- 
portant changes in the civilization of Siam have 
taken place. Then we have ‘‘Sir Harry Ord’s 
Visit to Hua-wan,” from the Bangkok Calendar, 
a journal published in the city of like name, and 
the six or eight chapters of Mouhot’s “ ‘Travels, 
Explorations, and Adventures.” A ‘* Journey 
from Bangkok to Birmah,” from the pen of Dr. 
Collins, an American missionary, is next given. 
The remaining chapters are made up from the 
writings of Bishop Pallegoix, Sir John Bowring, 
Dr. Bradley (a resident missionary), and Mrs. 
Leonowens. ‘The map and illustrations do not 
add materially to the value of the work. The 
map of Siam, Cambodia, the Laos country, etc., 
is evidently the same as that attached to M. 
Mouhot’s travels, and the illustrations are, with 
three or four exceptions, taken from the same 
work. Several of the English general atlases 
of the world contain maps of Siam (and the oth- 
er lands of Indo-China as well) which are ten 
years more modern, and hence more full and 
accurate than is this map. Some of the illustra- 
tions, too, do but sorry justice to their subject. 
The ‘‘ reigning First King of Siam” might fairly 
institute a libel suit against the engraver who 
gives the caricature on his majesty’s handsome 
and intelligent features; and the picture of the 
“present Second King” is no better. In short, 
the book is but a compilation of works of travels 
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whose information is too often rendered inac- 
curate by important changes which have taken 
place since they were written, or by inaccu- 
racy of language, of which the title is itself an 
illustration, Siam is in no proper sense the 
‘*land of the white elephant,” whose home em- 
braces the entire central portions of the Chin- 
Indian peninsula, from Bengal to Cochin China, 
and whose name is assumed as a part of his 
royal title by the King of Ava, ‘* Lord of many 
White Elephants.” In truth, these albinos— 
whose whiteness, by-the-way, is not the effect 
of disease, as is indicated by this book—are sel- 
dom found within the strict boundaries of the 
kingdom of Siam. ‘The editor has probably 
been misled by the fact that a white elephant 
on a red ground is its national standard. But 
we do not look for unicorns and lions in Great 
Britain because these emblems are on its na- 
tional crest. It is not, however, to errors of 
this sort that we chiefly object, but to the funda- 
mental conception which underlies not only this 
volume, but the series of which it is a part. We 
have a right to expect of such a library of 
travel that it will discriminate for the reader, 
and will sift out the true from the false, which 
this series does not do. It is because the coun- 
tries of Indo-China are so little known that the 
general reading public are satisfied with o- 
mances of the Harem, and other kindred publi- 
cations. Not being able to contradict ingenious 
though marvelous statements from personal 
knowledge and experience, all is accepted as 
the truth, until some may appear who really 
know of what they speak, and also speak of no 
more than they know. We have taken this yol- 
ume of a popular series because the series is 
popular, and because, of its kind, the book is 
fairly well done, in order to emphasize more 
strongly our protest against the whole system 
of book-making by any process, however skillful, 
of editing and compiling of information anti- 
quated, and therefore inadequate and inaccurate, 
on subjects on which.the public needs and is en- 
titled to have the best, the latest, and the most 
trustworthy information. 

Miss CaTHERINE Beecuer has devoted her 
life to studying herself and instructing others in 
that nameless modern science which we may, in 
lieu of a better name, entitle ‘* practical sociol- 
ogy,” by which we mean the practical art of 
healthy and happy living in modern society, es- 
pecially in the home circle. The Housekeeper 
and Health-keeper (Harper and Brothers) is a 
compend of her past utterances on these sub- 
jects; but it is also much more. It is the final 
result of thoughts, observations, philosophies, and 
suggestions which have survived the sifting proc- 
esses of time and actual trial. It embraces the 
whole range of family life, from the preparation 
of a meal to the right management and culture 
of children. A peculiar mellowness and soft- 
ness and absence of rigidity, which age, when 
instructed by experience, sometimes but not al- 
ways brings, constitute the most manifest qual- 
ities of the volume, and render it far better and 
more helpful than any book of mere rules and 
recipes, though these are not wanting; and a 
thoroughly Christian and as thoroughly uncon- 
ventional spirit breathes through the entire vol- 
ume. She recognizes no true home but the 
Christian home. The young housekeeper may, 
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indeed, at first be discouraged by the very ex- 
cellence of the standards which Miss Beecher 


sets up; but on further examination she will 


tind the directions so detailed and so explicit | 


that she can not misread, and we venture with 
some assurance to prophesy that, having once 
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used it as a guide-book in the difficult but im. 
portant art of housekeeping, and the more diffi- 
cult and more important art of home-keeping 
she will not be willing to surrender it again, 
nor will the members of her kingdom be willing 
| that she should. 





- bf 
Chitar’s 
POLITICAL. 
ON Record closes on the 28th of April. — 
The extra session of the Senate closed 
March 26. The long debate on Senator Cald- 
well’s expulsion was terminated, March 


the Senator’s resignation. A_ resolution was 


passed exonerating Senator Clayton from the | 


charges made against him. 
of Senator Bogy, 


In regard to the case 
the Committee on Privileges | 


and Elections requested to be discharged from | 


the duty of further investigation. 

Resolutions were passed during the session | 
providing for the meeting of several of the im- 
portant committees during the recess. Among 
these are the Committee on Transportation, that 
on Privileges and Elections—having special ref- 


erence to modes of electing the President and | 


Vice-President—and that on the Mississippi 
Levees. In regard to these levees, army en- 
gineers who have investigated the matter report 
the probable cost to be about $36,000,000. 
Southern people claim that a large part of this 


amount would be saved every year as a result | 


of the improvement. In 1861 the levees extend- | 
ing for 1504 miles had been constructed at a cost 
of $35,000,000. The yield of the plantations pro- | 


tected by them was 688,254 bales of cotton, and | 


460,000 hogsheads of sugar—worth $74,000, 000. | 
The ravages of the war have reduced these levees 
to a useless condition. In consequence, the 
sugars of Cuba and Brazil have taken the place 
of those of Louisiana, and a cotton crop esti- 
mated at 7,000,000 bales has been annually lost 
to the markets of the world. 

The Committee on Transportation has al- 
ready had before it the postal car question. 
There are fifty-eight lines of railroad running 
postal 
endeavoring to extend the system. ‘The postal 
car is, in fact, a traveling post-office, in charge | 
of an agent, who sorts the mail matter while the | 
car is in motion. This system has been of great 
advantage, preventing long delays in the deliv- 
ery of mail matter. Just before the close of the 


last session Congress passed a law increasing the | 
compensation for this kind of transportation to 
$500,000 dollars, and authorized | 


the extent of $ 
the ‘Transportation Committee to sit during re- 
cess and investigate the “ nature and extent of the | 
obligations subsisting between the railroad com- 
panies and the postal service.” The pay for rail- 
way mail service was adjusted according to the 
weight of matter carried, being per annum, for 
each mile, as follows: for a daily weight of 200 
pounds, $50; of 500 pounds, ; of 1000 | 
pounds, $100; of 1500 pounds, 
pounds, $150; of 3500 pounds, 
pounds, $200; and $: 
ditional 


> 
125; of 2000 | 
of 5000 
25 additional for every ad- 
2000 pounds. 
cured by the Postmaster-General with great! 


Bl75 


24, by | 


The | 


cars, and the Post-office Department is | 


This advance was se-| 
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| difficulty, and was by him deemed insufficient. 

The presidents of some of the lines leading from 
| New York threatened to take off the postal cars 
; on the Ist of April, but in view of the investiga 
tion being made by the Senate committee they 
suspended action. ; 

Mr. George William Curtis on the 18th of 
| March resigned his position as a member of the 
Advisory Board of the Civil Service. He stated 
as his reason for resigning that the circumstances 
| under which several important appointments had 
been recently made seemed to him to show an 
abandonment both of the spirit and the letter of 
the civil service regulations. Mayor Medill, of 
| Chicago, has also resigned. In the place of these 

gentlemen, Dorman B. Eaton, of New York, and 
Samuel Shellabarger, of Ohio, have been ap- 
| pointed Commissioners by the President. 

The new charter for New York city was final- 
| ly adopted by the New York Legislature April 
16. It abolishes the Board of Assistant Alder- 
|men after January 1, 1875. The Mayor is to 
nominate and, with the consent of the Board of 
Aldermen, appoint all the heads of departments, 

| and may remove them for cause. The Control- 
| ler, Commissioner of Public Works, Corporation 
Counsel, President of Public Parks, and 
President of the Police Department are retained 
in office during their ee term. In the re- 
duction of salaries of the leading officials there 
is a saving of over $350,000 annually, as com- 
pared with the old charter. 

The New York Legislature, among its other 
failures, has not met the popular sentiment on 
the question of usury. Governor Dix in his last 
message recommended the repeal of all usury 
aws as a blot on our statute-books. ‘The neigh- 
boring States have already accomplished this re- 
form. The laws as existing in New York can not 

be enforced. They are also partial, since they 
| allow corporations to loan money at rates ex- 
| ceeding that which is established ‘by the general 
law. The fact that there has been a combina- 
tion of individuals, and perhaps, as Recorder 
Hackett suggests, of some banks through bro- 
kers and middle-men, to diminish the circulation 
of money in regular channels, so as to raise the 
| percentage for its use in irregular channels, to the 
| profit of those combining for this end, and that 
this conspiracy is an offense against common law, 
has brought the subject before the Grand Jury of 

the General Sessions in New York city. ‘The 
| presentment made by this jury, April 17, de- 

| clares that that body “has been unable to trace 

the reason for the present stringency in the 
| money market, the usury laws being so er 

ular that not a man can be found who will aid 

| the authorities in discovering transgressors of 
them. It attributes to these very laws the enor- 
mous rates that are paid for money in New York 
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city, and thus the merchant and trader are em- | 


barrassed by the scarcity of money, owing to its 
withdrawal from its legitimate channels. It rec- 
ommends the repeal of all usury laws, or a mod- 
ification of them in their application to the city 
and county of New York. 

The Senate of the New York Legislature, 
April 23, passed the Assembly bill entitled ** An 
act to regulate interest and prevent usury.” It 
continues the seven per cent. rate of interest. 
It provides that no person shall take a greater 
rate of interest than seven per cent. But the 
forfeitures and penalties attached are of such a 
character as to amount to almost nothing. ‘The 
principal is not forfeited, but only the interest. 
‘The borrower or the lender may forestall any 
penalty beyond taxable costs by an offer before 
the institution of legal proceedings to give or 
accept the legal rate of interest. 

‘The New Jersey Legislature adjourned April 
4. It had passed the General Railroad bill; 
also a bill for the local taxation of all railway 
property heretofore exempt in view of paying a 
State tax. A Civil Rights bill was passed, giv- 
ing colored citizens all the rights and privileges 
of whites. The various temperance projects, 
including Local Option, were defeated; also 
the bill to make education compulsory. The 
State taxation was increased fifty per cent. rath- 
er than divert from the school fund the proceeds 
from the sales of land under water. 

Governor Parker, of New Jersey, has appoint- 
ed, in consonance with the resolution passed by 
the Legislature, April 4, two persons from each 
Congressional Distriet to prepare amendments to 
the constitution of the State for submission to the 
next Legislature. 

The two Houses of the Kentucky Legislature 
are divided on the question of local taxation for 
the support of the common-school system in that 
State—the Lower House insisting upon submit- 
ting the question to a majority of the resident 
real estate owners. As the report of the Senate 
Committee, April 17, justly says, ‘*'To give 


land-holders alone of all the people the right to | 


declare whether or not the boys and girls of Ken- 
tucky shall be educated, would be to inflict a 
stab which, if not fatal, would certainly cripple 
and destroy the efficiency of the great system 
to which the poor and needy look as their only 
hope for the mental development of their off- 
spring.” 

A disgraceful collision between whites and ne- 
groes has occurred at Colfax court-house, in Grant 
Parish, Louisiana, on the Red River. ‘The re- 
ports are conflicting. This much seems evident : 
A body of negroes was called out by Sheriff Shaw 
to defend the court-house from an attack threat- 
ened by the supporters of the M‘Enery govern- 
ment, who had gathered in large numbers for that 
purpose from the neighboring parishes. The 
collision took place April 13. The negroes were 
defeated, and a general massacre followed. The 
court-house was burned. It is stated, on the 
authority of United States Marshal S. B. Pack- 
ard, that there was no loss on the part of the 
colored men until after their surrender, when 
they were murdered in cold blood. He reports 
that his chief deputy buried the remains of sixty 
negroes found on the field. A steamer, with a 
detachment of United States troops on board, 
started for Colfax. 


State elections have taken place in Rhode Isl- 
and, April 2, and Connecticut, April 8. Henry 
Howard, the Republican candidate, was elected 
Governor of Rhode Island by a majority of 
over 5000. Charles R. Ingersoll, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, was elected Governor of Con- 
necticut by a majority of 3237. From the first 
three Congressional Districts Republican Con- 
gressmen were elected, among them J. R. Haw- 
ley; from the fourth W. H. Barnum, Demo- 
crat, was elected. ‘The Democrats gained large- 
ly in the State Legislature. 

At the meeting of the Mormon Conference in 
Salt Lake City, April 8, Brigham Young re- 
signed his position as trustee in trust of the 
Church. He announced his intention of going 
so far south that the telegraph would not reach 
him. He will probably have a following, and 
establish a new settlement in Arizona or Sonora, 

In the British House of Commons, April 7, 
Mr. Lowe, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
presented his financial budget for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1873. He announced a reduc- 
tion of the debt of £6,861,000, The actual 
revenue exceeded the estimated by nearly five 
millions of pounds. Mr. Lowe proposed to pro- 
vide for the payment of half of the Geneva 
award out of the revenues of the present year 
without additional taxation, and announced that 
the government was enabled to propose a reduc- 
tion of fifty per cent. in theduty on sugar, and 
to take off a penny from the tax on incomes, 
On April 24 these propositions were passed, ex- 
cept that reducing the duty on sugar, which was 
recommitted. 

A bill for the exile of members of the Bona- 
parte family was passed March 29 by the French 
Assembly, 347 to 291. M. Grévy, President of 
the Assembly, resigned that position April 2. It 
is reported that he will assume the leadership of 
the Left in the Assembly, a position heretofore 
accorded to Gambetta. M. Louis Buffet was 
elected President April 4. The election in 
Paris, April 27, to fill the vacancy in the As- 
sembly resulted in the choice of M. Barodet 
(Radical), who received 180,146 votes. Baron 
Stotfel received 27,058, and Count de Remusat 
(Thiers’s candidate) 135,406. The elections in 
Marseilles and Bordeaux were also carried by 
the Radicals, 

In the Prussian House of Lords, March 10, 
Prince Bismarck made an important speech in 
advocacy of the constitutional amendment upon 
which the new Church laws are to be based. 

The Electoral Reform bill, which has been 
passed by the Austrian Reichsrath, and received 
the sanction of the Emperor, is an important tri- 
umph for the people. The bill provides for the 
election of members of the Lower House by all 
persons entitled to the suffrage—the number of 
members to be increased to 120. The votes are 
to be given in writing. Those entitled to vote 
in one province are to be eligible in all. The 
representatives of large landed proprietors will 
be increased fifty per cent., it is estimated; and 
these and those for the towns are to be return- 
ed by direct election. 

It has been officially estimated at St. Peters- 
burg that the three Russian columns from Oren- 
burg, the Caucasus, and Turkestan would arrive 
on the borders of Khiva by the Ist of May. It 
lappears from the manifesto published in this 
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connection in the Jnvalide Russe that the Rus- 
sian government has exhausted every pacific re- 
source, and that the Khan of Khiva persists in 
retaining the Kirghese prisoners, and in reject- 
ing all overtures for a commercial treaty with 


the Governor-General of ‘Turkestan similar to | 


those established 
chiefs of Khokan, Bokhara, and 'Tashkend. 
1869 the Russian government occupied a point 
on the bay of Krasnovodsk (on the eastern 
shore of the Caspian) for the erection of a forti- 
fied factory, in order to attract a portion of the 
Central Asian caravans toward the banks of the 
Caspian, to secure the safety of the nomad sub- 
jects of Russia in the neighborhood of the sea, 
and to improve the relations of the government 
with Khiva. In order to secure the new com- 
mercial route thus projected between the Caspian 
Sea and Central Asia it is necessary that Khiva 
should be either Russian or subject to Russian 
influence. 

The prospect of a Russian invasion seems to 
have frightened the Khan of Khiva, who is re- 


ported to have executed his chief counselor, im- | 
prisoned his uncle and other influential Khivans | 


inimical to Russia, and released the Russian 
prisoners. 
M. Vambéry estimates the population of the 


khanate at about 500,000, divided into sedenta- | 


ry and nomadic tribes. ‘The khan can place in 
the field 25,000 cavalry, and a few auxiliary 
squadrons, all poorly commanded. The khan- 


ate’s best defense, says Vambéry, is the desert 
by which it is surrounded, in parts of which no 
water is to be found, and where the heat of sum- | 
mer and the cold of winter are alike insupporta- 


ble. 


A war has been in progress between the Dutch | 


East India government, in the island of Su- 
matra, and the kingdom of Achen, in the north- 
ern part of the island. The Achenese have 
violated treaty obligations, and have been guilty 


of robbery, and of kidnaping men, whom they | 


The Dutch forces, after unsuc- 
cessful attempts, costing them the loss of forty- 


sold as slaves. 


five killed and over four hundred wounded, have | 


resolved to suspend hostilities until next autumn. 
a tour to Europe. 


THE WESTERN FARMERS. 
The Association of Patrons of Industry had 
its origin in Iowa about two years ago. 


to procure, through the agency of granges, or 
bands of farmers established in every township 
in the State, farmers’ implements on the co-op- 


erative plan. ‘The association was a secret so- 


ciety, having its ceremonies of initiation and a | 
A pleasant feature of the | 


symbolic ritual. 
order is the prominence given to social inter- 
course among the members. ‘The farmers take 


their wives and daughters to the granges; in- | 
deed, the formation of granges is impossible with- | 


out a certain ratio of lady members. Among 
other properties possessed by each grange are a 
well-selected library, a piano or a melodeon, a 


microscope, botanical, mineralogical, or ento- | 


mological specimens, and similar facilities for 
intellectual entertainment or scientific study. 
The ritual is pleasing, and in one of the degrees 
occurs a social festival. ‘This order, therefore, 


between that officer and the | 
In | 


| clations. 
The Shah of Persia left Teheran April 19 on | 


™ 
The | 
main object of the association at the outset was | 


$$ 


| helps to relieve the tedium and dreary isolation 
which are the unpleasant characteristics of coun- 
try life. 

The legitimate business of the grange em- 
| braces every thing that can be advantageous to 
its members. Among the more prominent mat- 
ters now fairly inaugurated and in good working 
condition may be mentioned a systematic ar- 
rangement for rapidly procuring and dissemina- 
| ting information relative to crops; the aspect of 
| demand and supply ; prices in various markets; 

the cost of transportation from point to point by 
various routes; the establishment of dépots for 
the sale of special products, so as to bring the 
consumer in direct contact with the producer; 
also for the purchase and exchange of live stock, 
seeds, plants, and fruits of all kinds; facilities 
for procuring help and labor at home or from 
abroad, and work for those seeking employment; 
a well-guarded system of testing and ascertain- 
| ing the merits of newly invented or newly intro- 
duced farming machinery and implements, the 
results of which are at once communicated to all 
the members of the order. 

From Iowa this order has spread eastward 
into Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana, and through 
| Tennessee into Northern Mississippi and Ala- 
bama. One-third of all the grain elevators and 
warehouses in Iowa are owned or controlled by 
the granges, and before last December over 
5,000,000 bushels of grain were shipped by them 
to Chicago. The number of cattle and hogs 
shipped in the same manner is enormous, and 
with increased profits to the farmers. In the 
purchase of agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments the purchases made through the grange 
| have saved to its members $365,000 by actual 
computation. Not less than $100,000 will be 
|invested during the year 1873 by the granges 
in establishing manufactories, and thus, by the 
bringing of skilled labor among them, will a 
home demand for the products of the farm be 
created. 

Inspired: by the same purpose as these granges 
are the organizations in Illinois, Ohio, and other 
States known as farmers’ clubs, or farmers’ asso- 
It is estimated that of the 1500 town- 
ships in Illinois over 800 have organized clubs, 
or granges, the average membership being one 
hundred. 

The most important of the farmers’ conven- 
tions met at Springfield, Lllinois, April 2. Out 
of the 102 counties in the State 73 were repre- 
sented by 291 delegates. The resolutions adopt- 
|ed declare that chartered monopolies not regu- 
lated and controlled by law have proved detri- 
mental to the public prosperity; that railways, 
except in those countries where they have been 
held under the strict regulation and supervision 
of the government, have been instruments of ar- 
bitrary extortion, and have been as much op- 
posed to free institutions and free commerce as 
was the feudal system of the Middle Ages; that 
a despotism ‘‘which defies our laws, plunders 
our shippers, impoverishes our people, and cor- 
rupts our government” must be subdued and 
made to subserve the public interest; that the 
State can not create a corporation which it can 
not thereafter control; that there is occasion 
for alarm in the contemplation of an interest 
which combines in the hands of a few men a 
capital of nearly $250,000,000 in the State of 
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eee ss 
Illinois, and $4,000,000,000 in the U nion ; that | 
it is the duty and within the power of the Legis- 
lature to pass laws fixing reasonable maximum 
rates for freight and passengers, without classi- 
fication of roads s; that the existing statute pro- | 
viding for a classification of railroads, with a 
view to adjusting a tariff of charges according 
to the gross amount of earnings, is a delusion 
and a snare, and is so framed that the railroads 
are able to classify themselves, and that it should 
be carefully modified or repealed; that inas- 
much as the Supreme Court has clearly pointed | 
out the way to reach the unjust discriminations | 
made by the Illinois railroads, the necessary | 
laws on this subject should be enacted by the 
Legislature without delay; that a bill should be 
pe assed declaring railroads public highways, and 
requiring railroads to make actual connections 
with all roads whose tracks meet or cross their | 
own; that legal rates of fare should be insisted | 
upon; that the provision of the State constitution 
of 1848 prohibiting the granting of special rail- 
road charters should be strictly enforced, and also 
the provision of the constitution of 1870 prohib- | 
iting the issue of watered stocks ; that Congress 
should repeal all laws ‘‘ preventing the competi- | 
tion of al vessels which may choose to engage | 
in the carrying trade on our inland lakes, between 
ports in the United States, without regard to na- 
tionality ;” that the protective duties on iron, steel, 
lumber, and materials which enter into the con- | 
struction of railway cars, steam-ships, sailing ves- | 
sels, and agricultural implements, should be imme- 
diately repealed ; that the laws making the stocks | 
of railroad corporations personal property should | 
be repealed, and the law so amended ag to with- | 
draw such stocks from speculation ada give to | 
them the permanency and certainty of owner- | 
ship of the railroads themselves; and that the | 
railroads (now assessed at not over one-tenth of 
their value) should pay taxes on the full value 
of their property. 

The following is the substance of the platform | 
adopted at the recent convention of the farmers | 
of California : 


| 





Repeal of the taxes on growing crops; repeal of the | 
tax on mortgages; establishment of San Francisco as | 
a free port for interior commerc e; repeal of the Fed- | 
eral tariff on grain sacks and material for grain sacks ; 
and the establishment of a maximum freight rate for | 
railroad transportation. | 
The Illinois Legislature has not, at the time 
we write, completed its Railway bill. In the 
place of the Hildup and Donahue bills, a com- | 


promise bill combining the best features of these | 


is p veyenel to connect + the’ Tenmnens River, and 
through that river the entire system of Wesiern 
inland navigation, with the Atlantic Ocean at 


} Savannah and Brunswick, Georgia. 


Governor Carpenter, of Iowa, has addressed let- 
ters to the Governors of the Northwestern States, 
containing references to a meeting held at Des 
Moines some three months ago, with a view of 
calling a convention of delegates from the sev- 
eral Northwestern States and Territories to de- 


| vise means for the improvement of the Fox and 


Wisconsin rivers and the Huron and Ontario 
Canal, and to make such arrangements as will 
tend to promote the early consummation of 
these enterprises. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

The massacre of Major-General E. R. 8S. Canby 
and the Rev. E. Thomas, D.D., Peace Com- 
missioners, by the Modocs at the lava beds, in 
Oregon, April 11, has brought the whole Indian 
subject again to the foreground. 

The Modoc Indians have been for a score of 
years unfriendly to the whites. A treaty made 


| in 1864 provided for the setting apart of a tract 


of land of about 768,000 acres in Southern Ore- 
gon for this tribe. A part of the tribe settled 
on this reservation. Captain Jack’s band, how- 
ever, preferred to stay at their old homes near 
| Clear Lake. Late in 1869 Captain Jack and his 
| band were, not without difficulty, persuaded, in 
view of certain amendments made to the treaty, 
to settle upon the reservation. Early in 1870 
there was trouble between the Modocs and Kla- 
maths, and they were separated, the former being 
removed to another part of the reservation. Dis- 
turbances were soon renewed, which resulted in 
the departure of the Modocs. In his report for 
1871, Mr. A. B. Meacham, who was wounded in 
the recent massacre, and who was then Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs for Oregon, recom- 
mended the establishment of a separate reserva- 
tion for the Modocs near their old home—the 
tract indicated by him being six miles square, 


j} and lying partly in Oregon and partly in Cali- 
| fornia. But his suggestion was not acted upon. 


An agreement was made with the Modocs that 
they should not be disturbed until definite action 


| was taken by the Indian Office, provided they 


| refrained from theft and disturbance. ‘The Mo- 
docs proved restive, and in the spring of 1872 
Mr. ‘I’. B. Odeneal, who had succeeded Mr. 
Meacham, concluded that they had by their ma- 
raudings forfeited all claim to consideration un- 
der this agreement. April 12, 1872, Commis- 


has been passed by the Assembly. Some impor-| sioner Walker wrote to Odeneal directing the 


tant amendments to the bill were adopted in the | 


=. April 24. The fact that no special rates 

vere allowed in the Assembly bill for transpor- 
tation of freight in large quantities shows how | 
partial is the knowledge of legislators when they 
come to treat of great measures. ‘The same 
thing is shown in the proposed amendment 


to the Pennsylvania constitution, which is in- | 


tended to prevent the consolidation of railroad 
lines. 
In pursuance of the call of Governor Smith, 


of Georgia, there will be a convention of the! 


Governors of the Southern, Western, and South- 
western States at Atlanta, Georgia, May 20, to 
consider measures for the accomplishment of the 
Atlantic and Great Western Canal, by which it 


removal of the Modocs to the Klamath Reserva- 
tion. June 17, Odeneal replied that he did not 
believe the removal practicable at that season of 
the year without using the military for the pur- 
pose; and then, if the Modocs should resist, 

success with the force at hand seemed doubtful. 

He asked for a postponement until September, 
which was granted. The Modocs refused to be 
} removed, and Captain Jackson with thirty men 
| (of Colonel Wheaton’s command) reached the 
| Modoc camp November 29, and upon his de- 
mand that the Modocs lay down their arms, the 
Indians opened an attack, which lasted for two 
hours, when they escaped. That day eleven cit- 
izens were murdered by the Indians. ‘The camp 
was surrounded, and on January 17 a severe en- 
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gagement occ urred between Colonel Wheaton 
and the Modocs, in which the troops were de- 
feated and forced to retire, with a loss of forty 
killed and wounded. All attempts to dislodge 
the Modocs from their fastnesses in the rocks of 
the lava beds proved fruitless, and a Peace Com- 
mission was appointed, On March 3 the Peace 
Commissioners reported that the Indians had 
agreed to surrender and to be removed to a 
southern and warmer climate. A second dis- 
patch, March 4, to Secretary Delano reported 
that they emphatically rejected all offers and 
propositions. A new Peace Commission was or- 
ganized, March 16, composed of General Canby, 
Dr. Thomas, Mr. Meacham, Judge Rosborough, 
of Yreka, California, and Mr. Dyer, of Oregon. 

On the 22d March General Canby telegraphed 
to General Sherman as follows : 

“IT think that a system of gradual compulsion, with 
an exhibition of the force that can be used against 
them, if the Commission should again fail, will satisfy 
them of the hopelessness of any further resistance 
and give the peace — sufficient strength to control 
the whole band. Time is becoming of the greatest 
importance, as the melting of the snow will soon en- 
able them to live in the mountains, This will greatly 
increase the difficulties we have to contend with, as 
they will then break up into small parties, and can 
more readily make their escape from their present 
location.” 

Several parleys were held, at which the Mo- 
docs were insolent in manner, and their brutality 
reached its culmination in the treacherous mas- 
sacre of April 11. Since that melancholy event 
several attacks have been made upon the Modocs, 
but no report of any decisive results has reached 
us at the time we write this. 

An important epoch or transition point was 
marked by the declaration made by Congress 
March 30, 1871, that ‘* hereafter no Indian na- 
tion or tribe within the territory of the United 
States shall be acknowledged or recognized as 
an independent nation, tribe, or power with 
whom the United States may contract by treaty.” 
As Commissioner F, A. Walker has lately writ- 
ten, these would have seemed brave words to 
William Penn, Captain Miles Standish, or Cap- 
tain John Smith. They show that the day of 
block-houses has gone by. But, for all that, the 
complete mastery of the perplexing Indian ques- 
tion is not yet ours. We are still resorting to 
measures of expediency, still postponing a deci- 
sive conflict, knowing that soon the necessity for 
conflict will disappear. According to the report 
of the Indian Commissioners for 1872— 


“Three years will see the alternative of war elim- 
inated from the Indian question, and the most power- 
ful and hostile bands of to-day thrown in entire help- 
lessness on the mercy of the government. Indeed, the 
progress of two years more, if not of another summer, 
on the Northern Pacific Railroad, will of itself com- 
pletely solve the great Sioux problem, and leave the 
90,000 Indians ranging between the two transconti- 
nental lines as incapable of resisting the government 
as are the Indians of New York or Massachueetts. 
Columns moving north from the Union Pacific and 
south from the Northern Pacific would crush the 
Sioux and their confederates as between the upper 
and nether millstone; while the rapid movement of 
troops along the northern line would prevent the es- 
cape of the savages, when hard pressed, into the Brit- 
ish possessions, which have heretofore afforded a con- 
venient refuge on the approach of a military expedi- 
tion. 

“Toward the south the day of deliverance from the 
fear of Indian hostility is more distant; yet it is not 
too much to expect that three summers of peaceful 
progress will forever put it out of the power of the 
tribes and bands which at present disturb Colorado, 


Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico to claim considera. 
tion of the country in any other attitude than as pen- 
sioners upon the national bounty. The railroads now 
under construction or projected, with a reasonable as. 
surance of early completion, will multiply fourfold the 
striking force of the army in that section; the little 
rifts of mining settlements now found all through the 
mountains of the Southern Territories will have be 
come self-protecting communities; the feeble, waver. 
ing line of agricultural occupation, now sensitive to 
the faintest breath of Indian hostility, will then have 
grown to be the powerful ‘reserve’ to lines stil] more 
closely advanced upon the last range of the intractable 
tribes.” 


——. 


By the time this Record reaches our readers 
it will have been decided whether recent events 
have developed a new situation, rendering a gen- 
eral Indian war inevitable. It has been just this 
situation that the government has been for years 
striving to avoid by a policy that, from a super- 
ficial view, has been pronounced pusillanimous 
and wasteful. Individual murders have been 
allowed to go unpunished. Two and a half 
millions of dollars are spent annually in the sub- 
sistence of Indians without reference to their 
ability or disposition to work, so that the aver- 
age cost of the Indian service has gone up from 
four millions in 1866, 1867, and 1868 to seven 
millions at the present time. The increase is 
due to this system of feeding Indians, Commis- 
sioner Walker, though he justifies the system, 
does not hesitate to admit that it is paying black- 
mail to insolent savages. He claims that points 
of dignity can only arise between equals. ‘* With 
wild men, as with wild beasts, the question wheth- 
er to fight, coax, or run is a question merely of 
what is easiest or safest in the situation given.... 
Grant that some petty Sioux chief believes that 
the government of the United States feeds him 
and his Tazy followers out of fear or out of re- 
spect for his greatness—what then? It will not 
be long before the agent of the government will 
be pointing out the particular row of potatoes 
which his majesty must hoe before his majesty 
can dine. ‘The people of the United States are 
great enough, and sufficiently conscious of their 
greatness, to indulge a little longer the self-com- 
placent fancies of those savage tribes, if by that 
means a desolating war may be avoided.” 

The cost of a general Indian war, as estimated 
by Mr. Walker, would ‘‘ reach an aggregate not 
much short of that of the year of largest prepa- 
rations and largest operations during the rebell- 
ion’—this apart from the humane considera- 
tion of the exposed condition of our frontier set- 
tlements. He quotes from the report of a com- 
mission, comprising such officers as Generals 
Sherman, Harney, Augur, and Terry, rendered 
to the President January 7, 1868, in which they 
use the following language in reference to the 
‘*Chirrington massacre” and the Cheyenne war 
of 1864: 


“No one will be astonished that a war ensued which 
cost the government thirty million dollars, and carried 
conflagration and death to the border settlements. 
During the spring and summer of 1865 no less than 
eight thousand troops were withdrawn from the effect- 
ive force engaged in oe the rebellion to meet 
this Indian war. The result of the year’s campaign 
satisfied all reasonable men that war with Indians was 
useless and expensive. Fifteen or twenty Indians had 
been killed, at an expense of more than a million dol- 
lars apiece, while hundreds of our soldiers had lost 
their lives, many of our border settlers had been butch- 
ered, and their property destroyed.” 


‘* This,” says Mr. Walker, ‘‘ was the experi- 
ence of the United States in a contest with an 
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Indian tribe numbering, perhaps, 4000 men, | 
women, and children, and able to bring into the 
field not one-fifth as many warriors as the Sioux 
bands of to-day. Not to go back to wars waged 
with tribes now subjugated or extinct, were we 
to cast up the expenditures involved in the Sioux | 
war of 1852-54, the Cheyenne war of 1864, just | 
referred to, the Navajo war, the second Sioux 
war in 1866, the second Cheyenne war in 1867, 
we should undoubtedly reach a total greatly ex- | 
ceeding one hundred millions of dollars.” 

Fle estimates the potentially hostile tribes as 
numbering 64,000 Indians. ‘*‘ Of the Sioux of 
Dakota, tribes, bands, and parties, to the num- | 
ber of 15,000; of the Indians of Montana, Black- 
feet, Bloods, and Piegans, Assiniboines, and 
roving Sioux, to the number of 20,000; of the | 
Indians in the extreme southwestern part of the | 
Indian Territory and on the borders of Texas, 
Kiowas, Comanches, Cheyennes, and Arrapahoes, 
tothe number of 7000; of the Indians of Arizona, 
Apaches of several tribes, to the number of 9000; | 
of the Mountain Indians of Colorado, Utah, and | 
Nevada, to the number of 5000; of the Indians 
of New Mexico, to the number of 2000; and of | 
the Indians in Oregon and Washington Territo- 
ry, to the number of 6000.” , 

But he does not consider it probable that in| 
a general Indian war the government would be | 
called upon to fight more than one-half of these 
Indians at any one time. 

The Indian Commissioners state that nearly | 


} 


five-sixths of the 300,000 Indians of the United | 


States and Territories are civilized or partially | 
civilized. ‘The Commissioner of Indian Affairs | 
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In addition to the above, 40,000 Indians, bav- 
ing no lands secured to them by treaty, have 


| had reservations set apart for them by executive 


order out of the public lands of the United States. 
The number of reservations thus set apart is fif- 
teen, aggregating 59,544 square miles.” 

‘These reservations, Mr. Walker thinks, should 
be consolidated, so that the territory assigned to 
the Indians west of the Mississippi shall consti- 
tute one or two grand reservations. ‘The tract 
now known as the Indian Territory would ac- 


| commodate 250,000 Indians, giving each man, 


woman, and child 120 acres. If there are two 
reservations, then, besides the Indian ‘Territory, 
there should be another tract set apart farther 
north for the Sioux, Crows, Poncas, Arickarees, 
Flatheads, Blackfeet, Northern Cheyennes, Ar- 
rapahoes, etc., numbering altogether 54,000. 
**The intrusion of whites upon these reserva- 


| tions should be provided against by legislation.” 


Also, Indians should be compelled to remain on 
their reservations. Then ‘‘a rigid reformatory 
control should be exercised by the government 
over the lives and manners of the Indians of the 
several tribes, particularly in the direction of re- 
quiring them to learn and practice the arts of in- 
dustry, at least until one generation shall have 
been fairly started on a course of self-improve- 
ment.” 

Such are the main features of what is known 
as the peace policy. ‘The Commissioners claim 
that under its operations the number of outrages 
have steadily diminished. Still it is on trial, 
and the question has yet to be answered whether 
it will accomplish its main object—the preven- 


divides them as follows: civilized, 97,000; semi-| tion of a general Indian war. It must be un- 


civilized, 125,000; wholly barbarous, 78,000. | 


derstood, however, that this policy is not ap- 


Of the civilized Indians the Cherokees are the | plied to Indians in actual hostility. These come 
most advanced. They number 15,000, and have | under the jurisdiction of the army, and the army, 


a reservation in the Indian Territory of four 
million acres. ‘‘'They have their own written 
language, their national constitution and laws, 
their churches, schools, and academies, their 
judges and courts. Their dwellings consist of 
500 frame and 3500 log houses. During the 
year 1872 they raised 3,000,000 bushels of corn, 
besides large quantities of wheat, oats, and po- 
tatoes, their aggregate crops being greater than 
those of New Mexico and Utah combined. 
Their stock consists of 16,000 horses, 75,000 
neat cattle, 160,000 hogs, and 9000 sheep 

‘The Cherokees have sixty schools in operation, 
with an aggregate attendance of 2133 scholars. 
Three of ghese schools are maintained for the in- 
struction of their former negro slaves.” ‘There 
are in the Indian ‘Territory from 40,000 to 45,000 


as General Sherman says, ‘‘ has no policy about 
Indians or any thing else. It has no voice in 
Congress, but accepts the laws as enacted, and 
the interpretation thereof by the proper officials, 
and executes them with as much intelligence, 
fidelity, and humanity as any other body of cit- 
izens.” 

General Sherman has always been of the opin- 
ion that the Indian Bureau should be under the 
conduct of the War Department instead of under 


| that of the Department of the Interior. He says, 
| in a recent letter : 


“From the organization of the government up to 
1850 the Indians and Indian Bureau were under the 
War Department, so that nearly all the civilization and 
Christianization of the Indians thus far accomplished 
occurred under army supervision. To-day, in case an 
Indian suffers a wrong, I believe he will be more like- 


Indians in the same general condition as the | ly to appeal to the commanding officer of the nearest 


Cherokees. 


Mr. Walker recommends the adoption of the | 


reservation system as the general and permanent 
policy of the government. ‘* The number of In- 
dians now having reservations secured to them 
by law or treaty is approximately 180,000. ‘The 
number of such reservations is ninety-two, ran- 
ging in extent from 288 acres to 40,750 square 
miles, and aggregating 167,619 square miles. 
Of these reservations thirty-one, aggregating 
2693 square miles, are east of the Mississippi 
River; forty-two, aggregating 144,838 square 
miles, are between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains; and nineteen, aggregating 
20,068 square miles, are upon the Pacific slope. 


military age than to his own agent ; for in the one he 
sees with his eyes the evidence of a force to compel 
obedience, whereas in the other nothing of the kind. 


| In like manner, I believe the annuities to treaty In- 


dians would reach the parties in interest quite as sure- 
ly through army officers as through civilians. And 
when Indians have committed depredations—as is 
very common—and the annuities are chargeable with 
the amount of damages, such stoppages could more 
safely be made by a commanding officer having soldiers 
at his back than by an agent afraid of his life—as too 
many of them are, and have reason to be. The pres- 
ent Indian agents, as a class, are very good men; but 
they lack the force, the power, which savages alone 
respect.” , 


The general holds all the Modocs responsible 
for the late massacre. On the 12th of April he 
| issued an order to General Gillem to make the 
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attack so strong pene persistent that the fate of 
the Modocs might be commensurate with their 


crime. He adds, ‘You will be fully justified | 
in their utter extermination.” 
In the letter above alluded to, he says: 


“This whole matter must be left to the officers 
on the spot, and these must be sheltered against the 
howl of such as followed Major Baker after the Pie- 

ran attack, as also General C on r after his attack on 
Black Kettle’s camp. There is not much danger of 
too muc h harm being done. To be effective and ex- 
emplary, the blow must involve the terrible; enough 
to impress the kindred tribes of Klamaths and Pi- 
Utes. I believe the civilians and soldiers wish the 
same end, and, in fact, do not differ much as to the 


process. All Indians must be made to know that| & 
when the government commands they must ‘. y, and | 


until that state of mind is reached, throug h persua- 
#10n or fear, we can not hope for peace, 


Even Mr. Walker admits the force which a 
brilliant campaign, like that of General Crook in 
Arizona during the past season, has in impress- 
ing the Indians with a sense of the power of the 
government. He shows that certain of the so- 
called—and sometimes properly so-called—mas- 
sacres perpetrated by the army, or by the frontier 
militia, have had very effective results. ‘* Col- 
onel Baker’s attack upon a Piegan camp in 1869 
even though it should be held to be justified on 
the ground of necessity, must be admitted to be 
utterly revolting in its conception and execution. 
Yet no merited chastisement ever wrought more 
instant and durable effects for good. ‘The Pie- 
gans, who had been even more wild and intract- 
able than the Sioux, have since that affair been 
orderly and peaceable. No complaints what- 


ever are made of their conduct, and they are ap- | 
parently as good Indians as can be found among | 


the wholly uncivilized tribes.” 


LABOR STRIKES. 

It has been carefully estimated that the strike 
of last year involved a direct loss of $4,000,000 
to the business of New York, which was about 
equally divided between the workmen and em- 
I loyers. 

The strike of the colliers and iron-workers of 
Wales had a duration of between two and three 
months. During that time over 60,000 persons | 
were idle. These men are said to have been 
receiving at the time of the strike $300,000 
weekly, and the stoppage of this vast sum has 
brou; ght untold misery and suffering to the work- 
men and their families. ‘The miners have lost 
$2,000,000 in wages, while the unions have only 
contributed $75,000 to their wants. After all 
this, the result is that the men are compelled to 
go to work at nearly the old wages. ‘The pros- 
pective strike in New York is having a serious 
effect on the business of the city. ‘The number 





of buildings under contract is unusually small. | 


Those having contracts have already made ex- 


tensive arrangements for doing as much as pos- | 


sible of the work at other points near New York, 
one job of stone-cutting, the largest in the city 
being under contract in Jersey City, by which 
150,000 is lost to New York workmen. 

The Legislature of Illinois, March 19, passed 
a bill attaching severe penalties to intimidations 
resorted to in strikes. 

On the 5th of April the gas-men employed in 


the works of the New York Gas Company (East | 


‘I'wenty-first and Twenty-second streets, New 


~ 


,|in agriculture. 


| thousand millions of dollars. 





} ‘ane system. 


T “ men, about two hundrec 
| 


1 in 
number, were dismissed. They failed to persuade 
the gas-men of the Manhattan and other compa- 
nies to join them. Men from Ward’s Island and 
from other companies supplied the places of the 
strikers, but at first so inefficiently that the 
| streets in the lower part of the city were without 
| light after ten o’clock on the night of the 5th. 
But this difficulty was soon overcome. ‘There 
were some outrages committed on the new men, 
The strike proved an utter failure for want of 
co-operation, and the New York Company lost 
| more from the unskillful work of the new men, 


ind the necessity of maintaining a large police 
force to protect these men and the works, than 
would have paid the cost for a year of the addi- 
tional gang of workmen which the adoption of 
the eight-hour system would have required. 

At the blast-furnace of the Western Iron Com 
pany, in Knightsville, Indiana, there was a col- 
lision, April 15 and 16, between the negro la- 
borers from Virginia and the white miners and 
puddlers, who were on a strike, and whose places 
the negroes had filled. The disturbance was 
quelled by the arrival of police and military from 
Indianapolis. 

The committee recently appointed by the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature to inquire into the condi 
tion of operatives in manufacturing towns report, 
after visiting all the larger towns and cities, that 
there is no call for legislative interference in re- 
| gard to the hours of labor in factories, or the 

employment of women and minors. 

| Now that the interests of agriculture are being 
made so prominent in connection with the issues 
raised between the farmers and the railroads, it 
is inevitable that a new question must enter into 
the consideration of all labor problems— what 
will be the effect upon the agricultural interests 
| of a general strike of the mechanical trades for 
a day’s work of eight hours without a reduction 
of wages? According to the report of Mr. 
David A. Wells, the Special Commissioner of 
Revenue for 1869, the gross values created by 
the various industries of the country amounted 
to $6,285,000,000, which were assigned as fol- 
| lows: 














AGMCOIUTE...0.065000% - 
Cotton manufacture. . 
Woolen manufacture 


2 950,000 
71,560,000 











Crseccccsee 66,000,000 

Iron production—pig and bar.. 119,950,000 
Leather mannfacture........... 222,600,000 
Railway service............ bciwe 860,000,000 
PRD G wiiiccnsmimicehessscas 100,000,000 
ST IE ec o4,n0'da ates oewe.ceins 2,602,000,000 
SEES on 0s tayctssheceraseee $6,8259000,000 





This is given as the value of the total prod- 
| ucts of the labor of each of these classes. ‘The 
+ census of 1870 gives the total number of persons 
engaged in paid occupations at 12,505,923. Of 
these, 5,922,471 are employed in agricultural 
labor. In round numbers, one-half the popula- 
| tion employed in labor of all kinds are employed 

Dividing the whole value of 
| the labor by the number of persons engaged in 
it, the product is an average of $546 each per 
}annum. But this enumeration of occupations 
| embraces every variety. It is estimated that 
there are about one million of skilled laborers, 
mechanics, whose average wages are $750 per 


we 
| year, whose labor with its incidents is worth one 
The average value 


York city) struck for the adoption of the eight-| of the product of each person engaged in agri- 
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iIture, including all its rat aie ,isS 554. The 
redaction of the number of hours of all other la- 
hor one-fifth, without any reduction in its cost, 
levy an additional tax of twenty per cent. 
m every artic le which farmers have to pur- 
hase. As the number of persons thus burden- 
1 constitute one-half of our laboring popula- 
n, it will be difficult to effect the proposed 
nge in our industrial economy through polit- 
ical enactments or through an appeal to popular 
inion. 


will 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
According to the Bureau of Statistics, our im- 
for the eleven months ending November 
72, amounted to $633,999,597, as against 
.545,174 for the corresponding period 
of 1871. Our domestic exports amounted to 
&4{99.092,500, as against 463,121,594 in 1871; 
our foreign exports to $23,362,380, as against 

5,141,439 in 1871. 
ee for the difference in the warehouse 

ount, the imports for the eleven months end- 
g¢ November 30, 1872, are in excess of the do- 
and foreign exports, combined, to the 
nount of $117,767,227, while for the eleven 
months ending November 30, 1871, the imports 
exceeded the exports by only $48,611,567. 

An important decision was rendered by the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, March 24, declaring 
telegraph companies responsible for the correct 
transmission of messages where the message is 
not repeated. 


So 


mestic 


The new Indiana divorce law provides that no | 


divoree shall be granted unless the applicant can 
prove by at least two witnesses a bona jide resi- 
dence of two years within the State, forbids the 
person obtaining the divorce to marry 
within two years, and limits the grounds for the 
divorce to the causes specified in the present 
statute. 


An important opinion has been delivered by | 


the Supreme Court of Illinois, through Judge 
fhornton, as to the legal liabilities of a husband 
for the conduct of his wife. Judge 
decides that since ‘‘the relations of husband 
and wife have been so changed as to deprive 

him of all right to her property, and to the con- 
trol of her person and her time, every princip le 
of right would be violated to hold him still re- | 
sponsible for her conduct.” It is impossible, 
therefore, to recover damages from the husband 
for slander perpetrated by the wife.—In this 


connection it may be mentioned that a bill is | 


before the British House of Commons, 
has passed to a second reading, giving a married | 
woman the right to hold property independently | 
of her husband, and to control her own earnings. 

The storm in Nebraska about the middle of 
April seems to have been as fearful in its results 
as that of Minnesota last January. Men were 
frozen to death within two rods of their dwell- 
ings while feeding their stock. Houses were 
blown down, and families were compelled to re- 
sort to the cellars, or perished in the attempt to 
reach the neighbors. ‘The destruction of cattle 
was very great. 

At a dinner recently given by the national 
bank presidents of Philadelphia in his honor, 
the Hon. A. G. Cattell stated the object of his 
mission abroad to be the facilitation of the re- 
funding of the national debt at a lower rate of 
interest. The arrangements for carrying out 
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this object have been made by an agreement be- 
tween the government and a syndicate composed 
of the most eminent bankers in this country and 
Europe. ‘The parties to this syndicate are 
Messrs. Jay Cooke and Co., representing Messrs. 
H. M. Rothschild and Sons, Messrs. Jay Cooke, 
M‘Culloch, and Co., and themselves, for one-half, 
and Messrs. L. P. Morton and J. P. Morton, 
representing Messrs. Baring Brothers and Co., 
Messrs. J. S. Morgan and Co., Messrs. Morton, 
Rose, and Co., Messrs. Drexel, Morgan, and Co 
Morton, Bliss, and Co., for the oth- 
half. Already, under the management of 
Secretary Richardson, $200,000,000 of the six 
per cent. have been exchanged for five per cent. 
bonds, resulting in an annual saving in interest 
of $2,000,000, 


’ 


The census for 1870 shows that in the past 
decade New England has increased in popula- 
tion 350,847, or a little over it per cent. , Which 
is just about half the rate 
increase of the whole country fei the same 
period. Of this increase 168,170 was by the im- 
migration of foreigners, and 182,677, or under 6 
per cent., by births. ‘The ratio of increase by 
births was much the largest in those States in 
which the number of foreign-born persons was 
greatest. In New Hampshire, where the foreign- 
born citizens are fewest, and received the small- 
est number of accessions during the decade, the 
pop my did not increase at all, but, on the con- 

Rhode Island, whose total 
pin bt thy is less, but whose foreign-born popu- 
lation is double that of New Hampshire, gained 


24.47 per cent., which is above the average. 


Massachusetts, with the enormous foreign pop- 


ulation of 353,319, and having in her midst 
590,352 persons both of whose parents were for- 
eign born, added 226,285, or 18.38 per cent., to 
her population. 

We are now able to give the official estimate 
of the actual loss sustained by the Boston fire. 
The value of the property destroyed was esti- 
mated by the commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the causes of said fire to be $70,000,000. 
| Of this amount there was covered by insurance— 
| In Massachusetts companies. $35,411, 104 
By companies of other States... .. ) 

By foreign companies ° 4 864, "458 


Total insurance . $56,094,082 


There has been or will be pai ia in , full of this 
amount: 


| By companies of other States and foreign 
companies 

By Massachusetts compani “ 

By or dain of other States not P ying 


‘in full.....  sbeetascanacateabeseness 1,200,000 


$20,495,343 


15,150,000 


$36,375,343 
Of the Massachusetts stock companies doing 
business in November last only eleven survived 
the catastrophe, and of the fifteen mutual com- 
panies doing business in Boston four were ren- 
dered insolvent by the fire. It is a remarkable 
| fact that the merchants and property-holders of 
3oston, who will receive on their gross insurance 
65573, per cent., realized within $2,500,000 of 
the whole amount of the sum received by the 
people of Chicago, though, according to the es- 
timates in both cases, the loss in Chicago was 
$48,000,000 in excess of that of Boston. 
The mortality of the principal cities of the 
world for 1871 has been estimated as follows, 
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St. Louis, 

iltimore, 26.7; Boston 

; New Orleans, 29.2; 

Butt: ilo, 13.9; 

23.5; Newark, 

Ric hmond, 34.4; 

Virginia, 43.8 ; 

Canada, 36.9; 


New York, 28.6; | 
16.9; Chicago, 
, 23.5; 
San Francisco, 
W ashington, 14.6; Louis- 
23.7; Cleveland, 19.5; 
Charleston, 31.1; Petersburg, 
Havana, Cuba, 45.8; Montreal, 
London, England, 24.7; Liver- 
pool, 35.1; Glasgow, 32.9; Dublin, 26.2; Paris, 
54.7; Berlin, 38.9; Vienna, 35.7; Rome, 30.7; 
Florence, 37.6; Naples, 89. The large rate for 
Berlin and Paris was due to the late war. 
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DISASTERS. 

March 30.—At Shughan Station, on the Rut- 
land and Washington division of the Rensse- 
laer and Saratoga Railroad, the express train 
was thrown from the track, which had been un- 
dermined by water. Two men were killed and 
twelve injured. 

April 1.—The steam-ship Atlantic, of the 
White Star line, from Liverpool to New York, 
while putting into Halifax for a fresh supply of 
coal, struck, while running at full speed, upon a 
rock fifty yards from Meagher’s Island, and in a 
few minutes became a total wreck. There were 
957 persons on board, of whom 535 were drown- 
ed, all the women and all but one of the children 
being included among the lost. The Atlantic 
sailed from Liverpool March 20, commanded by 
Captain James A. Williams. About the 27th 
she encountered a gale which continued three 
days, during which she made comparatively slow 
progress. At noon on the 31st she was 460 miles 
from Sandy Hook, with only 127 tons of coal in 
her bunkers. On leaving Liverpool she had a 
supply of 967 tons, of which 80 were 
fore the voyage commenced, leaving only four- 
teen days’ supply had the coal been of ths best 
quality, which it was not. Hence the necessity 
for putting into Halifax. At midnight of the 
3ist the captain went below, leaving the vessel 
in charge of the second and fourth officers. 
Sambro Light was not seen, though the sky was 
clear ; 
the fatal shock. 


Cincin- | 
| Massachusetts, 
| thousand bales of cotton wer 
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ing looking at the freshet in the Genesee Riyer 
gave way, and about thirty persons were drowned 
April 14.—Two cotton-mills at Chic ope 
were destroy ec by 
e burned, the loss 
of property amounting to $: 500.000, and 800 
persons were thrown out of employment. 
April 19.—At Richmond Switch, Rhode Is]- 
and, on the Providence and Stonington Railroad. 


fire, S1x 


| the train connecting with the steamboat line from 


New York to Stonington was thrown into the 
river, the railroad bridge having been under- 


| mined through the breaking of a mill-dam aboy 


it. The engineer, fireman, and six others were 
killed, and about forty persons were wounded. 
There were about 130 persons on the train, and 
the number of lives lost is probably much larger 
than reported. 


March 19.—The city of San Salvador 


has 


| again vindicated the justice of its old Indian ap- 


used be- | 


at a point thirteen miles westward of that for | 


which her 
The ship had been in soundings for eight hours, 
but the lead was not once used, nor were any of 
the precautions taken which are usual when ap- 
proaching land. 
knowledged lack of vigilance, by which a thou- 
sand lives were periled and over half that num- 
ber actually lost, the Halifax Commission, by 


Yet, notwithstandmg this ac- | 


officers supposed she was making. 


| 


| 


| W. 


way of penalty, simply deprives the captain of | 


his certificate as extra master 
two years, and the certificate of the fourth of- 
ficer is suspended for three months. ‘The Com- 
mission reports that the conduct of Captain Will- 


to have been all that could be demanded of men 
in their situation.”” This verdict is certainly at 
variance with all the published accounts of the 
disaster. 

April 38.—On the St. 
Railroad, at French Village, a construction train 
ran into a passenger train. 
sengers were scalded, and three were killed. 

April 8.—The wall of a new building at Roch- 
ester, New York, on which a crowd was stand- 


and master for | se 


pellative, ‘‘Cuscatlan,” the ‘“‘land that swings 

like a hammock.” Three successive earthquake 
shocks have absolutely destroyed the city. ¢ nly 
a single edifice—a large wooden building known 
as the College of Trent—is left standing. The 
only other buildings not completely leveled with 
the earth are the Government House and the 
Hotel del Parque, both built of stone, and two 
stories in height. Although the city conta ined 
a population of from 15,000 to 20,000, the cit- 
izens were so completely warned by the enter 

shocks that the loss of life is estimated at less 
than 500, the lowest estimate being 50. A cu- 
rious feature of the disaster was the exhumation 
of dead bodies from the cemeteries. The loss 
of property is estimated at from $12,000,000 to 
$20,000,000. 

April 4.—An explosion of fire-damp in s 
coal mine near Abertillery, Monmouthshire, En- 
gland. Five miners killed and many injured. 

April 10.—A manufactory in Rome, Italy, 
destroyed by lightning. Five persons killed and 
seventeen wounded. 

April 16.—Severe thunder-storm in Wales 


| Several persons killed by lightning. 
nor did the officers see the land before | 
When the ship struck, it was | 


OBITUARY. 

March 27.—In Hartford, ex-Senator James 
Dixon, of Connecticut, aged fifty-eight. 

March 28.—In Elkton, Maryland, John 
Thompson Mason, Secretary of State of Mary- 
land. 

March 31.—In Coscob, Connecticut, Charles 
Barras, dramatic author, aged forty-seven. 
—At Konigstein, Saxony, Mrs. James Gordon 
Bennett. 

April 8.—In New York, Alderman Peter Gil- 
y, aged sixty-two. 

April 27.—In Washington, Commodore John 
H. Aulick, of the United States Navy, aged about 


| eighty-four. 
iams and his officers after the ship struck ‘* seems | 


Louis and Southern | 


A number of pas- | 


March 26.—In London, Count Arthur von 
Bernstorff, German minister to England, aged 
sixty-five. 

March 27.—In Rome, the Countess Guiccioli 
(Madame De Boissy), nearly seventy years of age. 
—At Paris, Amédée Simon Dominique Thierry, 
the French historian, aged seventy-six. 

April 11.—In Paris, Saint Mare Girardin, the 
eminent French writer, aged seventy-two. 

April 18.—In Munich, Baron Justus Liebig, 
the chemist, aged seventy. 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 
TVHE summary of progress in our May number 
brought the subject up to about the Ist of 


March, where we resume it, and proceed to no- | 


tice the comparatively few discoveries of interest 
that have since been made known. 


Under the head of Astronomy nothing can be | 


more startling than the announcement that the 


earth has actually passed through a portion of a | 
ts | 


comet without material influence upon terrestrial 
affairs. The researches of those who havestudied 


the phenomena of meteors and of comets seem to | 


have demonstrated that a shower of shooting-stars 


is the appearance put on by a comet’s tail when | 


the earth shoots through it, and that this period- 
ically happens in the cases of Tempel’s and of 
Biela’s comets. Mr. Proctor has published some 


very plausible views as to the process by which | 


comets and meteor streams have been originally 
formed within the solar system, in opposition to 
the theory that assigns the distant stellar systems 


as their birth-place. Thus he thinks Jupiter | 
may have given rise to quite a number, and | 


Uranus to at léast one. ‘The new star atlas, 
by Heis, is added to the list of original and val- 


uable star charts. Among the important works | 
. . . . ! 
relating to the motions of the planets of the solar 


system we notice the new determination, by Kru- 
ger, of the mass of the planet Jupiter, as deduced 


especially important in this department of astron- 
omy will be esteemed the thorough investigation 
of the orbit of Uranus, with tables of his motions, 
now in press, from the pen of Professor Newcomb. 
Two new asteroids have been added to this group 
of planets, bringing the total number up to 130. 
The general activity in astronomical matters is 
shown by the proposed new building for the Cin- 
cinnati Observatory, by the assignment of an ad- 
ditional astronomer (Professor E. S. Holden) to 
the Naval Observatory, and, in France, by the 
complete reorganization of the corps of govern- 
ment astronomers. 

In Solar Physics Secchi gives us his views of 
the nature of the solar spots and prominences, 
and deduces from theory, as well as from his 
own observation, the probablewariability of the 
sun’s diameter. ‘The discussion of this matter 
by Faye, in several communications to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, will serve to give precision 
to our views of this enigmatical subject. An in 
structive comparison has been made, showing that 
the work done by two thousand steam-engines, 
of one hundred horse-power each, and all work 
ing continuously for four thousand years, is only 
equal to the immense amount of force stored 
away in the sun’s heat, and liberated in one 
minute’s time on the earth’s surface, in order 
to render it fit for habitation. 

In Terrestrial Magnetism we note the interest- 
ing studies of Moncel, showing that the origin of 
many of the so-called ground currents is to be 
sought for in the apparatus itself; also the valu- 
able contribution made by Professor Airy to our 
knowledge of the phenomena attending the great 
aurora of February 4, 1872, by the publication of 
theregisters of the self-recording ground current 
apparatus at Greenwich Observatory. The views 


held by Glaisher as to the relation of the auroral | 
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| phenomena to the induced currents of terrestrial 
| magnetic force have found an advocate in Pro- 
| fessor Foster, of Zurich, and may be considered 
as entitled to at least as much weight as any that 
| have yet been propounded in reference to the 
aurora, 

In Terrestrial Physics the announcement made 
by the Coast Survey will be received with inter- 
est, that the self-registering tide-gauge in Pe- 

nobscot Bay shows, by the fluctuations of the wa- 

| ter surface, that on the 17th November, between 
midnight and 6 a.m., there were numerous de- 
cided earthquake waves. A severe earthquake 
shock is reported at Concord, New Hampshire, 
by Mr. Rockwood. ‘The temperature of the in- 
| terior of the earth (if that can be called the in- 
| terior that is within a half mile of its surface) 
has been subjected to careful measurements by 
Dunker, who, from observation in an Artesian 
well 3900 feet deep, finds the rate of increase 
to be one degree (Fahrenheit) for every forty- 
seven feet of descent. 

As for that which occurs above the earth, and 


within half a mile of its surface, we notice in 


Meteorology the study of Dove into the non-peri- 
odic changes of climate, as connected with the 
subject of corresponding and opposite climates 
in neighboring countries, such as Greenland and 


|} Iceland. <A letter of Mr. Scott, of London, pre- 
from its attraction of the asteroid Themis; and 


sents us with some of his views on the English 
system of storm warnings. ‘The tables and charts 
of the annual rain-fall in Switzerland, and the 


| similar work for the United States reeently pub- 


lished by the Smithsonian Institution, give us 


| some interesting points of comparison between 


the climates of these two republics. The excep- 


| tional character of the weather of the past win- 


ter has continued during the month of March, 
the Signal-office telegrams showing that at least 
ten distinct storms passed over the United States 
during that month. 
One of these storms is among the most re- 
markable on record, and may properly be called 
| the Atlantic storm, from the fact of its being the 
one in which the steam-ship Atlantic was wreck- 
ed, resulting in the loss of more than five hundred 
passengers. This was first noted on the coast 
of Oregon as a storm centre on the 26th of 
March (Wednesday). Passing over Dakota and 
Iowa, it was marked by a region of very low 
| barometric pressure, and by Saturday it had 
passed Washington, and extended to New York, 
accompanied by tremendous rains and violent 
winds. On this day an area of a hundred miles 
in diameter in the State of New York exhibited 
a barometric depression to twenty-nine inches. 
During Sunday the storm centre developed in 
| New England into absolutely unprecedented pro- 
portions, and on Monday morning passed out 
along the mouth of the St. Lawrence over the 
ocean, with a barometric pressure below 28.8, 
a record hitherto unparalleled. On Sunday 
afternoon the premonition of this storm reach- 
ed the steamer Atdantic, and the barometer, 
falling almost as rapidly as in a cyclone, warn- 
ed her captain to adopt the measure of turning 
her course toward Halifax, with its disastrous 
| result. 
Guthrie announces a very interesting relation 
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between electricity and heat, which may result 
in important applications hereafter. He finds 
that a heated object, especially if in connection 
with the earth at the time, has the power of dis- 
charging the electricity of an insulated electrical 
body when brought near to it, this power increas- 
ing with the intensity of the heat. Thus a point 
at a white heat will have an effect equally pow- 
erful with that of a body of much larger surface 
brought to only a dull red. 

A paper by Meunier upon the outer crust of 
meteorites indorses the opinion to which we have 
already referred, that this is due to the mechan- 
ical action of the air through which the body has 
passed rather than to heat, and he calls attention 
to the fact of similar incrustations upon boulders 
long exposed to the atmosphere, especially in 
desert regions. 

A movement has been set on foot for the re- 
newal of the geological survey of the State of 
Pennsylvania, to be under the charge of Profess- 
or J. P. Lesley, of Philadelphia. This is pro- 
posed not only as a means of bringing to light 
important deposits of mineral wealth now un- 
known, but also for the purpose of securing a 
satisfactory and exhaustive representation of the 
subject in the approaching Centennial Exposition 
of 1876. 

The note of preparation for Explorations in va- 
rious parts of the world during the coming sum- 
mer continues to be heard, and it is expected 
that, more than ever before, the different nations 
will exercise a friendly rivalry in this respect. 
In Africa we have already at work the Living- 
stone Congo Expedition, under Lieutenant Gran- 
dy, and that of Sir Bartle Frere, while a Ger- 
man Congo expedition is said to be nearly ready 
to start. Sir Samuel Baker, under the auspices 
of the Egyptian government, is also occupied in 
penetrating the interior of the continent, while 
General Purdy, it is said, will endeavor to join 
him by way of the east coast. Recent advices 
refer, we trust groundlessly, to reports of the 
massacre of Baker and his party by the na- 
tives. A Russian expedition is about to be 
fitted out for the exploration of Siberia. Noth- 
ing has been heard lately of the Swedish expe- 
dition to Spitzbergen, which, it will be remem- 
bered, was prematurely fastened in by the ice. 
This also detained a large number of persons 
belonging to a supply ship which was to re- 
turn before the winter set in, and grave appre- 
hensions are felt whether the limited supply of 
provisions on hand will subsist so numerous a 
body of men. Efforts were made by the steam- 
er Albert and a sailing vessel to extend relief, 
but both were driven back by the severe weath- 
er and other difficulties. Mr. Rosenthal, an en- 
terprising merchant of Bremen, it is understood, 
is about dispatching his steamer to repeat the 
effort to render help. 

Nothing has been heard of Captain Hall since 
our last account, but it is hoped that in the 
course of the summer news will be received from 
him. 

In America preparations are being made on a 
very large scale for explorations in the western 
part of the United States, at least three well- 
equipped parties being nearly ready to take the 
field. One of these, under Professor Hayden, 
will explore the main Rocky Mountains south 
of the 40th parallel; another, under Lieutenant 
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Wheeler, probably divided into several branct 
es, will continue the investigations already begun 
in Arizona, and will take up a new field in Co] 
orado, and possibly in New Mexico. Major 
Powell, who has been engaged for several years 
in exploring the cafions of the Colorado River, 
has returned to that region for the purpose of 
finishing the uncompleted work. 

The International Commission for the survey 
of the northern boundary of the United States 
has also renewed its operations, and will explore 
the line as far west of Pembina as possible, It 
is accompanied by Dr. Elliot Coues as surgeon 
and naturalist, and his well-known qualifications 
lead us to hope for many interesting scientific 
results. 

Mr. William H. Dall, who, under the auspices 
of the Coast Survey, has been engaged in survey- 
ing the Aleutian Islands, resumes his labors in 
that quarter, and will visit the westernmost is|- 
ands of the group in order to determine their 
availability as a landing station for a Pacifi 
Ocean cable. Mr. Henry W. Elliott and Ca 
tain Bryant, on the Fur-Seal Islands, will ) 
continue the natural history investigations which 
have already yielded such extensive results, 
Other parties, the details of which are not yet 
announced, will also be engaged in different 
parts of the United States. 

As already stated, the United States naval ex- 
peditions for the survey of a canal route across 
Nicaragua and the Isthmus of Darien are still 
actively at work, although, so far, no very definite 
conclusions have been reached in addition t 
those obtained during the last year. 

The British exploring ship, the Challeng 
has been dredging and sounding in the Bay of 
Biscay and in the vicinity of Madeira during the 
winter, and has already made some very inte: 
esting discoveries. She was last heard of at Ber 
muda, and it is not improbable that her next 
move will be toward the coast of the Uni 
States. 

The New York nautical school-ship Mercury, 
which last year made important observations in 
deep-sea temperatures, has continued these la- 
bors during the cruise of the past winter, having 
ascertained the temperature and other physical 
peculiarities of the ocean at several points. This 
vessel, command@ed by Captain Giraud, has re 
turned safely to New York, and a detailed re 
port of operations may, doubtless, soon be ex- 
pected from him. 

Numerous announcements in the way of Nat- 
ural History have been made within the last 
month or two, although embracing nothing of 
any particular importance. A paper by Dr. 
Haeckel on calcareous sponges is an important 
one both as a matter of zoological investigation 
and as a contribution to the general theory of 
evolution. 

A specimen of the small Liberian hippopota- 
mus, which weighs, when fully grown, only about 
700 pounds, has lately been brought alive to En 
gland. It was obtained in the Scarcies River, in 
Western Africa, and having reached Liverpool 
in safety, was sent to the Dublin Zoological Gar- 
den, but unfortunately died in a few days after 
its arrival. 

One of the most noteworthy facts in connection 
with natural history is the donation by Mr. An 
derson, of New York, to the Cambridge Museum 





of Comparative Zoology, of the island of Peni- | 
kese,* in Buzzard’s Bay, for the establishment of | 
a summer school of zoology. Professor Agassiz 
has had an institution of this character in contem- | 
plation for some time, and had arranged to start 
it on Nantucket during the present season. But 

this donation from Mr. Anderson of an island 

worth $100,000, followed by the gift of $50,000 | 
to meet the actual expenses, enables him to carry 

out his plan in the most permanent manner. No} 
better place could have been selected on the coast 
of the United States for this purpose, and we 
have no doubt this will become a place of resort 
for naturalists superior even to what is expected 
from the zoological station at Naples founded by 
Dr. Antoine Dohrn. 

In Agriculture the important announcement | 
is made by Guerin-Ménéville of the decrease of 
the silk-worm disease in France, this being shown 
by the fact that unsound eggs have actually pro 
duced healthy worms. No new facts appear to | 
have presented themselves in reference to the 
grape-vine louse disease, which has threatened 
to destroy the vineyards of France and other 
parts of Europe. 

The enterprise of rearing ostriches in captivity 
for the sake of the feathers continues to be pros- 
ecuted, large farms and runs being laid out in 
South Africa for the culture of these valuable 
birds. A great increase in the supply of ostrich 
feathers has already taken place, with a corre- | 
sponding reduction in their cost. 

A French writer announces the existence of 
nitre in great quantity in the blite (Amarantus 
blitum), and suggests its cultivation on a large 
scale for the purpose of obtaining potash salts to 
serve as the basis of mineral manures. 

A new page has been opened in the history 
of the American aborigines by a communication 
on the part of Professor Kerr in reference to | 
mica mines in North Carolina. The occurrence 
of plates of mica in the Western mounds has long 
been known, but its probable source has hitherto 
been unexplained. Quite recently the mica re- 
gions of North Carolina have been found to 
abound in extensive excavations and tunnels 
made long prior to the settlement of the South 
by the white races, and in all probability these 
are the long-sought-for localities for the substance 
in question. 

A lecture by Mr. Geikie upon the antiquity of 
man in Great Britain estimates his existence 
there to be at least as far back as 200,000 years, 
and during the glacial period. The detection 
of the remains of the Lagomys, or the Little 
Chief Hare, in the island of Corsica in associa- 
tion with human remains is believed to be in- 
dicative of the existence at one time of a sub- 
arctic climate in that island, during which it 
must have been inhabited by man. 

Mr. Leon de Rosny has issued a call for the 
meeting of a council of Orientalists, to be held 
in Paris on the 10th of July next, and earnestly 
invites the co-operation of American scholars. 

The subject of Fish Culture in America con- 
tinues to receive much attention, the meeting 
of the Fish-culturists Association, held in New 
York in February last, giving evidence of great 
activity on their part. Numerous papers were 


* See map on page 4 of this number, where it is 
Spelled Peniguese. 
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| State 


| fish, cat-fish, ete. 


| ing 


| being far ahead of the possibility of a 
This is due, in part, to the immense extension 
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read, and a great deal of important business was 
transacted. The experiment of transferring 
the eggs of white-fish to California, under the 
direction of the United States Commissioner of 
Fish and Fisheries, has at last proved to be a 
success. The first consignment of 200,000 per 
ished, possibly from the inclemency of the weath- 
er. Of asecond transmission, however, a large 
percentage of the eggs were hatched out, and are 
in good condition at the establishment of the 
Commissioners at Clear Lake. These 
gentlemen have commissioned Mr. Livingston 
Stone to visit the East and obtain living fish 
of different kinds for stocking the waters of the 
State, among them black bass, eels, perch, white- 
The Central Pacific Railroad 
Company has placed a car at his command, and 
has also given him letters to all the connecting 
railway companies, which, it is hoped, will se- 
cure their ready co-operation. The car will be 
fitted out at Charlestown, New Hampshire, the 
seat of Mr. Stone’s fish-breeding establishment ; 
and he expects to carry with him, in addition 
to the fish named, a large number of young 
shad. 

Preliminary steps for an important engineer- 
enterprise have been taken by Congress in 
the appointment of a commission to examine 
and report upon the best method of irrigation 
in the valleys of certain rivers in California. An- 
other Congressional movement was the appro- 
priation of $100,000 for the institution of a series 
of experiments in reference to steam-boiler ex- 
plosions. 

The continued rise in the price of iron imparts 
great activity to its manufacture, the demand 
supply. 


of engineering enterprises, in the way of building 
railroads, steamers, ete., and partly to the great 
rise in the price of coal in England, which has 
caused the stoppage of numerous establishments, 
and thrown the burden of manufacture upon a 
smaller number. It is likely, therefore, that ev- 
ery available means for increasing the product, 
in the way of searching out ‘new localities of the 
ore, and the erection of new furnaces, will be 
employed. 

A new heating and illuminating agent is an- 
nounced in Great Britain. This is prepared by 
passing superheated steam through a heated 
mass of coke and iron, and consists of a mixture 
of hydrogen, carbonic oxide, and carbonic acid. 
As first made, it is without illuminating power, 
which, however, it acquires by passing through 
petroleum, by which twenty per cent. is taken up. 
It is yet a question, however, whether the new 
illuminator will stand the test of the condensa- 
tion likely to be caused by cold weather, while, 
again, the existence of carbonic oxide as one of 
the ingredients of the gas is considered likely to 
produce serious effects in case of leakage. 

The department of Materia Medica has been 
enlarged by the announcement of a new anas- 
thetic, in the form of methylene ether, which, in 
Dr. Richardson's opinion, possesses the valuable 
properties of chloroform without its inconven 
iences. ‘The use of trimethylamine in acute ar- 
ticular rheumatism is strongly urged anew by an 
eminent French physician. 

It is stated that the danger of mercurial po+ 
soning in mineral factories may be measurabl) 
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diminished by the evaporation, during the night, 
of the vapor of ammonia. 

According to Dr. Fayrer, almost the only sure 
remedy for snake bite consists in tiding over a 
certain period of the disease by the application 
of artificial respiration. This has also been used 
to great advantage in several cases of apparent 
suffocation by the fumes of carbonic oxide gas. 
It has long been known as the final resort in 
treating persons apparently dead by drowning. 

Among the miscellaneous announcements we 
have that of a gift of about twenty acres of val- 
uable land by Mr. James Lick, of San Francis- 
co, to the California Academy of Sciences, cou- 
pled with the condition, however, that the acade- 
my shall within three years erect a building 
thereon worth $150,000. 

A bill has passed Congress authorizing the 
President to extend an invitation to the Inter- 
national Statistical Congress to hold its next 
meeting in the United States. 

We regret to announce the death of Dr. John 
Torrey, of New York, the eminent botanist and 
chemist, as having occurred since our last sum- 
mary. Other deaths announced are those of 
Mr. Jourdan, in France ; Sir Frederick Madden, 
of the British Museum; and Mr. R. W. Thom- 
son, the inventor of the steam road engine with 
India rubber wheel tires. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION RESPECTING 
FORESTS. 

A very important bill was lately introduced 
into Congress by Mr. Haldeman, of Pennsylva- 
nia, and has now become a law. It provides 
that every future sale of government land shall 
be with the condition that at least ten per cent. 
of the timbered land shall be kept perpetual- 
ly as woodland ; and if the land be not timber- 
ed, then the patent is to be issued on the condi- 
tion that ten per cent. of the quantity is to be 
planted with forest trees within ten years, and 
kept forever as woodland. If this be done, an 
abatement of fifty per cent. is to be made on ac- 
count of the expense of the planting. A viola- 
tion of this agreement is to be met by the forfeit- 
ure of the land. It is also proposed that any 
one who may wish to acquire title to the public 
land, under the homestead act, can do so by 


proof of the fact that he has had, at the end of | 


three years after taking possession, at least one 
acre under cultivation with timber for two years, 


and that this shall be continued until one acre | 


in every ten is planted with trees, in clusters not 
more than sixteen feet apart. 


GROUND CURRENTS AND THE AURORA OF 
1872. 


The journal of the London Society of Tele- | 


graph Engineers contains a very interesting sum- 
mary of the phenomena of ‘‘ ground currents,” 
as observed in connection with the aurora of 
1872, February 4. Not only was this aurora 
one of the most remarkable of recent years, be- 
cause of the wide extent of its visibility, but it 
seems to have been attended with electrical dis- 
turbances that are, as yet, unparalleled in the an- 
nals of science for their intensity, if not for their 
duration and geographical extent. The above- 
mentioned journal gives a fac-simile of the auto- 
matic photographic records kept at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, during the day of the 
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| aurora, and from this the exact nature of the 
electrical disturbance may be deduced. It an 
pears that all the telegraph lines of the world 

| were more or less affected on the day in ques- 
tion, and that all those running east and west 
or nearly so, and especially the ocean cables. 
were rendered temporarily useless for business 
purposes from the disturbance caused by these 
extraneous currents of electricity, which are sup 
posed to enter the line via the earth plate, or 
ground connection at each end of the line, and 
which either overpower or partially mask the 
effects produced by the current let on from a 
galvanic battery by the operator in the ordinary 
course of sending dispatches. The origin of 
the currents thus flowing through the telegraph 
wires or cables from one céntinent to the other 
is, so far, quite unknown, and though several hy- 
potheses seem plausible, yet there are still want 
ing those accurate observations on which to base 
a correct explanation. The Greenwich records 
show the current to have produced effects simi- 
lar to those resulting by a zine current flowing 
from the east or northeast to the west or south- 

| west. 

The observations on the Red Sea cable showed 
the strongest current to have equaled that pro- 
duced by one hundred and seventy Daniell’s cells 
On the Persian Gulf cable and the Atlantic 
cable the ground currents were equal to eighty 
Minotti cells. It would possibly be to the ad- 

| vantage of all concerned in telegraphy if sys- 
tematic study on an extended scale of these 
earth currents could be instituted. The thor- 
ough understanding of the subject would doubt- 
less lead to the invention of some method of 
ameliorating the disturbing effects of these cur- 
rents on the business of the various companies. 

PROTECTIVE FLUID OF CYMBEX. 

According to Von Rossum, the larva of the 
genus Cymbex emits a colored fluid with great 
force through several apertures, for the purpose 
of protecting itself from the attacks of birds and 
other animals. This substance has been chem- 
ically investigated, and proves to be mainly an 
albuminoid compound, having much the reaction 
of white ofegg. The coloring matter is supposed 
to be chlorophyl, or something similar to it. 


} 
} 


| PREHISTORIC SACRIFICIAL MOUND IN AUS- 
TRL 

| Professor Woldrich gives an account of the 
| discovery of a sacrificial mound in the vicinity 
| of Pulkau, in Lower Austria, in which he suc 

| ceeded in finding a great number of remains of 
animals that, in his opinion, had been sacrificed 
|in some religious rites, possibly in connection 
with human victims, some remains of which were 
also discovered. Numerous implements were 
met with, some of them of stone, some of bronze, 
and others of bone and horn; pottery also was 
found, some of which was very tastefully orna- 
mented. The principal animals observed were 
the peat dog, the peat ox (Bos brachyceros, 
ver. ), and a larger species (B. primigenius) ; the 
goat, sheep, fallow deer, and stag. 

The occurrence of the fallow deer among these 
remains is considered of great interest, as sub 
stantiating the assertion of Jeitteles that this 
animal was originally a native of Europe, and 
not, as generally supposed, introduced from an 
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jjoining continent. Specimens of the pig, of 
,e horse, and of various birds were also found, 
ut the latter were not d The 
conclusion reached by Professor Woldrich was 

it the whole belonged to the bronze period, 


istinguishable. 


nd that the epoch was one when stone imple- 
its were still used in connection with those of 


yronze. 


ISTRIBUTION OF ATROPINE IN THE PLANT. 

According to Lefort, atropine is more abundant 
in the leaves of the deadly nightshade before 
flowering than afterward, so that they should be 
collected for manufacturing purposes between 
flowering and fruitage. The quantity in the 
roots varies very greatly, the young roots yield 
ing more than roots of two or three years old, be- 
ause the latter contain a smaller proportion of 
bark. 

INJURIOUS EMANATIONS FROM 
MANUFACTORIES. 


The necessity of legislative action for the pro- 
tection of the health of the community in the 
vicinity of certain manufacturing establishments 
is shown by the experiences with the Freiberg 
lead-smelting works. All vegetation has been 
destroyed in the vicinity, and a pine forest at a 
distance of four miles has been considerably in- 
jured. Cattle feeding on the fodder of the dis- 
trict experience peculiar attacks of sickness. 
Analysis of the affected plants exhibits traces of 
arsenic and lead, and an abnormal quantity of 
sulphuric acid. In view of the variety of sub- 
stances involved in the supposed agencies, ex 
periments were made to determine to which the 
result was especially to be ascribed, and it was 
found that arsenic was not at all injurious, suc- 
cessive fumigations of arsenious vapor producing 
no effect on the trees; nor was vegetation de- 
stroyed in the neighborhood of arsenic factories. 
When arsenic was applied in solution to the roots 
of plants it was found to be more prejudicial. 
In continuing the experiment, finely powdered 
lead carbonate was applied from time to time 
for one year to a young fir. During that year 
there was no growth; but the next season it 
proved to be healthy and vigorous. The most 
destructive results were found to be due to 
sulphurous oxide. Five fumigations, with air 
impregnated with zg35,5 of this gas in volume, 
caused all the leaves to fall, and killed the upper 
part of the tree. A still more excessive dilution 
produced similar evils, but required a longer 
time. ‘Trees fumigated for a period of three 
months were killed, even when treated with a 
mixture of one-millionth of the gas by volume, 
the moist trees being first affected. Soot ap- 
peared to have no injurious effects; benzine was 
burned under a case surrounding a young fir till 
the tree became quite black; but the tree pro- 
duced its annual shoots notwithstanding, and 
remained quite healthy. 

The general result is that sulphurous oxide is 
the especially poisonous ingredient of the smoke 
from smelting-works. A curious fact has been 
noticed in Germany in reference to the action of 
sulphurous oxide—namely, that an atmosphere 
of s<455 Of sulphurous oxide destroys the chlo 
rophyl grains in wheat, oats, and pease in a few 
hours ; but, curiously enough, a proportion of one 
in 74,000 produces no injury. Cabbages, and 
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all plants havir Zz large, strong leaves, appear to 
be but slightly atfected. Wood smoke does not 
injure vegetation; but that of coal and of some 
kinds of turf is very prejudicial, owing to the 
sulphurous oxide produced in combustion. 
RAIN-FALL IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The extensive work on the rain-fall in the 
United States, lately published by the Smithso- 
nian Institution, will be invaluable to engineers 
and others to whom are referred the great ques- 
tions of improving the navigation of the rivers of 
this country. By means of such tables as are 
given in this volume a few minutes’ computation 
enables one to determine the area of country that 
must be drained in order to secure a water supply 
sufficient for any specified purpose. The engi- 
neers of Europe have long been sensible of the 
great practical value of works of this nature, and 
we have before us a chart of the rain-fall of Switz- 
erland, showing, by carefully drawn isohyetals, 
the minutest detail of the annual precipitation 
including the melted snow of winter). The con- 
struction of this chart, which is probably prelim- 
inary to a far more elaborate exhibit, is based on 
the returns during the six years 1864-1869, from 
the ninety-seven stations of the Switzerland hy- 
drometric commission of the “ Naturforschenden” 
Society. A comparison of the data for some of 
the Swiss lakes with those for the great lakes of 
America may prove of interest. ‘Thus we have 
the annual rain-fall for Lake Geneva, 39.4 inch- 
es; for Lake Neuchatel, 37.4; for Lake Zurich, 
46.2; for the Boden-See, 43.3 inches. On the 
other hand, we find from the Smithsonian charts, 
for Lake Ontario, 32 ; for Lake Erie, 38 ; for Lake 
Huron, 30; Lake Michigan, 30; Lake Superior, 
28 inches; and for Salt Lake, Utah, 20 inches. 

The ratio of rain-fall to evaporation, and the 
resulting volume of water flowing into the rivers, 
are among the most interesting of the questions 
that come before hydraulic engineers. Mr. Ben- 
teli, the auther of the Switzerland rain chart, has 
studied the subject, and finds that in the area 
drained by the Aar only eighteen per cent. of the 
rain-fall is lost by evaporation; the remainder 
flows into the river past the city of Aarau. 

The neighborhood of the Grimsel, and of 
Mount St. Bernard, is the region of the heaviest 
rain and snow fall in all Europe, the annual fall 
being measured as 98.4 inches. The Smithso- 
nian rain charts give 80 inches for the extreme 
northwest coast of Washington Territory, and 
60 inches for Southern Florida, as the points of 
heaviest rain-fall within the United States. 
THERAPEUTIC QUALITIES OF HYOSCYAMUTUS. 

In an article by M. Oulmont upon the thera- 
peutical action of hyoscyamine in convulsive 
and spasmodic affections, being a continuation 
of a former paper by him, published two years 
since, on the physiological action of this sub- 
stance, the following conclusions are presented : 

Hyoscyamine represents all the active princi- 
ples of henbane, and the fixity of its composi 
tion allows its being employed with a precision 
that is not attainable with henbane in substance. 
2. It should be given at first in small doses (two 
milligrams per diem), whether in the form of 
pills or hypodermic injections, but the dose may 
ultimately be increased to ten or even twelve 
milligrams per diem. 3, It should be contin- 
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ued even after the supervention of slight symp- | discovery the cotton may be kept wet in cylin. 
toms of intoxication (as dryness of the throat, | ders, and will be neiy free from any dan 
and dilatation of the pupils); but if these become | gerous results should it be exposed to any agency 
more serious, and cerebral symptoms are pro- | other than that of a percussion-cap or a detona. 
duced, it should be suspended. Such symptoms, | ting fuse. 
however, soon disappear. 4. Its action is nar- | ‘ bs 
cotic, and it is efficacious against pain, and es- | METEORIC SHOWER OF NOVEMBER 27, 1872, 
pecially in neuralgia, but its efficacy is less mark- The scientific journals of Europe contain co. 
ed than that of opium and belladonna, 5. It ex- | pious accounts of the great meteoric shower on 
erts a favorable action in spasmodic and convul- | the evening of November 27, only the end of 
sive neurosis. It has cured mercurial tremor} which was seen in this country. Professo) 
when all other means have failed, and in senile | Bruhns writes that at the Leipsic observatory 
trembling and paralysis agitans it has produced | seven hundred meteors fell, in the south and 
an amelioration procurable by no other means. | southeast, in the course of thirty-five minutes, 
6. In locomotor ataxy it is of no use, but in trau-| Between eight and nine o'clock an observer, 
matic tetanus it has produced an amount of re- | looking north, counted at the rate of twenty oa 
lief that encourages further trial. {minute. About one out of six was as bright a 
i age Nb oD | a star of the first magnitude, and most of the re- 
CURE FOR CATARRH. | mainder were between the second and third, on ly 
Although a catarrh of itself is not to be classed | about one-third of the whole being fainter th 
with the dangerous diseases, it is always trouble- | the third magnitude. The brighter ones were 
some, and if the bronchi become affected a fa- | generally yellow, though sometimes green. 
vorable termination, especially with aged persons, | The accounts from France and from all parts 
is not always certain. A remedy for this affec- | of Germany are of the same general nature, but 
tion, as suggested by Dr. Hagar, is as follows: | it seems that in Italy—owing, perhaps, to the 
Five parts of carbolic acid, six of aqua ammoniz | clearer sky—the phenomenon appeared to better 
(specific gravity 0.960), ten of distilled water, | advantage. At the observatory of Moncalieri 
and fifteen of alcohol are to be mixed together | thirty-three thousand meteors were counted in 
in a wide-mouthed bottle, half filled with cotton | six hours, showing the shower to have been one 
or asbestus, and snuffed up from time to time | of the most remarkable of recent times. 
from the bottle. After a thorough trial of this boo Ele - de 
prescription Dr. Brand states that it shortens the RAIN-GAUGE AT SEA. 
first stage of the disease, prevents the second, The apparatus used for the determination of 
and alleviates all the symptoms. He prefers, | the amount of rain-fall on land is not adapted 
however, to apply it by inhalation through the | for use upon the sea, but an arrangement has 
mouth as well as the nose, by pouring a few drops | recently been devised by which the rain-gauge is 
on porous paper, and holding it in the hollow of | hung like a ship’s compass in its gimbals; an 
the hand before the face, with the eyes closed. | open mouth is thus always directed toward the 
sky. In this way it is hoped that much valua- 
ble information will be obtained which will have 
The discovery by Professor Abell, of the Wool- | an important bearing on the discussion of the 
wich Observatory, made several years ago, that | subject of general climatology. It is probable 
compressed gun-cotton fired by means of a det-| that hereafter such gauges will constitute a part 
onating fuse exercised an extraordinary shat-| of the equipment of every vessel fitted out for 
tering power upon objects with which it was in | scientific purposes. 
contact, has been applied to a great many prac- i. see 2 i ee 
tical purposes, in consequence of the facility of | THE SEQUOIAS OF CALIFORNIA, AND THEIR 
manipulation. One special advantage claimed HISTORY. 
was the fact that the same cotton, when ignited} Dr. Gray’s address before the American Asso 
by an ordinary match, would burn scarcely more | ciation at its last meeting, recently republished 
rapidly than ordinary cotton, and with no ex- | with supplementary notes and appendix, discuss- 
plosive action. Several instances of disaster, | es certain scientific questions suggested by a visit 
however, have lately occurred in preparing and | to the ‘‘ Big Trees” of California. More remark- 
using this material, which tend to show that it | able than either the size or age of these trees (and 
is not quite so safe to handle as was originally | none of them is over two thousand years old) is 
anticipated. | their isolation. The only existing species of the 
Recent discoveries at Woolwich have somewhat | genus are restricted to limited portions of Cali- 
restored confidence in this substance. Mr. E. O. | fornia, one to the Coast Range, the other yet more 
Brown, of the arsenal, has found that compressed | narrowly to a few spots in the Sierras. Were 
| 


EXPLOSIVENESS OF WET GUN-COTTON. 








gun-cotton containing fifteen to twenty per cent. | they created thus isolated both systematically 
of water, and, consequently, incombustible under | and geographically ? are they destined to a more 
ordinary circumstances, can be exploded by det- | extended range? or are they but the scanty rem 

onating fuses almost as well as if perfectly dry, | nants of a race now almost extinct? The first 
and it may be kept quite damp for an indefinite | Suppos itions are shown to be as improbable as un- 
period of time without affecting its utility. In| | scientific. The third forms the main subject of 

the course of hjs experiments Mr. Brown ‘placed | the address. 

disks of wet compressed gun-cotton upon a slab| The only near relatives of the red-woods are 
of iron an inch thick, without any covering, and | our Southern cypress, ranging from Maryland te 
on exploding them the iron was found deeply | Mexico, and the Glyptostrobus, which is found 
indented. A solid tamping of sand was then i in China. Yet geology teaches that in the ter- 
laid over the disks, and after the explosion the | tiary period these families were not thus separa- 
iron was shattered to fragments. By this new | ted, but that the cypress, several Sequoias, and a 





EDITOI 
Glyptostrobus existed together in Europe. 


is made of the.present floras of the three regions, 
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To | of the absolute fixity of the species inhabiting it, 
show the connection of these facts, a comparison | | and 


‘in the future, 


even more than in the past, 
| faith in an order, 


which is the basis of science, 


Eastern and Western America and Northeastern | will not—as it can not reasonably—be dissevered 


Asia. 
licsimilarity between the characteristic forms of 
the Atlantic States and California, there is as re- 
narkable 

» same States aid Eastern Asia. 


a likeress between the vegetation of | 
Various in- | 


It is found that while there is very great | | from faith in an ordainer, which is the basis of 
| religion.” 


DO FLIES EAT POLLEN ? 


The question has sometimes arisen as to 


stances are cited of plants of very limited range in | whether flies actually eat the pollen of plants, or 
} 


he Atlantic States, which occur again, the same | simply 


or nearly so, in Japan or Eastern Asia, and no- 
And of all the numerous gs} 
common to these regions, either identi- 


where else. 


whicl nh are 


cal or with slight differences, only one-third are | to contain large quantities of pollen grain, 


also found on the intermediate Pacific slope of 
America, and of the corresponding genera less 
than one-fourth. 


carry it away on their legs and backs. 


Mr. A. W. Bennett, however, reports the result 


recies | of examinations prosecuted by himself of the 


stomachs of various diptera, which were found 
show- 
ing that it must have been actually consumed. 
In reply to the query as to the possibility of in- 
sects which are ot ganized for sucking de vouring 


Now the only known cause of resemblance is in- | suc h solid bodies as the pollen grains, it is an- 


heritance (always attended with some difference, 


swered by Miiller that the transverse denticula- 


especially under changed conditions), and the | tions found in the valves at the end of the pro- 
supposition of a common remote ancestry is the | boscis of many diptera are especially adapted for 


readiest method of explaining 
in so remote floras. In a discussion of this sub- 
ject in 1859, Dr. Gray considered this — 
vegetation as occupying in the pliocene, or 
still earlier period, the then temperate high 
northern regions of the earth. The glacial pe 
riod which followed, extending southward, drove 
this vegetation gradually before it, while the dif- 
ferences of climate which marked, then as now, 
different longitudes determined the survival or 
destruction of spec ies and the de egrees of differ- 
ence in resultant forms. Under varying or sim- 
ilar conditions species became modified in the 
same or different directions. 

Recent geological discoveries, which establish 


these similarities | chewing the pollen grains, 


and for dividing the 
threads by which these grains are often bound 
together. 


DISCOVERY OF THALLENE 
HY DROC 


AND OTHER SOLID 
ARBONS. 


Henry Morton, 
American Ch 


Professor in a communication 
to the calls attention to a 
solid hydrocarbon lately discovered by him, and 
which he names Thallene. In the previous in- 
vestigations of certain tarry matters left in the 
bottom of the still in distilling petroleum for the 
manufacture of illuminating oils, he also suc- 
ceeded in extracting a solid crystalline bedy of a 
yellow-green color, and of remarkable fluores- 


emist, 


the antiquity of present species, have confirmed | cence, which he described under the name of 


this view. The cypress has been found fossil not 


Viridin. 


This was very remarkable for the pe- 


only in the miocene of Europe, but also of Spitz- | culiar spectrum which its fluorescent light yield 


bergen, Greenland, and Alaska, 
least three 
our own, exist abundantly in the same forma- 
tion, showing that these and kindred species 
were once prevalent throughout the arctic re 


Remains of at 


gions, and extended southward into Central Eu- | sides 


rope and our own Rocky Mountains. The Chi- 


nese Glyptostrobus and the Gingko, now confined | companied by diagrams of 
to Japan, had their near representatives occupy- | nomena of these chemical novelties. 
The Libocedrus of Califor- | 
and | 


ing a like wide range. 
nia was, with the Sequoias, in Spitzbergen ; 
the oaks and other common trees of the Atlantic 
States had numerous and close representatives 


in the flora of polar latitudes. And these same 


ed, 


resembling in a striking manner that of an- 


species of Sequoia, closely allied to | thracene, although the crystalline form, solubili- 


ties, and fusing points of the two bodies were 
decidedly unlike. He subsequently succeeded 
in separating another species from Viridin be- 
the Thallene i The paper re- 
ferred to contains a copious account, ac- 
the peculiar phe- 


question. 
very 


FICHTELITE. 
Professor Mallet, of the University of Virginia, 
has lately examined certain colorless crystalline 
crusts found in the cracks between the annual 


forms may be traced yet farther back into the | rings of growth of a log of long-leafed pine ( Pinus 


cretaceous period. 
The conclusion reached is that the facts justify 


the opinion that the essential types of our actual | te/ite, 
flora are marked in the cretaceous period, and | 


have come to us through the tertiary without 
notable change; that the present existing spe- 
cies are the lineal descendants of the ancient 
ones; that the adaptation of vegetable life to 
successive times and changed conditions has 
been maintained not by absolute recreations, but 
by gradual modifications; that ‘‘ 
quisite adaptation did not wait for man’s coming, 
nor were they ever stereotyped.” 


} 


An earnest | an Artesian well in Sperenberg, Germany, 
protest follows against the thought that such | ing a depth of about 3900 feet. 


conclusions should have an irreligious tendency. | 


As Christian faith outlived, unharmed, the no- 


| necessary to avoid the disturbing influence 
tion of the fixity of the earth, so will it the idea | the temperature of the circulating water ; 


and has come to the conclusion that 
they are identical with the jfich- 
a hydro carbon hitherto only known in a 
fossil state. 


australis), 
in all respects 


RATE OF INCREASE OF HEAT IN PENETRA- 
TING THE EARTH. 
A new determination of the rate of increase 
of heat as we descend into the earth has been 


lately made by Dunker, and the care with which 


order and ex- | the experiments were conducted gives much value 


The observations were made 

havy- 
The well being 
supplied with water from several springs, it was 
upon 


and, 


to his results. 
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in order best to secure this end, a small ] 
bored at the bottom of the larger bore of the 
well. This smaller hole was about twenty feet 
deep ; the self-recording thermometer was placed 
in it, and the entrance firmly closed. The avy- 
erage of two determinations made in this way 
gave, after correcting for all known sources of 
error, 37.24° Réaumur, or 115.79° Fahrenheit, as 
the temperature of the strata at the depth of the 
small hole. The measures at lesser depths were 
taken with equal care (by effectually stopping, 
temporarily, the water circulation), and they 








4 


show that the rate of increase was not uniform, 
being on the average one degree Centigrade for 
27.8 meters of descent, or one degree Fahren- 
heit for forty-seven feet. 


SIGNS OF DEATH. 


Dr. Hugo Magnus, assistant physician to the 
hospital at Breslau, suggests that the tying of a 
tight ligature around one of the fingers will de- 
termine whether a person supposed to be dead is 
so in reality. If life be not extinct the extremi- 
ty of the finger soon becomes red, the depth of 
the color increasing to dark red and violet, while 
the skin above the ligature remains white. ‘This 
is easily understood, as, if there be any circula 
tion of the blood, the ligature prevents the re- 
turn of the venous blood, while the arteries still 
continue to convey it to the capillaries. A test 
so simple can be applied without difficulty, and 
seems to be quite decisive. 





PREPARATION OF KOUMISS FROM 
CONDENSED MILK. 

According to Carl Schwalke, this is accom- 
plished by dissolving six cubic inches of con- 
densed milk in a little cold water, to which add 
fifteen grains of lactic acid, eight grains of citric 
acid dissolved in water, two hundred and twenty- 
five grains of rum, and dilute with water to from 
one to two quarts. Put the mixture in a Liebig’s 
bottle, impregnate with carbonic acid, and place 
itin awarm room. If in from two to four days 
it is sparkling, and fermentation has commenced, 
it is in good condition, and will remain so for 
about a week. 


ACTION OF OZONE ON VULCANIZED RUBBER. 


Mr. Wright, in the American Journal of Sci- 
ence, refers to the action of ozone upon vulcan- 
ized rubber, his attention having been called to 
it by the fact that the ebonite insulators of Holtz’s 
electro-machine became unusually hygroscopic 
soon after the instruments had been used, with 
the attendant production of ozone—to such an ex- 
tent, indeed, that the liquid sometimes trickled 
down in drops. Examination showed that this 
contained a considerable amount of free sulphuric 
acid, which was supposed to result from the ac- 
tion of ozone upon the sulphur of the India rubber. 


EXCRETION OF CARBONIC ACID FROM THE 
SKIN, 

Careful observations have been made by Dr. 
Aubert in reference to the amount of carbonic 
acid excreted by the skin in man. For this 
purpose the subject was placed in a close box 


accurately adapted to the neck, and having tubes 


connected with it for the entrance and exit of 
the air, the tubes being, of course, again con- 
nected with apparatus for the analysis of the air, 
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hole was | thus containing the products of the cutaneous 


respiration. ‘The general result arrived Was 
that, in the course of twenty-four hours, the 
maximum amount of carbonic acid exhaled was 
about 97 grains, and the minimum about 354, 
thus making a mean of 59.7 grains of carbonic 
acid as eliminated from the whole surface of the 
body below the neck. This, of course, is inde 
pendent of the quantity exhaled from the lu 
Making proper allowance for the head, in addi 
tion, the entire quantity may be reckoned at 
about 60 grains per diem. During the same 
time, however, the quantity thrown out by the 
lungs amounted to 13,500 grains; so that the 
percentage exhaled by the skin is very trifling 
The quantity of acid eliminated increased with 
the increase of the temperature to which the 
subject was exposed. 


t 


at 


rs 








ANTIQUITY OF MAN IN BRITAIN. 

Mr. Geikie, director of the Geological Survey 
of Ireland, in a lecture recently delivered up: n 
the antiquity of man in Britain, calls atter 
tion to the differences between the paleolithic 
and neolithic stone periods of that country, 
marked by the occurrence of rude stone im; le 
ments in the former, and polished ones in the 
latter. He estimates a wide interval of time 
between these two periods, the paleolithic being 
characterized by the occurrence of the imple 
ments referred to in caves and in river gravels, 
associated with the remains of animals which 
are now either extinct or which have retreated 
far to the north, and are only.to be found in an 
arctic climate—the former including the cave 
bear, the Irish deer, several species of rhinoceros, 
elephant, etc.; the latter the reindeer, the glut- 


| ton, and the musk-ox. 


He concludes that paleolithie man must have 
entered on the stage ages before the valleys of 
the south of England were hollowed out to their 
present depth, that during his long occupation 
the rivers succeeded in cutting out these valleys, 
and that not until after this was effected did 
paleolithic man disappear and neolithic man 
take his place, no neolithic remains occurring in 
the ancient river gravels. 

Mr. Geikie then inquires into the nature of 
this break, and the causes which produced the 
simultaneous disappearance of paleolithic man 
and the old pachyderms, and the subsequent in- 
troduction of neolithic man and the animals of 
an almost totally different form. This he ex- 
plains by the intervention of the glacial epoch, 
and concludes that during the paleolithic period 
man experienced two kinds of climate, one al- 
most arctic, the other mild and genial, the two 
represented by the preglacial and interglacial pe- 
riods. 

After the unknown period of time in which 
the last glacial changes were completed and the 


| surface of the land was again exposed, neolithic 


man made his appearance. Mr. Croll estimates 
the commencement of the glacial epoch as being 
at least 240,000 years ago, and the period itself 
as lasting for 1600 centuries. If man be of pre- 
glacial age, his antiquity in Britain is therefore 
fully 200,000 years. 

While Great Britain was still joined to the 
Continent neolithic man and his associated ani- 
mals made their appearance (the winters being 
severe enough to freeze over the rivers in the 
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, coming in fi yom the east and 
‘rom regions wher nce they had been pre 
isplaced by these climatologic ical changes. 
the intervals indicated may have bee 
for them r. Geikie 
ite satisfied that they absent 

Great Britain for a 


ngland 


al over elsewhere, 1S 


were 
very 


EATMENT OF INTZRMITTENT 
CARBOLIC ACID. 


FEVER BY 
announces to the Academy of Sci 
od of treatment of in- 

, the success of which has been 

1 upon cases conducted in France, Hun; 
reria, Senegal, India, ete., and which, aft 
| days of trial, sometimes with a single ay 

has succeeded in causing the disap 

, a ‘he advantages of the treat- 

re that it may be applied at any time, and 

that there are no counter-indications on the part 

of the nervous system, the intestinal apparatus, 

etc. The brain and the stomach, so frequently 

ffected by the use of quinine, are not interfered 
vith by the new medicine. 

Che method in question consists in the hypo- 
njection of carbolic acid, introduced un- 
let the skin of the chest, t ly, the inside of 

tl etc. The first day of the treatment 
yur teteotiona are to be used of one hundred 

ps of carbolic acid of one per cent., the next 
lay three injections, and the day after two. 

The author states that the first operation al 

iys diminishes the fever, and frequently cures 


ro oe 
entirely 5; 


new meth 


y ( 


the fever. 
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the second is sometimes merely a 
precautionary measure, and the third is even less 
necessary. As an additional precaution in some 
cases, especially if there are indications of ca- 
chexy and decided visceral engorgement, Dr. 
Déclat prescribes the use every day of twenty to 
twenty-five centigrammes of pure ¢ arbolic acid, 
either in sweetened water in the form of a 
special sirup. 


or 


EXPLOSIVE ANTIMONY. 

Antimony is precipitated from its solution in 
hydrochloric acid on copper foil attached to the 
negative pole of a battery (the positive being 

platinum foil) as a brittle, lustrous film, which, 

after being washed with distilled water, scales 
off on bending the copper foil, and by friction or 
percussion can be made to explode, with the ev- 
olution of light and heat, on account of its sud- 
den passage from the ductile, homogeneous, 
amorphous condition to the crystalline. 


¢ 
FOUR HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
BIRTH OF COPERNICUS. 


THE 


The original manuscript of the great work, De 
Revolutionibus Orbium Celestium, of the immor- 
tal Pole, Copernicus, has been safely preserved in 
Prague for three hundred years, and is now being 
published as a part of the collection of writings is 
sued to commemorate the fourth centennial anni- 
versary of his birth. It will be remembered that 
this most interesting work, which has virtually 
been the foundation of modern astronomy, w: 
originally printed during the latter years of his life, 
but not altogether under the personal supervis- 
ion of the author, and was immediately proscribed 
by the Romish Church, so that few if any cop- 
ies of the original edition are now extant. The 
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AMOUNT OF FORCE 

FROM 


DERIVED BY 
THE 


THE 
SUN'S HEAT 


EARTH 


An interesting computation has been made of 
the amount of force imparted to the earth by the 
sun's heat. According 
that have been 
minute enough heat to raise the temperature of 
five and a half cubic miles of water one de 
Centig If, now, we compare this with the 
work done by a given amount of heat ilized 
in a steam-engine, it will be four d that the heat 
sent to the in ivs during the 
space of one minute is able to do as mu 


as woh 1 be done by two tl 
horse-power each, working con 


of > hundred 
tinu weal for the space of four thousand years 
What becomes of this inconceivably great 
amount of is worthy of consideratic n; 
and we begin to realize the nature of the prob 
lems of the future scientists when we reflect that 
by far the larger part of this heat force expends 
itself upon the earth in actual work, only a small 
portion of it being radiated into space. Of 
course the result accomplished, such as the main 
tenance of the temperature of the earth, ocean, 
and atmosphere, the stimulating of animal and 
vegetable life, ., must be the e 
of the power retained by our glob 


to the best investigations 
made, there is received in one 
gree 
rade 


, as ut 


the st ri 
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EXHALATION OF MOISTURE BY PLANTS. 
Dr. Deitrich, the superintendent of the experi- 
mental station near Cassel, communicates the 
following results of experiments to determine 
the amount of moisture exhaled } First, 


\ 
for the same species of plant t 


plants: 
ie amount of 
vegetable matter produced is in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of water given off; 
the amount of nutritive matter taken up is also 


second, 


related to the amount of water exhaled; 
the amount of moisture exhaled with 
different species of plants. According to the 
amounts exhaled, = experiment establishes the 
following order: buckwheat, clover; then lu 
pines, beans, and oats equal; summer rye and 
wheat equal; and last, barley. 


third, 
varies 


YELLOW COLOR OF SILK. 


Pfeiffer informs us that the yellow color of 
silk is a more or less altered chlorophyl, which 
has been deprived of its blue color. “He suc- 
ceeded in extracting uncolored chlorophyl from 
the raw silk, which, when heated with ether 
containing hydrochloric acid, could be again di- 
vided into the blue and yellow constituents. 
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OUR LONDON SCRAP-BOOK. | 


THE HAYMARKET. 


DEATH (A LA WATTEAU). 


| oye is no hay sold in the Haymarket; 
but, indulging in a grim conceit, one might 
say that the old name has been appropriately 
retained, although all signs of the original com- 
merce have disappeared. For ‘‘all flesh is 
grass,” and here nightly poor withered humanity, 
once fresh and beautiful as the verdure of the 
meadows, is offered for sale, bargained for, and 
bought. The Haymarket is a subject upon 
which English writers are wonderfully reticent. 
Even when the town happens to be their theme, 
it is passed over with the slightest comment. 
The savage vice of the East End, indeed, is re- 
garded as supplying scenes horribly picturesque. 
3ut the haunts of the wealthy and fashionable 
depravity-hunters obtain covert allusion in lieu 
of graphic description. It would hurt the prop- 
er pride of a Londoner, who may have dwelt 
upbraidingly on the condition of Paris, to admit 
the existence in the very centre of London of 
scenes as deplorable as any to be discevered in 
the French capital. 

The Haymarket is a short but spacious thor- 
oughfare, touching at one end Pall Mall, and at 
the other abutting upon Tichborne Street. In 
the daytime it appears to be a sufficiently dull 
and respectable street. It offers but few tempta- 
tions to pencil or pen. The Civil Service Stores 
—the particular horror of tradesmen—stand 
here, and carriages arrive at and leave the doors 





Drawer, 


every minute. Even what are popularly known 
as ‘‘ swells” do not object to purchase goods at 
a few pence under the current retail prices, 
though coupled with the disadvantages of ‘ no 
credit’ and no goods sent out. One likes to 
see a lady in gorgeous attire and blaze of jewel 
ry taking home a pot of marmalade or a jar of 
pickles in her own carriage, and it is quite com- 
forting to reflect that she has saved at least two- 
pence by the transaction, Here one or two cel- 
ebrated picture-dealers and print-sellers have 
handsome shops, the windows of which offer an 
unfailing attraction; and an old bookseller. 
whose plate glass stands sadly in need of clean 
ing, exhibits some wonderful old black-letter 
volumes for the delectation of those who en} 
the perusal of such curiosities above all other 
descriptions of reading. Here, too, stands the 
Theatre Royal, where the old theatre ‘stood. 
Little Mr. Pepys, of the Diary celebrity, 
tended that temple of the drama, and was par- 
ticularly pleased when his gallant and moral soy 
ereign, Charles II., happened to occupy the roy 
al box. On such occasions it is to be feared he 
allowed his loyalty to get the better of his liter- 
ary tastes, and permitted his eyes to rest more 
often upon the box than upon the stage. Was 
it not at that theatre that he heard the wonder- 
ful ‘* wind-musique” sung by the angels in Mas- 
singer’s Virgin Martyr (a play of which the chat- 
ty little critic didn’t *‘ think much”)? And has 
he not left it upon record that the said ‘‘mu 
sique” was so sweet that ‘‘it ravished me so 
that it made me really sick, just as I have for- 
merly been when in love with my wife?” Little 
did Mrs. Pepys, who dutifully sat beside her hus- 
band in the pit, know of the unconjugal reflec- 
tion passing through the mind of her lord and 
master. Inthe present theatre Mr. Buckstone— 
a relic of the old school—has amused two gen- 
erations of play-goers, and seems likely to enter- 


| tain a third, although he has grown deaf in the 


service of his patrons. Here, too, Mr. Sothern’s 
Lord Dundreary became the rage, making Our 
American Cousin the talk of the town for three 
years. Nearly opposite the theatre stands her 
Majesty's Opera-house, with its quaint bass-re- 
liefs. This house was burned to the ground 
about six years ago, but was immediately re- 
built. Owing to some difficulty raised (it is un- 
derstood by Earl Dudley, who is one of the pro- 
prietors) the new building has not been opened 
for perfosmance, her Majesty’s opera company 
appearing on the Drury Lane stage in the mean 
time. In the quiet by-streets are favorite stands 
of exhibitors of performing mice and performing 
canaries. A natural philosopher with one eye 
occasionally exhibits razor-paste for sale. The 
paste is most decidedly not worth the penny 
which the vendor demands, but his oration in 
praise of the discovery is worth that coin twelve 
times told. 

But it is the night side of the Haymarket 
which has given the neighborhood its peculiar 
notoriety. When the lamps are lit, and the 
moonlight plays fantastic tricks among the carved 
figures on the Opera-house; when the print 
shops are closed, and the shutters up at the Civil 
Service Stores ; when the canary man has gone, 
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and the proprietor of 
the mice is at home ed- 
ucating new perform- 
when the nat- 
ural philosopher—long 
ago retreated—is per- 
chance following up 
some discovery that 
may restore sight to 
; disabled optic ; 
when bars and supper- 
rooms and cafés throw 
out floods of light upon 
the pavement, crowd- 
ed with sauntering fig- 
ures; when the air is 
heavy with cigarsmoke 
and filled with the rus- 
tle-rustle of stiff silks 
then the Haymar- 
ket is the Haymarket. 
Our ancestors had a 
rough and_ healthy 
method of dealing with 
these subjects, which 
has not descended to 
our less vigorous pe- 
riod. They dashed 
boldly in medias res. 
They called spades 
spades. In the prac- 
tice of morality they 
were not a whit be- 
hind their descend- 
ants. But they must 
surely have blushed 
less, because, not mak- 
ing a habit of conceal- 
ment, they experi- 
enced no shock at ac- Si cea \ 
cidental disclosures. 
I believe, nev ertheless, 
that if Ben Jonson 
were alive now, and were to give a dramatic 
presentation of the Haymarket (which in his 
time was a field surrounded with hedges), we 
would hoot him. Or if that later satirist, Ho- 
garth, were among us to paint a new series of 
the ‘* Harlot’s Progress,” we would call him 
rude. 

It is permitted to us to tread this pavement, 
but we must keep our eyes shut to a good deal 
that transpires. What we see we may report— 
but not overminutely ; and as for comment, we 
had better omit any. So, understanding our 
duty, we wandex through the crowd. It is near- 
ly midnight. A considerable stream is pouring 
into the Haymarket from Great Windmill Street, 
in which thoroughfare is situated a large dancing- 
saloon known as the Argyle Rooms, and licensed 
by an act of George III. Observe how many 
of these leaders of the demi-monde drive away 
in their own private broughams. Note the mon- 
ograms on the panels and the neat liveries of 
driver and footman. A crowd clusters round 
the entrance of this licensed establishment to 
watch the departing ladies, some of its number 
feeling flattered if they should receive from one 
of them a nod of recognition, a tap of the fan, a 
friendly wink. The attendant policeman finds 
it difficult to keep the roadway clear. Like 
Fastidius Brisk, in Every Man out of his Hu- 
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mor, he ‘‘swears tersely and with variety.” 
But his efforts are ineffectual. ‘Till the last 
brougham has driven away, till the last anony- 
ma unattended has tripped off, till the lights are 
turned out, the little crowd stands staring in- 
tently as if some very meritorious action were 
being performed. But it flashes across one’s 
mind that just such a little crowd will gather 
round a hang about the door of a 
house where murder has been done. Remem- 
bering which, one shudders and turns away. 
And from what class of society are the ine ymes 
drawn to pay for these broughams, for these 
jewels, for these dresses ? From every class. It 
is openly visited—this haunt—by men of wealth 
and of what is popularly denominated ‘‘ spotless 
reputation.” That big burly man with the florid 
complexion is Sir —— , a celebrated city 
banker. He spent the early part of the evening 
behind the scenes at one of the theatres. He is 
finishing up the night here. That evil-visaged 
and elderly person with his hair brushed over 
his temples might have been a coster-monger, but 
is in reality a lord. He has.been mixed up in 
a variety of shady transactions, the most noto- 
rious being that of the famous ‘‘ Restorer of 
Youth,” who has been recently liberated from 
Newgate. On each arm hangs a girl smoking 
a cigarette. The combined ages of his protégées 


corpse, or 
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ever uttered. It re. 
minds one of win- 
burne’s line 


“Laughter 
Heard far down in | 


neil, 


In this revel of (C 
ce strange characte 8 
meet. Billiard-mark 
ers jostle mar lises 
Clerks smoke cigars 
der the noses of me 
chants. And as 
crowd slowly passes 
and down in two 
ceasing streams, 
buzz of conversat 
surges, the hollow laugh 
is repeated ; all is m 
tion and gayety 
abandon. ‘* Let us be 
merry, for—to-mor1 
we die ty 

But sad as this pic- 
ture is, there are 
wanting touches wl 
will make it sadder still. 
What is the end of a 
this rustle of silk, 
rattle of carriages, 
glitter of gold,an dpl le 
ing attentions of aie . 
lescent or senile mem- 
bers of the aristocra¢ ve 
While the eye rests on 
the beauty and the 
wealth, it is hard to 
believe that in nine 
cases out of ten that 


would not reach 

wn by ten years. To 
night he patrols the 
Haymarket; to-mor- 
row night he will be 
making laws for the 
government of Britain. 
He is one of our hered- 
itary legislators. Yon- 
der go a couple of 
Foreign Office clerks, 
members of a staff 
noted as being the best- 
dressed and most emp- 
ty-he aces in London. 
The number of old men 
to be found here al- 
ways excites astonish- 
ment. How their 
white heads—in a few 
years to be laid under 
th 1e sod—contrast with 
the flaxen or auburn 
or black tresses of their 
companions! but how 
well harmonized are 
their senile mumblings 
with the hard, hollow, 
ringing laugh of the 
dames ! The laugh 
heard her ‘e is the most 


lismei cachinnation 


+s 


ANY WHERE, ANY WHERE, OUT OF THE WORLD,” 
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end is the hospital, or the prison, or the Thames. 
But an observant eye will catch some indications | | 
of the fate which hangs suspended over the gay 
rabble: a figure suddenly stopping on the foot- 
way, the painted cheek 
turning pallid, the hand 
suddenly pressed to the 
side, the eyes closed in 

ny, the faint moan 
] in the surrounding 
chorus; or a fair young 
form hauled off to the 
P lice station, resistful 
and blasphemous; or 
the sudden appeal of one 
with pinched face and 
eager eyes, who informs 
you that she is ‘* down 
on her luck,” that she 
’t ‘“‘tasted food 
since eight this morn- 
and implores re- 
These are the in- 
cidental strokes which 
complete the picture. 
These are the figures 
which Hogarth would 
throw into his fore- 
ground. Such instances 
encountered en passant 
must give great zest to 
the forced gayety of 
those who are not sick, 
or hungry, or in distress 
yet. ‘There is scarce- 
ly ‘one of these women, 
how gay or “lucky” 
that not 
hate the life like poi- 
son—that would not 
embrace any decent op- 
portunity, unaccompanied by restriction of lib- 
erty and badge of charity, of flying it forever. 
**A short life and a merry one!” Never was 
so dreadful an error circulated. It is the eru- 
elest unintentional irony. ‘‘ Merry ?” quotha. 
We have just seeh them in their merriest mood, 
and heard their very best pretense of gayety. 
But before those few hours of gas-light is there 
not the weary day, when the staring sun shines 
on the tinsel and the wine stains? Are there 
not lonely intervals of reflection, memories of 
happy homes mayhap, of innocent attachments, 
of gentle and womanly pleasures? And how 
often are they followed by dark moments of 
despair, when existence seems swallowed up in 
the blackness of darkness, when the future seems 
to reveal only a lower depth, and into the broken 
heart comes the wild longing 


lost 
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soever, does 


“to be hurled 
Any where, any where, out of the world!” 


3ut did we not promise to be sparing of our 
comments ? The Haymarket is clear now, ex- | 
cept of a straggler or so, a vendor of hot pota- 
toes wheeling his empty oven toward the Seven 
Dials, or a chick-weed man, who addresses us 
incoherently, and is apparently very drunk, ora 
policeman stretching his arms and yawning un- | 
der the colonnade of the Opera-house. A clear 
moon shines calmly on the now empty pave- | 
ment, and Big Ben, from the tower of the} 


me not. 
keenest, 


od 


Houses of Parliament, is solemnly and sonorous- 
y tolling two o'clock, 


These small hours like 
The early morning zephyrs are of the 
too. Let us hasten home! 


Captain Hart is one of the oldest and ablest 
officers in the Police Department in this city. 
For a long time he was in command of a police 
steamboat, and became a terror to the wharf and 
bay pirates that infest the water precincts of 
New York. The captain is a character. <A sail 
or in early life, and the son of a sea-captain, he 
has all the blunt, frank qualities of the brave 
seaman, with none of Jack’s vices. The captain 
is a great wag, though it is known only to the 
few who try to get rig upon him, and then 


get the 
his wit and resources are all at command, and 
woe to him who thinks he can get the better of 
Captain Hart. He is just as brave as he is 
and a more dari 
ful officer was never in command of a ship or a 
squad, 

Our distinguished and stalwart fellow-citizen, 
Jackson Schultz, when president of the Board 
of Health, had made himself and some friends 


g 
ng, trusty, valiant, and success 


ood, 


| merry at the expense of Captain Hart, who laid 


it up against the president, and waited his chance 
to get even with him. ‘The chance came soon 
and suddenly, and in a way quite unexpected to 
both. Mr. Schultz and a party of friends were 
out on the East River in a yacht, and to their 
great annoyance got aground, high and dry, on 
Blackwell's Island, with a hole stove in the bot- 
tom of their vessel. Captain Hart was lying at 
the wharf of the island with his police boat, 
having just landed some prisoners. Mr. Schultz 
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immediately went over to the captain, who saw 
him coming, took in the situation, and prepared 
to give him as good as he had got. 

Mr. Scuuttz. ‘Captain, my old friend, glad to 
see you: and your boat too. We've got aground, 
and I want you to take us off and set us down 
on the other side.” 

Captain Hart. ‘‘ Have you 
leave the island ?” 

Mr.S. ‘‘A permit! 
wonder do you mean ?” 

Captain H. ‘* Why, you can’t get off the isl- 
and without a permit: you know that as well as 
I do.” 

Mr. S. ‘‘ Come now, none of your nonsense, 
captain; you know well enough I am not sent 
here. We have run ashore, and you must take 
us off 

Carrain H. ‘Yes, that’s just what every 
man says who gets here. I never knew one who 
didn’t say there was some mistake about it, and 
he wanted to get away as soon as possible. No, 
no, Mr. Schultz, that cock won't fight: you 
must get your discharge in the regular way, or 
just serve your time out. 


got a permit to 


What in the name of 


friends afterward.” 
Just then the truth dawned on the Board of 
Health’s mind that he had played a joke off 


upon the captain some time before, and was now 


sold in return. He owned up, promised to call 
it quits, or even to give up beat; and the captain, 
having tormented him sufficiently, gave him and 
his friends a free passage to town. 

At another time a committee of the Legisla- 
ture was on the captain’s boat making a tour 
of inspection, and one of the members, Senator 
Andrews, who knew the captain of old, attempt- 
ed to extract amusement for himself and his 
fellow-members by rallying the captain on his 
preaching, as it was reported that he sometimes 
indulged in that exercise. 

‘*Qh,” said the captain, ‘‘ I’ve taken to the 
law lately.” 

Senator. ‘* Not been admitted ?” 

Captain, ‘Yes, regular; passed my exami- 
nation in open court.” 

Senator. ‘‘ And answered all the questions 
fair and square, captain ?” 

Cartatn. ‘* All but one.” 

Senator. ‘f And what was that ?” 

Caprain. ‘‘I don’t like to tell; it may hurt 
your feelings, and some of the gentlemen here 
may be offended.” 

ALL. “Oh no; 
Let’s hear.”’ 

Captain. ‘‘ Well, the judge asked me—and I 
couldn’t tell—‘ How can a man go to the Legis- 
lature, get three dollars a day, pay five dollars a 
day for his board, and lay up money ?’” 


out with it: what was it? 


The committee gave the captain a round of 


applause, and invited him to supper that night, 
which he positively declined. 


Ir seems to us that this will answer. It is 
just over from England, and has not got into 
American types : 

A milliner’s apprentice, about to wait upon a 
duchess, was afraid of committing some error 
in her deportment. She therefore consulted a 
friend as to the manner to be adopted, and was 
told that on going before the duchess she must 


I’m very sorry for | 
you, but I must do my duty, and please my | 


— Ly 
say her ‘‘Grace,”’ and soon. Accordingly, away 
went the girl, and on being introduced, after ; 
very low courtesy, she said, ‘* For what I am go 
ing to receive, the Lord make me truly thankful, 

To which the duchess answered, ‘*‘ Amen!” 


THE recent publication of Lord Lytton’s last 
novel, The Parisians, recalls of many 
amusing criticisms on his early works, published 
in Frase r’s Mag U zine fi or February, 1832. 
pears in a report of ‘‘ The great and celebrated 
Hogg Dinner,” an imaginary banquet supposed 
to have been given in honor of the Ettrick Shep- 
herd. The author of Pelham was among the 
guests, and in the course of the proceedings Sir 
John Malcolm rises to ‘‘ propose the health of 


one 


Mr. Edward Liston (sic) Bulwer, and the memory 
of that lamented gentleman, Mr. Eugene Aram,’ 
In reply, Bulwer begs the company to ‘‘ accept 
a volunteer song that he had been practicing the 
whole morning for the occasion.” Then comes 


LISTON BULWER’S SONG, 
Though Fraser may call me an ass, 
I heed not the pitiful sneerer ; 

He freely opinions may pass— 

Their value depends on the hearer. 
An ass! yet how strange that the word 
Thus used in malevolent blindness, 

I, blessed with adorers, have heard 
In tones of affectionate kindness, 


There’s Colburn avows I’m an ags- 
ortment of all that is clever; 
Ask Hall—he affirms such an ass- 

istant he never saw, never! 
Cries Bentley, ‘‘ My vigs! vot an : 
emblage of talents for puffin 
Thus all are agreed I'm an ass: 
A fig for Regina’s rebuffing! 


Tue following, which occurred recently in o1 
of the London courts, has not found its way into 
American print, and may possibly be worth a 
smile from some of our brethren of the bar: 

Some two months ago Mr. Huddleston, Q.C., 
married the sister of the Duke of St. Albans, and 
was considerably chaffed by his brothers-in-the 


law at the happy event. Not long afterward he 
was counsel for the defendant in a breach-of 
promise case before Mr. Justice Honeyman, 
The counsel for the plaintiff indulged in Buzfuz, 
and read a letter of the defendant to the fair 
plaintiff, in which he described himself as mis- 
erable. 

Mr. Huddleston remarked that every man was 
miserable till he married. 

His lordship said Mr. Huddleston was a lead 
ing authority on the subject; in fact, he was the 
most recent case. 

The judicial joke 
laughter. 


was greeted with roars of 


NEVER was there a truer or better saying by 
an English judge than that of an eminent chief 
justice to a lawyer who, to illustrate his point, 
used an expression that provoked laughter, In- 
stead of a reprimand, the judge observed that 
‘*the Court is very much obliged to any member 
of the bar who will enliven the tedium of legal 
proceedings with a little honest hilarity.” ‘The 
sublimest tragedies of Shakspeare are for a very 
good purpose intermingled with farcical and 
comical scenes. We find in an English weekly 
journal which is scarcely seen on this side an 
instance where more than the usual mirth was 
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provok It occurred quite recently at the 
Warwi ckshire Assizes, where Lord Chief Justice 
Bovill was trying case of murder against a 

t and step-mother. At his request the 
prisoner was defended by Mr. Buszard, 
_ jn eross-examining the surgeon who had 
xamined the deceased child, interrogated him 


. 


a 


llows : 

Mr. Buszarp. *‘ Did you ever know of 

which a person died of strangulation and 
ould swallow afterward?” (Laughter.) The 
] em: counsel immediately discovered the Hi- 
bernian character of his ra 90 n, and apol- 
( mized for having raised a laug 
The judge, who 


a case 


h in SO Serious a 
had participated in the 
general merriment, said he was certain it was 
not intended. Mr. Buszard then repeated the 
( in another form. ‘* Had the witness ever 
known a case in which a person had been able 
to swallow after the strangulatory act, and be- 
fore the death ?” 

Wirness. ‘‘I have not.” 

Mr. Buszard inquired if witness had ever seen 
a case of death by strangulation. After appar- 
ently running back through his memory for many 
years he replied, ‘‘ Yes.” 

” Mr. Buszarp. ‘** Where was that? 

Wirness. ‘‘ At Idlecote.” 

Mr. Buszarp. ‘*‘ When?” 

Witness. ‘‘ On the 15th of last December.” 

Mr. Buszarp. ‘* What! this case?” 

Witness. ‘‘ Yes.” (General laughter. 

And so this trial for murder was enlivened by 
‘general laughter,” and the presiding judge was 

) tickled by a barrister’s slip of the tongue that 

could not refrain from joining in *‘ the general 
merriment.’ Such a modern instance would 
help to prove Shakspeare’s intimate knowledge 

humanity, in which broad farce 
tragedy are only removed from each other 
y slender boundaries. In the other court, ¢ 
the same assizes, Mr. Justice Denman was try 
ing a case of alleged conspiracy, when, in the 
cross-examination of a female servant, there oc- 
curred the following scene: 

His lordship asked the witness a number of 
questions, and in reply she said she used to sit 
on the door-step when she wanted to sit down, 
as there was no chair in the kitchen. His lord- 
ship asked her some questions relative to the 
beds and bedding, and witness laughed a good 
deal. 

His Lorpsutr. ‘‘ Why do you laugh? 
noticed you do it several times.” 

Witness continued laughing, but made no re 
ply. On the question being repeated, she said 
she thought his lordship would understand bed 
ding to mean mattresses and such-like. 

His Lorpsurr. ‘‘Oh, then it was my folly 
you were laughing at. [Laughter.] Was that 
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ry 


and deep 
by 


very it 


I have 


so? 

Witness. ** Yes, Sir.”” (Loud laughter. ) 

His Lorpsuip. And when you laughed 
during your examination and cross-examination 
by the counsel, I suppose you were laughing at 
their folly?” (Laughter. ) 

Witness. ‘‘ Yes, Sir.” (Loud laughter. ) 

His Lorpsuip. ‘‘I am very much obliged to 
you for your candor. I have learned something 
to-day. Good-day to you.” (Loud laughter.) 
Witness then left the box. 
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stead of letting the clerks, in usual course , 
the bills to their chairmen for apy 
themselves took them around for that par ose. 
The officer who took the bill of the clerk of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, of which 
the Hon. Samuel Hooper chairman, 

ported to have had the following colloquy : 

Mr. Hoorer. ‘* What is this ? 

OrFicer. ‘“‘It is Mr. F bill for the 
month of March. The House has voted to pay 
committee clerks for the whole month.” 

Mr. Hoover. ‘‘Why do you bring 
me?” 

OrrFicer. ‘‘ We want to settle our accounts, 
and so are getting the bills all approved our 
selves, instead of waiting for the a rks to attend 
to them.” 
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the expense of a distinguished and estima 
of Scotia. It seems that a dinner-party 
pr uring a brilliant display of n 
lights, anc entleman, stepping out 
his burning was startled by the 
He stood cada then, turning to the 
within, his wife, sitting with the lad 
ing for the gentlemen to end their claret 
al Pushir he 
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when he said to her, solemnly, 
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now ?” . 
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too much wine 
*No, nor that, Wagn 
phornomonums in atmosphere. 

‘* Why, where, Dolly ?” 
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“A crazy dentist might declare, as something strange 
or new, 
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True! 
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Crier Justice CuHaAsr contributes an anec- 
dote of the late President Lincoln that will 
new to most of our readers: 

When the draft just previous to his re-elec- 
tion was ordered, leading politicians of Indiana 
typ it injudicious, and appointed a commit- 
tee, of which Governor Baker made one, to wait 
upon the President. They remonstrated with 
him against the draft without producing any ef- 
saga and finally urged the danger of his defeat 
in case Indiana should go against him, as they 
ved it would if the draft went on. ‘‘It is 
of no the President replied, 
‘* whether I am elected President or not. The 
We must have soldiers. 


country must be saved. 
The Union must be restored.” Governor Baker 
from the presence of Mr. Lincoln feel- 


belie 


consequence, 
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Dunrne the March term of the Oyer and Ter- 
miner, held in this city, Judge Brady presiding, 
a poor unfortunate named Nixon was tried and 
convicted of murdering Charles Phyfer. Not. 
withstanding the gravity of the trial, the testj- 
mony of a colored man, named William Henry 
Johnson, was given in a manner that rendered 
resistance to laughter impossible. 
thus: 

William Henry Johnson (colored) testified that 
on the day of the shooting he saw two men hay- 
ing an altercation in Chatham Street; one of 
them was on horseback, and the other drove a 
wagon. ‘The man in the wagon told the man on 
horseback to get out of the way, when the latter 
turned round and attempted to strike him two 
or three times. 

Cross-examined by District-Attorney Phelps 

Q. ‘* Where do you live, Johnson ?”—4A, ‘In 
a garret.” (A laugh.) 

q. ‘* What is your business ?”—A. 
follows the washing business, 
do ~e work.” 

” , Whe re was the wagon when you sav it?” 
— : ’T was in the street.” (L aughter. 

Q. ‘‘ What part of the street ?”—A. 
street, not on the sidewalk.” 

«. **On which side of the street ?”—A. 
the same side that I was.” 

QQ. **How near was the wagon to the side- 
walk ?”—A, ‘‘ Well, upon my soul, I could not 
tell. That's a pretty hard thing to tell, as I did 
not measure it.” 

Q. ‘* Are you deaf?”—A, ‘‘ 
laugh. ) 

‘*When you first saw the man on horse- 
back, where was he?”—A. *‘On his back.” 
(Great laughter. ) 

Q. **Where was the wagon ?”—A. ‘ Well, 
boss, I guess we talked about that before.” (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Q. ‘With what hand did he strike the pris- 
oner ?”—A. ‘* He struck him with no hand; he 
struck him with the whiffletree. “Pon my hon- 
or I can’t say in which hand he held the whiffle- 
tree, except it was the right or the left.” (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Q. ‘‘Were they near Barnum’s clothing 
store ?”—A. ‘* Well, see here now, boss, I ain’t 
able to read nor write, and I can’t tell Barnum 
from A. T. Stewart, or any of them big folks, by 
looking up at their names.” 

Q. ‘When did you tell this to Mr. Howe?” 
—A. **Mr. Howe? Mr. Howe, when was it I 
went to see you?” (Great laughter in the court, 
and counsel joined. ) 

Q. ‘*Did you know Nixon ?”—A, ‘No, I 
did not know him from Tom, Dick, or the devil. 
[Continued merriment.] ‘The fact is, boss, men 
will get into musses, particularly colored folks. 
You know, some folks bees down on the colored 
people. I mean folks as have no eddication, 
and don’t know their grammar nor their dic- 
tionary. I can write my name—no, I can't ei- 
ther, come to think of it.” (Laughter.) 

Q. ‘‘Do you know officer Van Buskirk ?”— 
A. **Who? What? Does he know me? I 
guess not. No, Sah.” (Laughter, during which 
the Court ordered the witness to retire.) 
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